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INTRODUCTIQ^N. 

The present volume, ■with its predecessor' the of 
Biia, contains all of Lamh’s miscellaneous ■\vritings that 
he had himself selected for preservation In a permanent 
shape. T'wice during his lifetime ■were issued collections 
of his prose and .verse^ — the : Worls of diaries' Lamh, 
published by the Olliers in 1818,- and ‘the Album'Verses 
issued.vby Edward Lloson in 1830. ‘The volume now 
presented is made up of the contents of these two works. 

Nothing has been omitted, but a few additions have 
been made, on a principle which I ■wUl explain, ‘'d^hen 
Lam I? collected his poems in 2818, he omitted from them 
certain pathetic verses ■which had been -nTung from him 
by the first and deepest sorrow of. his life — his mother’s 
death. These he had printed ■when’ the calamity was 
still recent, most of .them in a slender volume of blank 
verse written jointly by Charles Dpyd and himself in 
1802. But in later year’s he naturally and rightly shi'ank 
from recalling to his beloved sister events in which sfie 
had taken so terrible a part. Such a reason for their 
omission has long ceased to exist, and accordingly they’ , 
are here restored,, as nearly as possible in the order of 
their composition. Again, after Lamb’s death his literary 
executors — ■who had better reason than we can have for 
knowing which of the fugitive verses ■written .between 
1830 .and his death in 1834 Lamb most valued — 
added in the. subsequent editions of his ■writings .some 
half a, dozen pieces that had appeared in ne'n;spapers and 
journals.; These have been accordingly retairied\ih the,,, 
present, edition. But other occasional verses— a-Clfew- 
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trAwslatloB", epilogues ' ai\d ptologues, epigrams and 
political squibs,. ■which have been of late j'ears carefully 
gleaned by editors of Lamb, arc not here included, 
and the volume makes no claim, in their sense of the 
■word, to possess the merit of completeness. ."Without 
suggesting or bebeving that even the lightest trifles of a 
humorist like Lamb are not worthy of preservation, I 
yet cherish a strong opinion that ■when a writer has him- 
self chosen for the people “ of his best,” that best should 
be at least kept separate from matter of less worth. 
Acting on the same principle, I have left for a concluTl- ,, 
ing volume (should it'be called for) those slighter prose 
essays and jeux tPesprit which have heen collected of late 
years, and entitled not, I tliink, very felicitously, Eliana. 

I have arranged the ■poems as far as possible in chrono- 
logical order. Lamb put so much of his personal history 
into his ■verse that when so presented it forms a delightful 
nmmng commeutary upon his life and education. In his 
early sonnets we read of his happy holiday seasons ■with 
his grandmother, Mrs. Field, at Blakesware, and tliS first 
and only love romance of his life. Then we are reminded 
of such alleviations of his sad ,nnd monotonous family 
story as were afforded by a rare excursion to the seaside 
or the more fiequeut visit to the theatre, or best of all 
by bis correspondence or occasional meetings with 
Coleridge and Lloyd. Then, for a while, the verse be- 
comes darkened by domestic calamity, aud the sonnet 
measure of Bowles gives .place’ to the blank verse of 
Cowper, wliose pious , example seems to have given 
TOurage to Lamb’s own deep sense of need to express 
itself in verse. But as we read on, we trace mind and. 
spirit recovering from their great shock, and braced by 
new friendships and fresh literary interests and sym- 
pathies. A fleeting passion for Hester Savory inspires 
his sweetest lyric, and his struggle with the seductions 
■ enemy,” Tobacco, produces the first and 

.mfist ■^'markable of those poems in •u’hich he shewed 
•ilnmselt the disciple of AYither and Jonsou and the 
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later Elizabctlmns, and " sealed himself,” ns vrns said 
in that elder time, “ of the tribe of Ben.” And lastly, 
when poverty and domestic anxiety no longer press, and 
his unique genius is gradually revealed to himself ns well 
as to others — ns life becomes gladdened nnd enriched b}’ 
the sympathy of admiring friends, Word-sworth nnd 
Hunt, Barton and Hood, Talfourd nnd Crabb Robinson, 
his verso still flows, reflecting with the same genial 
transparency the changed condition of things. And 
when towards the end, “genius declines with him,” to 
t^c his own expression, but he “grows clever” — when, 
moreover, his fame is fixed and sccm-c and there is no 
need to write, save for his friends’ gratification, since 
“ cash at Lcadenhall ” means “ corn in Eg 5 ’pt ” — ho is 
always ready to make happy by an acrostic or some other 
poetical conceit all the young ladies among his friends 
and neighbours who come round him with their albums. 

As I have just intimated, the chronological order 
enables us to trace the succession of literary influences 
uud6^ which his verec was produced. Beginning, as his 
friend Coleridge also began, from an emotional impulse 
given bywthe sonnets of Bowles, he passes for a while 
under the dominion of Cowper, but his studies in a 
■widely different poetic school begin very shortly to assert 
themselves, and to retain control over him for the rest of 
his life. In 1805, when he -wrote his Farewell to 
Tobacco, he confided to Wordsworth that it was George 
Wither who had supplied him with the metro and in 
part -with the manner of his .verso. ' And from this time 
onward the seven-syllabled.' -.trochaic couplet of the 
ShephereVs Hunting becomes 'his “ darling measnre,” as 
it had been Wither’s. It was in fact one of the 
commonest lyric measures of the great Elizabethans. 
Lamb knew it well from Shakspere’s On a day (alack 
the day),” nnd Beaumont’s Lines on the Tombs, and many 
a song and epigram of Fletcher and Jonson. But it was 
exceptionally characteristic of Wither, and from the day 
that Lamb c.ame under its spell, it is clear that no other 
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metre came so naturally to Mm or seemed to fit so well 
Ms pecMiar gift. His most distinctive verse—OTCh as 
Ills lines to 'Tfiorntou Hunt, or ou tire deatii of Tfiomaa 
Hood’s infant oMld—is Iwnccfortlv composed lu It. Anti 
it denotes, 1 tlfinfi, u confident assurance iu Lamb of a 
certain kinsMp vritli tlm Hlisabctlmns, tliat lie felt uo rum- 
givinga tlmt tfic same verdict migfit be passed upon l«m 
as npon a despised singer of Queen Anne’s day, and tlmt 
fm Muse migfit also be labelled Narnhy-Pftnihy- He 
fcnevr, as be bsa so finely said of Ambrose Pbllips, tbat 
It is tbe poet wbo maVes tbc metre, not “ tbe metro tlflj 
poet and bo felt tbat in bis degree (however modestly 
bo might estimate tbat degree') be possessed a faculty 
• tbat would make itself felt, as in dVitber and Fletcher, 
tbrougb tbe jingle of tbe Ebort lino and tbe rapidly re- 
curring rhyme. Iu bis verse, therefore, as iu the best of 
life Eerious prose, I still think tbat Lamb may be reckoned 
os among the last of the Elizabethans. 

A bind and generous reviewer of my Edition of j&to 
has taken exception to my use of ibis phrase, and ^iven 
reasons for thinlring that Lamb was as much indebted to 
the literary influences of the eighteenth century ns to 
those of the sixteenth and seventeenth. In this opinion 
I am quite at one with my critic, hut I cannot agree 
with him that Lamb, while having much iu common, 
with the last century humorists, ever shewed himself a 
despiser or disparager of their excellences. Tlie careless 
depreciation of the cigbtcentli century, now so common, 
had hardly begun in lamb’s day, and if it had, he would 
have been the last to countenance it. Although Lamb 
had Ms pcrvcTscnesscB and .prejudices as a critic, it was 
always against individuals and never against classes or 
schools of writers, still less against the centuries which 
produced them. He was intimately acquainted with the 
poets, essayists, and novelists of the last ceutmy. Pope’s 
couplets he seems to have had by heart, and was never 
wc.'iry of quoting and applying them; Defoe and Swift, 
Addison and Steele, were to Mm dear and familiar friends. 
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When he declares that “ the pen of Yorick and none since 
his could have drawn entire” the character of his brother, 
James Elia, or dwells with such loving emphasis on the 
well-worn " Circulating Library Term, Jonoi or Yimr of 
TYalcefidd, spealdng of the thousand thumbs that have 
turned over their pages with delight,” it is impossible' to 
mistake the writer's own devout affection for these master- 
pieces of the iraa^nation. In his earliest prose essays 
he adopts quite naturally the form and manner of the 
Taller, when he sits down to address his views of men 
“and things to “Mr. Reflector.” But when he is most 
decidedly the literaij' successor of the great masters 
who built the Essay upon Steele’s happy ventiue, he 
be-ors upon him no less decidedly the traits of a very, 
diflferent ancestry. And he remains, and seems likely to 
remain, the last of the moderns whose affinity with the 
genius of the Elizabethan age enabled him to write, at 
one moment, in the “ soluta oratio ” — the “ linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out” of Jeremy Taylor; and at another 
witli the closely-blended wit and tenderness of the later 
Euphuists ; and in both so to write as one who was “ to 
the maimer bom.” “ Hang the age !” exclaimed Lamb 
one day, when some Editor objected to his style as out 
of harmony vrith the taste of the day — “ Hang the age ! 

I will write for Antiquity!" And in a sense this re- 
mained always his habit. Even in the lightest and hastiest 
of his effusions some flavour of the antique, in metre or 
in manner, always clung to him. , The attraction he felt 
for the Acrostic was clearly due to the circumstance tliat 
it was a favourite amusement of the Elizabethans, and 
it was really with a fond reminiscence of the metrical 
conceits 

“That so did take Eliza and our James," ' 

that he was always ready to enshrine in this manner the 
names of his young lady friends. I may be allowed to 
quote in this place a hitherto unprinted copy of album 
verses, kindly given me by Airs. Augustus de Morgan, 
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the aaughter of LamVs old acquaintance, tho Bev. 

■Freud, 'hits, de Morgan — then Mise Sophia Freud hu 
set lip an album, after the pleasant fashion of those aaya, 
and had applied to Lamb to irrite the introductory verses. 
Tho following nas his response to the invitation, and i 
copy the verses from the original manuscript — 

TO THE BOOK. 


EitUe Costot 1 SlorcRcrase rare 
Of ricli tonceUs to please the Fair 1 
Happiest ho of mortal men — 
it ei:<V!ra. Uim monarcti of the pcni — 

To whom Sophia deigns to give 
The flaUetlng prerogative 
To inscribe ids name in chief, 

On thy first and maiden Le.af. 

■Vv ben tby pages sbaW be InW 
With vjhat brighter wits can cull 
Of the Tender or Ronmntic~ 

Creeping Prose, or Verse Gigantic — 
Which thy spaces so shaii cram 
That the Bee-like Epigram 
iWhich a two-toid taibnto brings, 
ffoney gives at once, and slings) 

Hath not room left vtiiereivithal 
To infix its tiny scrawi ; 

Haply some more yonthfni swain, 
Striving to describe his pain 
And the DamseVa ear to seize 
With more expressive lays than these, 
When he finds his own excluded 
And these connteifeits intended, 
White, loitering in tbehinses' bovver 
Ho overstaid the eleventh honr 
Till tbc Tables filled — ^shali fret. 

Die, or sicken with regret 
Or into a shadow pine i 
While this trinropbant verse of mine 
Like to some favoured strangcr-gncst 
Bidden to a good roan’s Feast 
Shall sit — by merit less than Fate — 
In the upper Seat in State 1 


' A trifle, evidently tliToim off in lufate, aud more lax in 
the metro than is usual vritli him, hut yet in cadence, in 
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the use of the parenthesis, in a certain charming eflfect 
of nerer-endingness, impregnate ivith the rhj-thm of him 
who wrote : — 

// Tliongli eometime my song I raise 
To umisM heights of praise 
(And brake forth as I shall please 
Into .strange Eyptrbolcs) 

■Tis to shew conceit has found 
Worth beyond expression’s bound. 

Tliough her breath I do compare 
To the sweet’st perfumes that are ; 

• Or, her eies that are so bright 

To the ntoruing’s cheerefull light, 

Yet I doe it not so much 
To iuferre that she is such ; 

As to shew that being blest 
With what merrits name of best. 

She appeares more faire to me 
Than all creatures else that be. 

Of the Prose included in this volume I have said all 
that seems necessary in the notes. All the Essays here 
giV8n were written before 1818 — that is to say, before 
any of the finest of the Elia Series. As I have elsewhere 
pointed, out, Lamb's critical faculty ripened early, and 
the criticisms on the Elizabethan dramatists, and the 
two Papers on Hogarth and on Shakspere’s Tragedies, 
are specimens of his faculty at its very highest. The 
comments on Shakspere’s dramatic contemporaries have 
now been before the world since 1808, but there is much 
for the critic to learn from them still. In these days 
when ghasdiiiess is the commonest resource of novelist 
and dramatist, and is accepted by so many readers as an 
evidence of pmoer, it may be not unprofitable to read 
and digest Lamb’s remark upon the secret of "Webster, 
and the feebleness of woiUd-be Websters — “Inferior 
geniuses may ‘upon horror’s head horrors accumulate,’ 
but they cannot do this. They mistake quantity for 
quality; they ‘terrify babes with painted devils,’ but 
they ;taow not how a soul is to be moved. Their terrors 
want dignity — their affrightments are without decorum.” 
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Notliing agaitt can be finer and belter ■n'ortli sajing than 
bis comment on Fuller’s Tision of Wickliffe’s asbes, dis- 
persed from the Avon to the Severn, and then into the 
narrow seas and into the main ocean, and so “all the 
world over”;— “I have seen tins passage smiled at and 
set down as a quaint conceit of old Fuller. But what is 
not a conceit to those who read it in a temper different 
from that in which the writer composed it 1 The most 
pathetic parts of poetry to cold tempers seem and are 
nonsense, as divhiity was to the Greeks foolishness. 
llTren Richard II., meditating on his own utter aunihila-* 
tion as to royalty, cries out. 


' 0 that I were a mockery king ot snow 
To melt hetore the sun ot BoUnghrokc.’ 


“ If we have been going on pace for pace with the 
passion btfore, this sudden conversion of a strong-felt 
metaphor into something to be nctimlly realised in nature, 
like that of Jeremiah, ‘ Oh ! that my head were waters, 
and mine eye a fountain of tears,’ is strictly and strikiGgly 
natiiral; hut come unprepared upon it, and it is a con- 
wit; and so IS a ‘head* turned into ‘w.ateis.’^’ And 
Bamb nught have foreseen certain resthetic developments 
on Icttt when be ^vnmed men, in bis Essay 

, ^mst that disgust at common life, that 

unrestricted 

lhat sudden iUummatinw facultv which 

tt i*' «Sin S 

-which this diiri^e gifi coS strength 
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had promiEcd fheraselves from their art. It .'icems to 
have hccii left to "Wither to discover that poctr}' was a 
present possession, as well ns a rich reversion ; and that 
the Muse had promise of both lives — of this, and of that 
which is to come.” 

It is as a critic that Lamb will lie found at his best in 
tliis volume. The lighter luunorous papers were written 
while yet the essay in his hands was only in process of 
moulding. He starts, as I have said, from the models 
freshest in his memorj-, the papers in the Taller and 
'Sjxctator, and in seeking to presen’o their forms and 
turns of expression he is clearly hampered, though it does 
not prevent his striking out humorous fancies of rare 
quality. But, ns yet, the humour is more that of Sterne 
and Swift than of the genuine Elian flavour. Swift 
might have imagined the man of enormous appetite, of 
w'hom it is explained that the disease was not in liis 
family, but that his father “had a tedious custom of 
sitting long at his meals,” and his mother “ swallowed 
her'Mctuals ver}' fast,” and that perhaps “ he took after 
both.” And Yorick himself would have been delighted 
to describe the sensations of the gentleman who had 
been hanged and then resuscitated, on meeting some 
years afterwaids the public executioner wearing “a 
waistcoat that had been bis.” 

I have, as on former occasions, to thank many friends 
for information and assistance of varied kind. To Mr. 
A. C. Swinburne my acknowledgments are specially due 
for having allowed me to examine Lamb’s manuscript 
annotations written in the interleaved copy of Wither, 
now in Mr. Swinburne’s possession. I have also to 
thanlc Mr. W. S. Ayrton, of Saltburn-by-the-Sea, the son 
of Lamb’s old friend, Mr. William A^ton, the eminent 
musical critic, and (as before) the family of the late Mr. 
Arthur Loveday, for permission to quote from unpub- 
lished letters of Lamb’s. 


Jmic 1884 . 
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TO 

• SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

(Prcfx«i to Lamb's Collected Works in ISIS.) 

My dear Coleridge — 

You will Emile to see the slender labours of 
your friend designated by tbc title of IForfe .• but such 
■'vas the wish of the gentlemen who have kindly under- 
taken the trouble of collecting them, and from their 
judgment could be no appeal. 

It would 1)0 a land of disloyalty to offer to any one but 
yoimself a, volume containing the early pieces, which were 
first published among your poems, and wore fairly deri- 
vatives from you and them. My friend Lloyd and myself 
came into our first battle (authorship is a sort of warfare) 
under cover of the greater Aja^- ^Ms association, 

wliich sRall always be a dear and proud recollection to 
me, came to be broken, — who snapped the tlmecfold cord, 
— ^ivhether yourself (but I know that was not the case) 
grew ashamed of yoiu: former companions, — or whether 
(which is by much the more probable) some ungracious 
bookseller was author of the separation, — I cannot tell ; — 
but wanting the support of your friendly elm (I speak for 
myself), my vine has, since that time, put forth few or no 
fruits ; the sap (if ever it had any) has become, in a 
manner, dried up and extinct : and you will find your old 
associate, in his second volume, dwindled into prose and 
criticism. 
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Am I right in assuming this as tho cause I ot 
as years come upon us (except with some more o 

liappy spirits), life itself loses much of its pootiy - 

we transcribe hut what we read in the great voium 
JTature; and, as the characters grow dim, 5 ,’ 

and look another way. You yourself rvrite no Chrima • > 
nor Ancient Mariners, now. i 

Some of tho Sonnets, which shnll he carelessly rium ^ 
over hy tho gcvreral reader, may happily awaken m yo 
wmemhrancea, which I should ho sorry should ho ex 
totally extinct — the momoiy 


Of summer haj-s and of detiglitfnl years — 

oven so far back as to those old suppers at our old 
Inn, — ^when life was fresh, and topics exhaustless,' — ^nnu 
yon first kindled in me, if not tho power, yet tho love ot 
poetr}’, and beauty, and kindliness — 

WTiat words have I lioard 
Spoke at Ita Mermaid 1 

The world has given you tunny n shrewd itip and prd 
since that time, but either my eyes sure grown dimmer, or 
Tny old friend is the same, who stood before me three-and- 
twenty years ago — hia hair a little confessing the hand of 
time, hut still sliroudiug tho same capaeious brain, — his 
heart not altered, scarcely where it " alteration finds." 

One piece, Coleridge, I have ventured to publish in its 
original forni, though I have heard you complain of n 
cortein over-imitation of the antique iu the style- If ^ 
touid sec any way of getting rid of the objection, vrithout 
Ttwnlmg it entirely, 1 would make some sacrifices. But 
wuen I wrote John Woodvil, 1 never proposed to mj'sclf 
any distmct doriation from common English. I had been 
ww y initiated in the writings of our elder dramatists ; 
eamnon and Eletcher, and Massinger, were then a first 

near Smitlifield, ivher. 

uamo ana Colendga were fond of meeting in early days. 
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love; aiul from what I wa."? ao freshlj' conversant in, what 
wonder if my language iinixirccptibly took a tinge 1 The 
very' tivic, which I hsid chosen for my story, that which 
immediately followed the Restoration, seemed to require, 
in an English play, that the English should he of rather 
an older cast, than that of the precise year in which it 
, happened to he written. I wish it had not some faults, 
wMch I can less vindicate than the language. — 

I remain, 

My dear Coleridge, 

Yours, 

With unabated esteem, 

C. LAhIB. 
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POEMS. 


1 

Was it some sweet device of Faery 
piat mock’d my steps with many a lonely glade, 
■Md fancied wanderings with a fair-hair’d maid 1 
H»ve these things been 1 or what rare witchcij', 
^ipregning -vvith delights the charmed air, 

■ Enligl^ted up the semblance of a smile 
In those fine eyes 1 methought they spake the while 
Soft soothing things, which might enforce despair 
To drop the murdering knife, and let go by 
His foul resolve. And does the lonely glade 
Still court the footsteps of the fair-hair’d maid 1 
Still in her locks the gales of summer sigh ? 
uTiile I forlorn do wander, reckless where, 

And ’mid my wanderings meet no Anna there. 


2 . 

When last I roved these winding wood-walks green, 
Green winding wallcs, and shady pathways sweet, 
Ofltimcs would Anna seek the silent scene, 
Shrouding her beauties in the lone retreat, 
e B 
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No more I licar her footsteps in the shade : 

Her image only in these pleasant ways 
Meets me self-wandering, where in happier days 
I held free converse with the fair-hair’d maid. 

I pass’d the little cottage which she loved, 

The cottage which did once ray all contain ; 

It spahe of days which ne’er must come again, 
Spake to my heart, and ranch my heart was moved. 
"Now fair hefall thee, gentle maid !’’ said I, 

And from the cottage turn’d me with a sigh. 

179D. 


3 . 

The Lord of Light shakes off his drowsyhed; 
Fresh from his couch up springs the lusty sun, 
And girds himself his mighty race to run. 
Meantime, by truant love of rambling led 
I turn my back on thy detested walls, 

Proud city , and thy sons I leave behind, 

A selhsh, sordid, money-getting kind 
» ho shut their ears when holy Freedom calls. 
I pass not thee so lightly, humble spire, 
a mindest me of many a pleasure gone, 

Of memest days of love and Islington, 

t"! deshe ; 

To journeying on, 

To the green plams of pleasant Hertfordshire. 


1795. 


4 . 


A Turin grace sits trembling in her eve 

Yet Jhcddira fv men's sight, 

ret biiedding a delicious lunar light. 
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Her gentle sprite ; peace, and meek quietness, 
And innocent loves, -and maiden purity : • 

A look whereof might heal the cruel smart 
Of changed friends, or fortune’s wrongs unkind ; 
Might to sweet deeds of mercy move the heart 
Of him who hate.s his bretliren of mankind. 
Turn’d are those lights from me, who fondly yet 
Past joys, vain loves, and buried hopes regret. 

1795. 



We were two pretty babes, tlie youngest she. 

The youngest, and the loveliest far, I ween. 

And Innocence her name. The time has been. 
We two did love each other’s company ; 

Time was, we two had wept to liavo been apart. 
But when by show of seeming good beguiled, 

I left the garb and manners of a child, 
ilnd my first love for man’s society, 

Defiling with tlie world my virgin heart — 

My .loved companion dropped a tear, and fled. 
And hid in deepest shades her awful head. 
Beloved, who siiaU tell me where thou art — 

In what delicious Eden to be found — 

That I may seek thee the wide world aroimd ? 

1795. 


6 . 

Methinks how dainty sweet it were, reclined 
Beueath the vast out-stretching hranches high 
Of some old wood, in careless sort to lie, 

Jfof of the busier scenes we left behind 
Aught envying. And, 0 Anna ! mild-eyed maid S 
Beloved ! I were well content to play ’ 

AVith thy free tresses all a smnmeris day. 

Losing the time beneath the greenwood shade. 
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Or migW sit aud tell some tender tale 
Of faithful vom repaid hy cruel scorn, 

A tale of true love, or of friend foi'got ; 

And I would teach thee, lady, how to rail 
In gentle sort, on those who practise not 
Or love or pity, though of woman bom. 

l79o 


7 . 

If from my lips some angry accents fell, 

Peevish complaint, or harsh reproof unkind, 

’Twas but the error of a sickly mind 

And troubled thoughts, clouding the purer "well. 

And waters clear of Reason ; and for me 
Let this my verse the poor atonement be— 

My verse, which thou to praise wort ever inclined 
Too highly, and with a tmrtial eye to see 
Ho blemish. Thou to me didst ever show 
Kindest affection j and would ofttimes lend 
An ear to the desponding love-sick lay, 

IVeeping my sorrows with me, who repay 
But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 

Mary, to thee, my sister aud my friend. 

1795, 


Friend of my earliest years and childish days. 
My joys, my sorrows, thou with me h.TSt shared, 
Companion dear ; and we alike have fared. 

Poor pilgrims wc, through life’s imequal ways. 

It were xmwisely done, should W’e refuse 
To cheer onr path, as fcatly as we may, — 

Onr lonely path to cheer, ns travellers use, 

With merry song, quaint talc, or roundelay. 

And wo vrill sometimes talk past trouhles o’er. 
Of mercies shown, and all our sickness healed. 
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And in His judgments God rememliering love : 
And we will learn to praise God evermore, 

For these “glad tidings of great joy,” revealed 
By that sooth messenger, sent from above. 

1797. 


9. 

WEITTEN AT MIDNIGHT, BY THE SEA-SIDE AFTER A 
VOYAGE. 

0, I could laugh to hear the midnight wind. 
That, rushing on its way with careless sweep. 
Scatters the ocean waves. And I could weep 
Like to a child. For now to my raised mind 
On wings of winds comes wild-eyed Phantasy, 
And her rude visions give severe delight. 

0 winged hark ! how swift along the night 
Pass’d thy proud keel ; nor shall I let go by 
Lightly of that drear hour the memory, 

AMien wet and chilly on thy deck I stood, 
XJnbonneted, and gazed upon the flood. 

Even till it seem’d a pleasant thing to die, — 

To be resolved into th’ elemental wave. 

Or take my poition with the winds that rave. 

179S. 


10 . 

As when a child on some long winter’s night 
Affrighted clinging to its grandame’s knees 
With eager wondering and perturb’d delight 
Listens strange tales of fearful dark decrees 
Mutter’d to wretch by necromantic spell ; 

Or of those hags, who at the witching time 
Of murky midnight ride the air sublime, 

And mingle foul embrace with fiends of hell : 
Cold .Horror drinks its blood ! Anon the tear 
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More gentle starts, to Lear the Leldnme tell 
Of pretty babes, that loved each other dear, 

Murder’d by cruel Uncle’s mandate fell : 

Even such the shivering joys thy tones impart, 

Even BO thou, Sipdons ! mcltest my sad heart ! 

1704. 


TO SAEA AKD HER SAMUEL. 

Was it so hard a thing 1 — I did but ask 
A fleeting holiday. One little vreek, 

Or haply two, had bounded my request. . 
lYliat if the jaded steer, who all day long 
Had home the heat and labour of the plough, 

"When evening came, and her sweet cooling hour, 
Should seek to trespass on a neighbour eopse, 

Where greener herbage waved, or clearer streams 
Invited him to slake his burning thirst? 

That man were crabbed, who should say him nay : 
That man wore churlish who should drive him tlAmce. 

A blessing light upon your head.?, ye good, 

Ye hospitable pair i I may not come, 

To catch on Clifden’s heights the summer gale ; 

1 may not come, a pilgrim, to the banks 
Of Avon, lucid stream, to taste the wave 
Which Sbakspe-aro drank, our British Helicon ! 

Or with mine eye intent on Redclifte towers. 

To muse in tears on that mysterious youth, 

Cruelly slighted, who to London walls, 

In eril hour, shaped his disastrous course. ' 

Complaint begone ; begone, unkind reproof : 

Take up, my song, take up a merrier strain, 

Eorget again, and lo I from Avon’s vales ■ 

Another “minstrel” cometh ! Youth endeared, 

(Jod and good angels guide thee on thy way, 

Aud gentler fortunes wait the friends I love. 

July 5, 1796. 



TO THE rOET COWPER. 


TO THE POET CO'^TER. 

CowPER, I thank my God that thou art healed ! 
Thine vas the sorest malady of all ; 

And I am sad to think that it should light 
Upon the urorthy head S But thou art healed, 
And thou art yet, we trust, the destined man 
Bom to reanimate the l3rrc, whose chords 
Have slumhered, and have idle lain so long ; 

To the immortal sounding of whose strings 
Did Milton- frame the stately paefed verse; 
Among whose wires with light finger playing. 
Our elder bard, Spenser, a gentle name. 

The lady Muses’ dearest darling child. 

Elicited the' deftest tunes yet heard 
In hall or bower, taking the delicate ear 
Of Sidney and his peerless maiden -Quectu 

Thou, then, take up the mighty epic strain, 
Cowper, of England’s Bards the wisest and the 


CHUiDHOOD. 

In my poor mind it is most sweet to uiuse 
Upon the days gone hy ; to act in thonght 
Past seasons o’er, and be again a child ; 

To sit in fancy on the turf-clad slope 
Do-wn which the child would roll ; to ’ 

Make posies in the sun, which the child s lian 
(Childhood offended soon, soon reconciled,) 

Would throw away, and straight take rT ’ 

Then fling them to the winds, and o er the xam 
Bound with so playful and so light a oo , 

That the pressed daisy scarce deohned her neau. 
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So meekly bad she leam’d to bear her cross — 
For she bad studied patience in the school 
Of Christ ; much comfort she had thence derived, 
And was follower of the jNAZARENE. 


THE SABBATH BELLS. 

The cheerful Sabbath bells, wherever heard. 

Strike pleasant on the sense, most like the voice 
Of one, who from the far-off hills proclaims 
Tidings of good to Zion ; chiefly when 
Their piercing tones fall sudden on the ear 
Of the contemplant, solitaiy man, 

"Whom thoughts abstruse or high have chanced to lure 
Forth from the walks of men, revolving oft. 

And oft again, hard matter, which eludes 
And baffles his pursuit, thought-sick and tired 
O^controversy, where no end appears, 

No clue to his rcse.arch, the lonely man 
Half wishes for society again. 

Him, thus engaged, the Sabbath bells salute 
Sudden / his heart awakes : his cars drink in 
The cheering music 3 his relenting soul 
Yearns after all the jois of social life 
And softens with the love of human kind. 


FANCY EMPLOYED ON DIVINE SUBJECTS. 

The truant fancy was a wanderer ever, 

A lone enthusiast maid. She loves to walk 
In the bright visions of empyreal light, 

By the green pastures, and the fragrant meads, 
MTiere the perpetual flowers of Eden blow ; 

By crystal streams, and by the living waters. 
Along whose margin grows the wondrous tree 



Whose leoTcs shall heal the natvona ; undemeath 
Whose holy shade a refuge shall he found 
Prom pain and ■waut^ nud all the Ills that wait 
On mortal life, from sin and death for ever. 


THE TOMB or OOUGL&S. 

{Set the Tfatjedy of that name.) 

When her sou, her Douglas, died, 

To the steep rock’s fearful side 
Fast the frautic mother hied — • 

O’er her blooming warrior dead 
Jinny a tear did Scotland shed, 

And shrieks of long and loud lament 
From her Grampian hills slie sent. 

Like one awakening from a trance 
She mot the shock of Lochlin’s'^ lance *, 
On her nide invader foe 
Tlctum’d an hundredfold tlie blow, 
Drove the taunting spoiler home ; 

Mournful thence she took her way 
To do ohsetvance at tho tomh 
MTiere the sou of Douglas lay 

Hound ahont the tomh did go 
In solemn state and order slow, 

SOent pace, and hlack attire, 

Earl or Knight, or good Esepure ; 
Whoe’er by deeds of valour done 
In battle had high honours won ; 
Whoe’er in their pure veins could trace 
The blood of Douglas’ noble race. 

’ Denmark. 
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With them the flower of minstrels came, 
And to their cunning harps did frame 
In doleful numhers piercing rlymes, 

Such strains as in the older times 
Had soothed the spirit of Fingnl, 

Echoing thro’ his father’s liall. 

“ Scottish maidens, drop a tear 
O’er the beauteous Hero’s bier ! 

Brave j'onth, and comely ’hove compare. 

All golden shone his burnish’d hair ; 

Valour and smiling courtesy 
Plajr’d in the simbeams of his eye. 

Closed are those eyes that shone so fair, 
And stain’d rvith blood his yellow liair. 
Scottish maidens, drop a tear 
O’er the beauteous Hero’s bier ! 

" Not a tear-, I charge you, shed 
For the false Glenalvon dead ; 

Unpitied let Glenalyon He, 

Foul stain to arms and chivalry ! 

“ Behind his back the traitor came, 

• And Douglas died without his fame. 

Young light of Scotland earl}' spent. 

Thy country thee shall long lament. 

And oft to after-times shall tell. 

In Hope’s sweet prime my Hero fell.” 


TO CHAELES LLOYD, AN UNEXPECTED 
VISITOB. 

Alone, obscure, without a friend, 

A cheerless, solitary thing. 

Why seeks my Lloyd the stranger out ? 
What offering can the stranger bring 
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Of sooinl scenos, home-bred delights, 

That him m aught compcusntc may 
For Sto'srey’s pleasant ■winter nights, 

For loves and friendships for away!.' 

In brief oblivion to forego 

Friends such, as thine, so justly dear, 

And be a'while ■with me content 
To stay, a handly loiterer, here. 

For this a gleam of random joy 

Hath flush’d iny rmaccnstom’d cheek; 

And ■with an o’erchargcd bursting heart, 

1 feel the thanks 1 cannot speak. 

0 1 sweet are all the Mnses' lays, 

And srvcet the charm of matin bird — 

’Twas long since these cstrangM cars 
The sweeter voice of friend had heard. 

The voice hath spoke ; the pleasant sounds 
In memory's cat in after-time 
Shall live, to sometimes ronse a tear, ' 

And sometimes prompt an honest rhyme. 

For ■when the transient charm is fled, 

And ■S’heu the little ■week is o’er, 

To cheerless, friendless solitude 
IVlien I return, as heretofore. 

Long, long, ■within my aching heart. 

The grateful sense shall cherish’d ho ; 

I'll think less meanly of myself, 

That Lloyd •will sometimes think on me. 

Jan. 1797. 
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A VISION OF REPENTANCE. 

I SAW a famous fountain in my dream, 

Where shady pathways to a valley led ; 

A weeping willow lay upon that stream, 

And aU around the fountain hrink were spread 
Wide branching trees, witb dark green leaf rich clad. 
Forming a doubtful twilight — desolate and sad. 

The place was such, that whoso enter’d in. 

Disrobed was of every earthly thought. 

And straight became as one that knew not sin, 

Or to the world’s first innocence was brought ; 
Enseem’d it now, he stood on holy ground. 

In sweet and tender melancholy wrapt around. 

A most strange calm stole o’er my soothfed sprite : 

Bong time I stood, and longer had I staid, 

When lo ! I saw, saw by the sweet moonlight, 

Which came in silence o’er that silent shade. 
Where near the fountain something like DESPAin 
Made of that weeping willow garlands for her hair. 

And eke with painfid fingers she inwove 
Many an uncouth stem of savage thorn — 

“ The willow garland, ikat was for her love. 

And t/tese her bleeding temples would adorn.” 

With sighs her heart nigh biurst, salt tears fast fell. 

As mournfully she bended o’er that sacred well. 

To whom when I address’d myself to speak. 

She lifted up her eyes, and nothing said ; 

The delicate red came mantling o'er her check. 

And, gathering up her loose attire, she fled 
To the dark covert of that ivoody shade. 

And in her goings seem’d a timid gentle maid. 
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Eovolving in my mind wliat this sliould mean, 

And why that lovely lady plninfed so ; 

Perplex’d in thought at that mysterious scene, 

And doubting if ’twero best to stay or go, 

I cast mine eyes in wistful gaze around, _ _ 

When from the shades came slow a small and plaintive 
soimd ; 

“Pysoiie^ am I, who love to dwell 
In these brown shades, this woody dell. 

Where never busy mortal came. 

Till now, to pry upon my shame. 

“ At thy feet what thou dost see 
The waters of repentance be. 

Which, night and day, I must augment 
With tears, lihe a true penitent, 

“ If haply so my day of grace 
Bo not yet past ; and this lone place, 
O’er-shadowy, dark, cxcludeth hence 
All thoughts but grief and penitence.” 

“ Why dost thou loccp, thou gentle maid! 

And wherefore in this barren shade 
Thy hidden thoughts with soii'ow feed 1 
Can thing so fair repentance need t” 

“ 0 ! 1 have done a deed of shame, 

And tiunted is my virgin fame. 

And stain’d the beauteous maiden wliito. 

In which my bridal robes were dight.” 

“ And who the promised spouse, declare : 

And u'hat those bridal garments were.” 

“ Severe and saintly righteousness 
Composed the clear white bridal dress ; 

' The Soul. 



TO CHjVRLES LLOYD. 

Jesus, the son of Heaven’s high King, 
Bought with His blood the maxriagc-ring. 

“ A wretched sinful creature, I 
Deem’d lightly of that sacred tie, 

Gave to a treacherous world my heart. 

And play’d the foolish wanton’s part. 

“ Soon to these miu-lcy shades I came. 

To hide from the sun’s light my shama 
And still I haunt this woody dell. 

And bathe me in that healing well, 

"Whose waters clear have influence 
From sin’s foul stains the soul to cleanse ; 

“ And night and day I them augment 
"With tears, like a true penitent. 

Until, due expiation made, 

And fit atonement fully paid, 

■ "The Lord and Bridegroom me present. 

Where in sweet strains of high consent, 

God’s throne before, the Seraphim 
Shall chaunt the ecstatic marriage lijunn.” 

“ JS'ow Christ restore thee sook ” — I said, 

And thenceforth all my dream was fled. 

1797 


TO CHAKLES LLOYD. 

A STRANGER, and alone, I past those scenes 
We past so late together; and my heart 
Felt something like desertion, when I look’d 
Around me, and the well-known voice of friend 
Was absent, and the cordial look was there 
Ho more to smile on me. I thought on Lloyd ; 
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All he had been to me. And now I go 
Again to mingle ’sv'ith a world impure, 

With men who mahe a mock of holj'' things 
Mistaken, and of man’s best hope think scorn. 

The world does much to warp the heart of man, 

And I may sometimes join its idiot laugh. 

Of this I now complain not. Deal with mo 
Omniscient Father ! as thou jndgest best, 

And in Thy season (mder Thou my heart. 

I pray not for myself; ,I pray for him, 

Whose soul is sore perplex’d ; shine Thou ou him. 
Father of Lights ! and in the difficult paths 
Make plain his way before him. His own thoughts 
May he not think, his own ends not pursue ; 

So shah he best perform Thy will on earth, 
Greatest .and Best, Thy will be ever ours 1 

August 1707. 


WBITTEN ON THE DAY OF JfY AUNT’s' 
FUNERAL. 

Thou too art dead ’ very kind 

Hast thou been to me in my childish days. 

Thou beat good creature. I have not forgot 
How thou didst love thy Charles, when ho was yet 
A prating schoolboy ; I have not forgot 
The busy joy on that important day, 

When, childlike, the poor wanderer was content 
To leave the bosom of parental love, 

His childhood’s play-place, and his early homo. 

For the rude festerings of a stranger’s hand, 

Hiird uncouth tasks, and schoolboy’s sc.anty fare. 
How did thine eye peruse him round and round. 
And hardly know him in his yellow coats, ^ 

Red leathern belt, and gown of russet blue 1 

’ Tlio dress of Christ’.s Hospital 
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Farewell, good aunt ! 

Go thou and occupy the same grave-bed 
Where the dead mother lies. 

Oh my dear mother, oh thou dear dead saint ! 
Where’s now that placid face, where oft hath sat 
A mother’s smile, to think her son shoidd thrive 
In this had world when she was dead and gone ; 
And where a tear hath sat (take shame, 0 son !) 
When that same child has proved himself unkind. 
One parent yet is left — a wretched thing, 

A sad survivor of his buried wife, 

A palsy-smitten, chUdish, old, old man, 

A semblance most forlorn of what he was, 

A merry cheerful man. A merrier man, 

A man more apt to frame matter for mirth. 

Mad jokes, and antics for a Christmas eve ; 

Making life social, and the laggard time 
To move on nimbly, never yet did cheer 
The little circle of domestic friends. 

• Fobruaiy 1797. 


WRITTEN A YEAR AFTER THE EVENTS. 

Alas ! how am I changed ! Where be the tears. 

The sobs, and forced suspensions of the breath. 

And all the dull desertions of the heart, 

With which I hung o’er my dead mother’s corse t 
Where be the blest subsidings of the storm 
Within, the sweet resignedness of hope 
Drawn heavenward, and strength of filial love. 

In which I bow’d me to my Father’s will 1 
My God, and my Redeemer ! keep not Thou 
, My soul in brute and sensual thanklessness 
Seal’d up ; oblivious ever of that dear grace 
And health restored to my long-loved friend, 
Long-loved, and worthy known. Thou didst not leave 
Her soul in death ! 0 leave not now, my Lord, 

0 
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Thy semnts in far worec, in spiritual de.ath ! 

And darkness blacker than those fearbd shadows 
Of the valley aU must tread. Lend us Thy halms. 
Thou dear Physician of the sin-sick soul, 

And heal our cleansed bosoms of the wounds ^ 

With which the world has pierced us thro’ and thro . 
Give us new flesh, now birth. Elect of heaven 
IMay we become ; in Thine election sine 
Contain’d, and to one purpose steadfast drawn, 

Oiu soul’s salvation ! 

Thou, and I, dear friend. 

With filial recognition sweet, shall know 
One day the face of our dear mother in heaven ; 

And her remember’d looks of love shall greet 
With looks of answering love ; her placid smiles 
Meet with a smile as plarid, and her hand 
With drops of fondness wet, nor fear repulse. 

Bo witness for me, Lord, 1 do not ask 

Those daj's of vanity to return again 

(Nor fitting me to ask, nor Thee to give). ' 

Vain loves and wanderings with a fair-hair’d maid- 

Child of the dust ns I am, who so long 

5Iy captive heart steep’d in idolatry 

And creatiuc-loves. Forgive me, 0 my Maker 1 

If in a mood of grief I sin almost 

In sometimes brooding on tho days long past. 

And from tho grave of time wishing them hack, 
Days of a mother’s fondness to her child, 

Her little one. 

0 where bo now those sports, 

And infant play-games 1 where the joyous troops . 
Of children, and the haunts I did so love? 

0 my companions, 0 ye lovhd names 

Of friend or playmate dear j gone are ye now ; 
Gone diverse ways ; to hononr and credit some, 
And some, I fear, to ignominy and shame ! 

1 only am left, with unavailing grief, 

To mourn one parent dead, and sec one live 
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Of all life’s joys bereft, aiul desolate : 

Am left with a few friends, and one, above 
The rest, found faithful in a length of years. 

Contented as I may, to bear me on 
To the not unpcaceful evening of a day 
Jladc black by morning storms ! 

Sopteinber 1707. 


■\VKITTEN SOON AFTER THE PRECEDING 
POEM. 

Thou should'st have longer lived, and to the grave 
Have peacefully gone down in full old age 1 
Thy children would have tended thy gray hairs. 

We might have sat, as we have often done, 

By our fireside, and talk’d whole nights away, 

Old times, old friends, and old event-s rewilHng ; 
With many a circumstance, of trivial note. 

To memory dear, and of importance grown. 

How shall ive tell them in a stranger’s car 1 
A wayward son ofttimes was I to thee ; 

And yet, in all our little bickerings, 

Domestic jars, there was, I know not what. 

Of tender feeling, that were ill exchanged 

Por this world’s chilling fricndsliips, and their smiles 

Familiar, whom the heart calls strangers still. 

A heavy lot hath he, most wretched man ! 

Who lives the last of all his family ; 

He looks around him, and his eye discerns 
The face of the stranger, and his heart is sick. 

Man of the world, what canst thou do for him ? 
Wealth is a burden, which he coidd not bear ; 

Mirth a strange crime, the which he dares not act ; 
And wine no cordial, but a bitter cup. 

For wounds like his Christ is the only cure. 

And gospel promises are his by right, 
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For these were given to the poor in heart. 

Go, preach thou to him of a world to come, 

"Where friends shall meet and know each other’s face. 
Say less than this, and say it to the ^Yinds. 

Octohor 1797. 


WRITTEN ON CHRISTMAS BAY, 1797. 

I AM a widow’d thing, now thon art gone ! 

Now thou art gone, my own familiar friend, 
Companion, sister, helpmate, counsellor I 
Alas that honoured mind, whose sweet reproof 
And meekest wisdom in times past have smooth’d 
The unfiiial harshness of my foolish speech, 

And made me loving to my parents old, 

(inry is this so, ah, God I why is this so 1) 

That honour’d mind become a fearful blank, 

Her senses look’d up, and herself kept out 
From human sight or converse, while bo marfy 
Of the foolish sort arc left to roam at large. 

Doing all acts of folly, and sin, and shame 7 
Thy paths ate mysterj- ! 

Yet I will not think, 

Sweet friend, hut we shall one day meet, and live 
In quietness, and die so, fearing God. 

Or if not, and these false suggestions ho 
A fit of the weak natine, loth to part 
With what it loved so long, and held so dear ; 

If thou art to he taken, and I left 
(Afore sinning, yet nnpnnish'd, save in thee). 

It is the will of God, and wo are clay 

In the potter’s hands ; and, at the worst, are made 

From, absolute nothing, vessels of disgrace. 

Till, His most righteous purpose wrought in us. 
Our purified spirits find their perfect rest. 
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THE OLD FASIILIAR FACES. 

Where are they gone, the old familiar faces ? 

I had a mother, hut she died, and left me, 

Died prematurely in a day of horrors — 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have had playmates, I have had companions, 

In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days — 
All, aU are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have been laughing, I have been carousing, 
Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cronies — 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I loved a love once, fairest among women. 

Closed ai-e her doors on me, I must not see her — 

Alii familiar faces. 

I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man. 

Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly ; 

Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces. 

Ghost-like, I paced round the haunts of my childhood. 
Earth seem’d a desert I was bmmd to traverse. 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 

Priend of my bosom, thou more than a brother ! 

Why wert not thou bom in my father’s dwelling? 

So might we talk of the old familiar faces. 

For some they have died, and some they have left me, 
And seme are ial-enfrom me,- all are departed ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

Januory 1798. 
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■ COMPOSED AT MIDEIGHT. 

From broken, visions of pertnrbfed rest 
I wake, and start, and feat to sleep again. 

How total a privation of all sounds, _ 

Sights, lurd famihar objects, man, bird, beast. 

Herb, tree, or flower, and prodigal light of heaven 1 
’Twere some relief to catch the drowsy cry 
Of the mechanic watchman, or the noise 
Of revel, reeling home from midnight cups. 

Those are the meanings of the d 3 Tng man. 

Who lies in the upper chamber ; restless moans, 

And interrupted only by a cough 
Consumptive, torturing the wasted lungs. 

So in the bitterness of death he lies, 

And waits in anguish for the morning’s light. 

Wlial can that do for him, or what restore 1 
Short taste, faint sense, affecting notices, , 

And little images of pleasures past, 

Of health, and active life — (health not yet slain. 

Hot the other grace of life, a good name, sold 
For sin’s black wages). On his tedious bed 
He writhes, and timis bun from th’ accusing light, 
And finds no comfort in the sun, hut says 
MTien night comes I shall get a little rest.” 

Some few groans more, death comes, and there an end. 
’Tis darkness and conjecture all beyond ; 

Weak nature fears, though charity must hope. 

And fancy, most licentious on such themes. 

Where decent reverence wcU had kept her mute, 

Hath o’er-stock’d hell with devils, and brought down 
By her enormous fabVmgs, nnd mad lies. 

Discredit on the gospel’s serious truths 
And salutary fears. The man of parts, 

Boet, or prose declaimer, on his couch 
Lolling, like one indifferent, fabricates 
A heaven of gold, where he, and such as he, 
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Their heads encompassed vath crowns, their heels 
"With fine wings garlanded, shall tread the stars, 
Beneath their feet, heaven’s pavement, far removed 
From damnhd spirits, and the torturing cries 
Of men, his brethren, fashion’d of the earth, ' 

As he was, nourish’d with the self-same breath, 

Belike his kindred or companions once. 

Through everlasting ages now divorced, 

In chains and savage torments, to repent 

Short years of folly on earth. Their groans unheard 

In heaven, the saint nor pity feels, nor care, 

For those thus sentenced — ^pity might disturb, 

The delicate sense and most dhdne repose 
Of spirits angelical. Blessed be God, 

The measures of BKs judgments are not fix’d 
By man’s erroneous standard. He discerns 
No such inordinate difierence and vast 
Betwixt the sinner and the saint, to doom 
So disproportion’d fates. Compared -with Him, 
Norman on earth is holy call’d ; they best 
Stand in His sight approved, who at His feet 
Their little cro'wns of virtue cast, and yield 
To Him of His OAvn works the praise, His due. 

LIVING WITHOUT GOD IN THE WORLD. 

Mystery of God ! thou brave and beauteous world. 
Made fair with light and shade and stars and flowers. 
Made fearful and august with woods and rocks ; 

Jagg’d precipice, black mountain, sea in storms, 

Sun, over all, that no co-rival owns. 

But thro’ Heaven’s pavement rides as in despite 
Or mockery of the littleness of man ! 

I see a mighty arm, by man imseen. 

Resistless, not to be controU'd, that guides. 

In solitude of unshared energies. 

All these thy ceaseless miracles, 0 world ! 

Arm of the world, I view thee, and I muse 
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On Man, who, trusting in his mortal strength, 

Leans on a shadou'y staff, a staff of dreams. 

"We consecrate our total hopes and fears 

'To idols, flesh and hlood, onr love (heaven’s due). 

Our praise and admiration ; praise bestow'd 
By man on man, and acts of worship done 
To a kindred nature, certes do reflect 
Some portion of the glory and rays oblique 
Upon the poKtic worshipper, — so man 
Extracts a pride from his humility. 

Some braver spirits of the modem stamp 
Affect a Godhead nearer ; these talk loud 
Of mind, and independent intellect, 

Of energies omnipotent in man ; 

And man of his own fate artificer ; 

'Yea, of his own life lord, and of the days 
Of his abode on earth, when time shall be, 

That life immortal shall become an art. 

Or Death, by chymio practices deceived. 

Forego the scent, which for six thousand years , 
Like a good hound he has follow’d, or at length . 

More manners learning, and a decent sense 
And reverence of a philosopliio world. 

Relent, and leave to prey on carcasses. 

But these are fancies of a few ; the rest, 

Atheists, or Deists only in the name, 

By word or deed deny a God. They eat 
Their daily bread, and dmw the breath of heaven 
Without or thought or thanks ; ^heaven’s roof to them 
Is but a painted ceiling hung with lamps. 

No more, that lights them to their purposes. 

They wander “loose about,” they nothing see, , 
Themselves except, and creaUures like themselves. 
Short-lived, short-sighted, imijotont to save. 

So on their dissolute spirits, soon or late. 

Destruction cometli “ like an armhd man,” 

Or.like.a dream of murder in the night. 

Withering their mortal faculties, and brealring 
The bones of all their pride. . 


179S. 



JOHN WOOHVIL; 

A TRAGEDY EN' FIVE ACTS 


CnABACTBKS. 

Sin Wj\j,Tn’. WooDTir* 

JOSSK, ) , . 

Sisios, I 

)■ of John. 

S.vsprono, Sir U'aller's ohl SltxcarA. 

JrAltOAnirr, Otjihnr. Vard of .V/> }Vnlkr. 

Tova John’s riotous tomjxttnon.'!, 

SiyiVASTs. 

ScE>T , — Far ih« vtosl port at Sir ii'aikr's mnnsion in Devon. 

(hire; a( otli'r timex vt the/orrst 0/ Shmoood. 

Tjitp . — Soon after the Jksloration. 

ACT THE FIRST. 

Bcsse. — A Servant.^ Apartment vi Jfhoodt’il Jlall. 
Servaulft drinl-inrf. — I’ivie, the Morning. 

A Song hg Danieu 
“ IVhPn tlie King enjoys Iiis oirn .ngain.'’ 

JVfei-. A delicate pong. AVliere didst Jeani it, folloTi’ ? 
Daniel. Even there, ■n-here thou leaniest thy oaths and 
thy politics- — at our master’s tnhle. AVhere else should a 
servjng'UiMi pich up liis poor accomplishiuents 1 
Martin. Well spoken, Daniel. 0 rare Daniel ! — his 
oaths and his politics ! excellent I 
ftrancis. And ulicre didst pick up thy knaveiy, Daniel i 
Det. That came to him by inheritance. His family 
have supplied the shire of Devon, time out of mind, ivith 
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good thieves and bad serving-men. All of Ins race have 
come into the world isithont their conscience. 

Ifar. Good thieves, and b.ad serving-men 1 Better and 
better. I marvel what Daniel hath got to say in reply. 

Dan. I marvel more when thou wilt say anything to 
the purpose, thou shallow serving-man, whose swiftest 
conceit c.arries thee no higher than to apprehend with 
difiBculty the stale jests of us thy compeers. When wast 
ever known to club thy own particular jest among us 1 
jl/ar. Most unkind Daniel, to speak such biting things 
of me ! 


Fran. See — if he hath not brought tears into the poor 
fellow s eyes with the saltness of his rebuke. 

P'^n. No offence, brother Martin— I meant none. 

IS true. Heaven gives gifts and withholds them. It 
has been pieced to bestow upon me a nimble invention 
to the man^actnre of a jest ; and upon thee, Martin, an 
indifferent bad capacity to understand my meaning. 

Mar. Is that idH I am content. Hero’s -my hand. 

'ran. ycll, I hkc a little innocent mirth myself, but 
never could endiue bawdij'. 

Dan. Quol liommes tot sentenii<e 
Mar. And what is that? 

Dan. Ks Greek, and argues difference of opinion. 

between us. 

Dan. Here’s to thee, brother Martin {drinlA 

Mar. And to thee, Daniel (drin};s). ' 

^ {drinl-s). 

Mar T thee {drinh). 

-war. I shall be fuddled anon. ^ ^ 

vice."”' I bold to be a very despicable 


[They drink rmm 

Dan. MdiCs thS“mr’ 

Fet. And the tongue to stammer, 

Dan. .^d to blab out secrets. 

[Dur„,y this conversation- they continue drinhiny.) 
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Pei. Some men do not know an enemy from a friend 
when they are drunk. 

Ban. Certainly sohriety is the health of the soul. 

Mar. Now I know I am going to be dnmL 

Ban. How canst tell, diy-bones ? 

Mar. Because I begin to be melancholy. That’s always 
a sign. 

Fran. Take care of Martin, he’ll topple off his seat 
else. PMartin drops asleep. 

Pet. Times are greatly altered since young master took 
upon himself the government of this household. 

All. Greatly altered. 

Fran. I think everything be altered for the better since 
his Majesty’s blessed restoration. 

Pet. In Sir Walter’s days there was no encouragement 
gjven to good housekeeping. 

. All. None. 

Ban. For instance, no possibility of getting drunk 
before two in the afternoon. 

Pet., Every man his allowance of ale at breakfast — his 
quart ! 

All. A quart ! ! {in derision). 

Ban. Nothing left to our o^vn sweet discretions. 

Pet. ■ Whereby it may appear, wo were treated more 
like beasts than what we were — discreet and reason.able 
serving-men. 

All. Like beasts. 

Mar. {opening his eyei). Like beasts ! 

Ban. To sleep, wag-tail ! 

Fran. I marvel all this while where the old gentleman 
has found means to secrete himself. It seems no man has 
heard of him since the day of the King’s return. Can any 
tell, why our young master, being favoured by the court, 
should not have interest to procure his father’s pardon. 

Ban. Marry, I think ’tis the obstinacy of the old 
Knight, that irill not be beholden to the court for liis 
safety. 

Mar. Now that is wilful. 
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Fran. But can any tell me the place of his conceal- 
ment 1 

Pet. That cannot I ; hut I have my conjectures. 

Dan. Two hundred pounds, as I hear, to the man that 
shall apprehend him. 

Fran. Well, I have my siKpicions. 

Pet. And so have L 

Mar. And I can keep a secret. 

Fran, {to Peter). Warwickshire you mean {aside). 

Pet. Perhaps not. 

Fran. Nearer, perhaps. 

Pet. I say nothing. 

Dan. I hope there is none in this company would he 
mean enough to betray him. 

All. 0 Lord, surely not. 

[T/ieit dnnh to Sir Walter’s safety. 
Fran. I have often wondered how our maister came to 
he excepted by name in the late Act of Oblivion. 

Dan. Shall I tell the reason 1 

All. Ay, do. <■ 

Dan. ’Tis thought he is no great friend to the present 
happy establishment. 

All. Oh I monstrous '. 

Pet. Fellow-servants, a thought strikes me. Do we, or 
do we not, come under the penalties of the Treason Act, 
by re.ason of our being privy to this man’s concealment ! 
All. Truly, a sad consideration. 

To them enters Sandfoed suddenly. 

Sandford. You well-fed and unprofitable grooms, 
Llaintain’d for state, not use ; 

You lazy feasters at another’s cost, 

That eat like maggots into an estate, 

And do as little work, 

Being indeed but foul excrescences. 

And no just parts in a wcU-order’d family ; 

You base aud rascal imitators, 

Wlio act up to the height your ma.ster’s vices, - 
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But cannot read his virtues in your bond ; 

Wliich of you, as I enter’d, spake of betraying? • 

Was it you, or you, or, thin-face, vas it you ? 

Mar. Whom does he call thin-face ? 

Sand. No prating, loon, but tell me who be was. 
That I may brain the \dllain with my staff. 

That seeks Sir Walter’s life I 
You miserable men. 

With minds more slavish than your slave’s estate. 

Have you that noble bounty so forgot, 

Which took you from the looms, and from the ploughs, 
Which better had ye follow’d, fed ye, clothed j'c. 

And entertain’d ye in a worthy service. 

Where your best wages was the world’s repute, 

That thus ye seek his life, by whom ye live ? 

Have you forgot, too, 

How often in old times 

Your drunken mirths have stimn’d day’s sober ears, 
Carousing full cups to Sir Walter’s health ? 

Wliom now ye would betray, but that he lies 
Out of the reach of your poor treacheries. 

This learn from me. 

Our master’s secret sleeps with trustier tongues, 

Than will unlock themselves to carles like you. 

Clo, get you gone, you knaves. Who stirs ? this staff 
Shall teach you manners else. 

All. Well, wo are going. 

Sand. And quickly, too, ye had better, for I see 
Young mistress Margaret coming this way. 

[Exeunt all hut Sandfoed. 

Enter JIaegaeet, as in a fright, pursued bg a Gentle- 
man, who, seeing Sandfoed, retires muttering a curse. 

SANDFOnn. JTAEGAKEr. 

Sand. Good-morrow to my fair mistress. ’Twas a chance 
I saw you, lady, so intent was I 
On chiding hence these graceless serving-men, 

Who cannot break their fast at morning meals , 
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Without debauch and mis-timed notings. 

This house hath been a scene of nothing else, 

But atheist riot and profane excess, 

Since my old master quitted all his rights here. 

Marg. Each day I endure fresh insult from the sconi 
Of Woodvil’s friends, the unciril jests 
And free discourses of the dissolute men 
That haunt this mansion, making me their mirth. 

Sand. Does my young master know of these affronts 1 
Marg. I cannot tell. Perhaps he has not been told. 
Perhaps he might have seen them if he would. 

I have known him more quick-sighted. Let that pass. 
All things seem changed, I think. I had a friend 
(I can’t bv\t weep to think him alter’d too) — 

These things are best forgotten ; but I knew 
A man, a young man, young, and full of honour. 

That would have pick’d a quarrel for a straw, 

And fought it out to the extremity, 

E’en with the dearest friend he had alive. 

On but a bare surmise, a possibility. 

That Margaret had suffer’d an affront 
Some are too tame that were too splenetic once. 

Sand. ’Twere best he should be told of these affronts. 
Marg. I am the daughter of his father’s friend, 

Sir Walter’s orphan ward. 

I am not his servant-maid, that I should wait 
The opportunity of a gracious hearing. 

Inquire the times and seasons when to put 
My peevish prayer up at young Woodvil’s feet. 

And sue to him for dow redress, who was 
Himself a suitor late to Margaret. 

I am somewhat proud : and Woodvil taught me pride. 

I was his favourite once, his playfellow in infancy. 

And joyfid mistress of his youth. 

None once so pleasant in his eyes os Margaret. 

His conscience, his religion Margaret was. 

His dear heart’s confessor, n heart within that heart. 
And all dear things s\unm’d up in her alone. 
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As Margaret smiled or frown’d Jolin lived or died: 

His dress, speech, gesture, studies, friendships, all 
Being fashioned to her lildng. 

His flatteries taught me first this self-esteem. 

His flatteries and caresses, while he loved. 

The world esteem’d her happy, who had won 
' His heart, who won all hearts ; 

And ladies envied me the love of Woodvil. 

Sand. He doth afiect the courtier’s life too much, 
Wliose art is to forget, 

And that has wrought this seeming change in him, 
That was by nature noble. 

’Tis these comt plagues, that swarm about our house, 
Have done the mischief, making his fancy giddy 
With images of state prefennent, place, 

Tainting his generous spirits with ambition. 

Marff. I know not how it is; 

A cold protector is John grown to me. 

The mistress and presumptive wife of Woodvil 
Can never stoop so low to supplicate 
A man, her equal, to redress those wrongs. 

Which he was bound first to prevent : 

But which his own neglects have sanction’d rather. 

Both sanction’d and provoked : a mark’d neglect, 

And strangeness fastening bitter on his love. 

His love which long has been upon the wane. 

Bor me, 1 am determined what to do : 

To leave this house this night, and lukewarm John, 

And trust for food to the Earth and Proridencc. 

Sa7id. 0 lady, have a care 
Of these indefinite and spleen-bred resolves. 

You know not half the dangers that attend 
Upon a life of wandering, which your thoughts now 
Feeling the swellings of a lofty anger. 

To your abusbd fancy, as ’tis likely. 

Portray without its terrors, painting lies 
And representments of fallacious liberty — 

You know not what it is to leave the roof that shelters you. 
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Marg. I have thought on every possible event, 

The dangers and discoiu-agements you speah of, 

Even till my Tvoman’s heart hath ceased to fear them. 
And cowardice grows enamour’d of rare accidents, 

E or am I so unfumish’d as you tliinli. 

Of practicable schemes. 

Sand- Now God forbid ; think twice of this, dear lady. 
Marg. I pray j’ou spare me, BIr. Sandford, 

And once for all believe, nothing can shake my purpose. 
Sand- But what course have you thought on 7 
Marg. To seek Sir Walter in the forest of Sherwood. 

I have letters from young Simon, 

Acquainting me with all the circumstances 
Of their concealment, place, and manner of life. 

And the merry hours they spend in the green haunts 
Of Sherwood, nigh which place they have ta’en a house 
In the town of Nottingham, and pass for foreigners. 
Wearing the dress of Ikenchmen. — 

All which I have perused with so attent 
And childlike lonpngs, that to my doting eats 
Two sounds now seem like one. 

One meaning in two words, Sherwood and .Liberty.— 
And, gentle Blr. Sandford, — 

'Tis you that must provide now 

The means of my dcparliu-c, which for safety 

Must be in boy’s apparel. ' ' 

Sand. Since you will have it so 
(Bly careful age trembles at all may happen) 

1 win engage to furnish you. 

I have the keys of the wardrobe, and can fit you 
With garments to your size. 

1 know a suit 

Of lively Lincoln Green, that shall much grace you 
In the wear, being glossy fresh, and worn but seldom, 
Young Stephen Woodvil wore them while he lived. 

I have the keys of all this house and passages. 

And ere day break will rise and let you forth. 

What things soe er y^ou have need of I can furnish yon 
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And will provide a. horse and trusty guide 
To hear you on yoiu: wa^' to Nottinghain. — 

Marg. That once Uiis day and night were fairly past ! 
For then Fll bid this house and love farewell ; 

Farewell, sweet Devon ; farewell, lukewarm John : 

For with the morning’s light will Margaret be gone. 
Thanks, courteous Mr. Sandford. — \Exmint divers -wags. 


ACT THE SECOND. 

Scene. — An, Apartment in Woodvil Hall. 

John "Woodvil — almic. 

{Reading parts of a letter.) 

The Letter. 

“When Love grows cold, and indifference has usurped 
upon old esteem, it is no marvel if the world begin to 
account rtaf dependence, which hitherto has been esteemed 
honourable shelter, The comrse I have taken (in leaving 
this house, not easily wrought thereunto) seemed to me 
best for the onceTor-all releasing of yourself (who in times 
past have deserved well of me) from the now daily and 
not to be endured tribute of forced love, and Hi-dissembled 
reluctance of affection. „ iUnGAEET.” 

Gone ! gone ! my girl 1 so hasty, Margaret ! 

And never a kiss at parting 1 shallow loves. 

And likings of a ten days’ growth, use courtesies, 

And show red eyes at parting. Who bids “ farew^cll ’’ 

In the same tone he cries “ God speed you, sir?” 

Or tells of joyful victories at sea, 

\STiere he hath ventures ? does not rather muffle 
His organs to emit a leaden sound, 

To suit the melancholy didl “ farewell,” 

W'hich They in Heaven not use ? — 

So peevish, Margaret ? 

D 
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But ’tis the common error of your sex, 

AVhen our idolatrj- slackens, or glows less, 

(As who of woman horn can keep his faculty, 

Of Admiration, being a deca\’ing faculty, 

Bor ever strain'd to the pitch 1 or can at pleasure 
Make it renewable, as some appetites are. 

As namely. Hunger, Thirst 1) — this being the case, 

They tax us udth neglect, and love grown cold. 

Coin plainings of the perfidy of men, 

Which into maxims pass, and apothegms 
To he retail’d in ballads. — 

I know them all. 

They are jealous, when our larger hearts receive 
Store guests than one. (Love in a woman’s heart 
Being all in one.) For me, I am sure I have room here 
For more disturbers of my sleep than one. 

Love shall have part, but Love shall not have all 
Ambition, Pleasure, Vanity, all by turns. 

Shall lie in my bed, and keep me fresh and waking ; 

Yet Love not be excluded. — Foolish wench, , 

I could have loved her twenty years to come. 

And still have kept my liking. But siuce ’tis so, 

Why, faro thee well, old play-fellow ! I’ll try 
To squeeze a tear for old acquaintance’ sake. 

I shall not grudge so much. 

To him alters Lovel. 

Lov. Bless us, Woodvil ! what is the matter 1 I pro- 
test, man, I thought you had been weeping. 

IT’^ood. Nothing is the matter, only the wench has 
forced some water into my eyes, whidi will quickly 
disband. 

Lov. I cannot conceive you. 

Tl’^ooci. Margaret is flown. 

Lov, Upon what pretence 1 

Wood. Neglect on my part; which it seems she has 
had the wit to discover, maugro aU my pains to conceal it. 

Lov. Then you confess the charge 1 
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Wood. To say the truth, my love for her has of lato 
stopped short on this side idolatry. 

Zov. As all good Christians should, I think. 

Wood. I am sure, I could have loved her still within 
the limits of warrantable love. 

Zov. A kind of brotherly affection, I take it. 

Wood. We should have made excellent man and wife 
in time. 

Zov. A good old couple, when the snows fell, to crow'd 
about a sea-coal fire, and talk over old mattei-s. 

Wood. While' each should feel, what neither cared to 
acknowledge, that stories oft repeated may at last come 
to lose some of their grace by the repetition. 

Zov. Which both of you may yet live long enough to 
discover. For, take my word for it, Margiiret is a bird, 
that will come back to you •without a lure. 

Wood. Never, never, Lovcl Spite of ray levity, with 
tears I confess it, she w’as a lady of most con&mcd honour, 
of an unmatchablo spirit, and determinate in all mrtuous 
resolutions ; not hasty to anticipate an affront, nor slow 
to feel, where just provocation was given. 

Zov. What made you neglect her, then 1 

Wood. Mere le'vity and youthfulness of blood, a malady 
incident to young men, physicians call it caprice. Nothing 
else. He that sbghted her knew her value ; and ’tis odds, 
but for thy sake, Margaret, John will yet go to his grave 
a bachelor. [A noi^e heard as of one di-mk and singing. 

Zov. Here comes one that 'will quickly dissipate these 
humoms. 

Enter one driinh 

Drunken Man. Good-morrow to you, gentlemen. Sir. 
Lovcl, I am your humble servant. Honest Jack Woodvil, 

I will get drunk with you to-morrow. 

Wood. And why to-morrow, honest Mr. Freeman 1 

Drunk M. I scent a traitor in that question. A 
beastly question. Is it not his Jlajestj-’s birthday ? the 
day of all days in the year, on which King Charles the 
Second was graciously pleased to bo bom. (Sings) 
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“ Great pity ’tis such days as those should come hut once 
a year.” 

Lov. Drunk iu a morning ! foil 1 how he stinks. 

Drunh M. And why not dnink in a morning 1 canst 
tell, hully 1 

TToorf. Because being the sweet and tender infancy of 
the day, methinks it should ill-cndure such early blightings. 

Drunh M. I grant yon, ’tis in some sort the youth and 
tender nonage of the day. Youth is bashful, and I give it 
a cup to cncoinage it. {Sings) “Ale that will make 
Grimalkin prate.” — At noon I drink for thirst, at night 
for fellowship, but above all I love to usher in the bashful 
morning under the auspices of a freshening stonp of liquor. 
{Sings) “Ale in a Saxon mmkin then ilakcs valour 
burgeon in tall men.” — But I crave pardon. I fear I 
keep that gentleman from serious thoughts. There be 
those that wait for me in the cellar. 

TFood. Who are they 1 

Drunh if. Gentlemen, my good friends, Cleveland,' 
Delaval, and Truby. I know by this time the}’ are all 
clamorous for me. [Dxit singing. 

Wood. This keeping of open house acquaints a man 
■with strange companions. 

Enter at another door. Three calling for 
Hahry Freeman. 

Harry Freeman, Harry Freeman. • 

He is not here. Let us go look for him. 

Where is Freeman 1 
Where is Harry ? 

[Exeunt the Three, calling for Freeman. 
Wood. Did you ever see such gentry 1 {laughing). 
These are they, that fatten on ale and tobacco in a morn- 
ing, drink burnt brandy at noon to promote digestion, and 
piously conclude ■with quart bumpers after supper to prove 
their loyalty. 

Lov. Come, shall' we adjourn to the Tennis Court I 
Wood. No, you shall go with me into the gsdleiy. 
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where I will show you the Vandyl-e I have purchased : 
“ The late king taking leave of his children.” 

Lov. I will hut adjust my dress, and attend you. 

[Exit Lovel. 

IVood. (alone). Now universal England getteth di'unk 
For joy that Charles, her monarch, is restored : 

And she, that sometime wore a saintly mask. 

The stale-grown vizor from her face doth pluck. 

And weareth now a suit of morris hells, 

With which she jingling goes through all her tomis and 
villages. 

The baffled factions in their houses skulk ; 

The commonwcalthsman, and state machinist, 

The cropp’d fanatic, and fifth-monarchy-man, 

Who heareth of these visionaries now 1 

They and their dreams have ended. Fools do sing, _ 

Where good men yield God thanks ; hut politic spirits, 

Who live hy ohservation, note these changes 

Of the popular mind, and thereby serve their ends. 

Then why not 1 1 What’s Charles to -me, or Oliver, 

But as my own advancement hangs on one of them 1 

I to myself am chief. know. 

Some shallow mouths cry out, that I am emit 
With the gauds and show of state, the point of place. 

And trick of precedence, the ducks, and nods. 

Which weak minds pay to rank. ’Tis not to sit 
In place of worship at the royal masques. 

Their pastimes, plays, and Whitehall banquetings. 

For none of these, 

Hor yet to he seen whispering with some great one. 

Do I affect the favours of the court. 

1 would he great, for greatness hath great poiver, 

And that’s the fruit I reach at. — 

Great spirits ask great play-iooin. Ulio could sit, 

With these prophetic swellings in my breast. 

That prick and go.ad me on, and never cease. 

To the fortunes something tells me I was horn to ? 

Who, vrith such monitors within to stir him. 
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Would sit Win down with Iftzy arms across, 

An unit, a thing without a name in the state, 

A something to be govern’d, not to govern, r r •* 

A fishing, hawking, hunting coiintry gentleman 1 lAOTt. 


Scene . — Sherwood Forest. 

sra VVAETEE "WOOnVIE, SMOK WQODVII* 
(disguised as Frenchmen). 

Sir Wal. How fares my boy, Simon, my youngest bom, 
My hope, my pride, yoimg Woodxdl, speak to mel 
Some grief untold weighs heavy at thy heart : 

I know it by thy alter’d cheer of late. 

Thinkest thy brother plays thy father false ? 

It is a mad and thriftless prodigal. 

Grown proud upon the favours of the court ; 

Court manners, and court fashions, lie affects, 

And in the heat and uncheck’d blood of youth, 

Harboius a company of riotous men, «. 

All hot, and young, court-seekere like himself. 

Most gkilful to devour a patrimony ; 

And these have eat into my old estates, 

And these have drain’d thy father’s cellars dry ; 

But these so common faults of youtli not named, 

(Things which themselves outgrow, left to themselves) 

I know no quality that stains Ws honour. 

My fife upon his faith and noble mind, 

Son John could never play thy father false. 

Sim. I never thought but nobly of my brother, 
Touching his honour and fidelity, 

Stiil I could wish him charier of his person. 

And of his time more frugal, than to spend 
In riotous living, graceless society, 

And mirth unpalatahle, hours better employ’d 
(With those persuasive graces natmc lent him) 

In fervent pleadings for a father’s life. 

Sir Wal. I would not owe my life to a jealous court. 
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^nxose shallow policy I know it is, 

On some reluctant acts of prudent mercy, 

(ITot Voluntaiy, but extorted by the times. 

In the first tremblings of new-fixed power, 

And recollection smarting from old wounds,) 

On these to build a spurious popularity. 

Unknowing what free grace or mercy mean, 

They fear to punish, therefore do they pardon. 

For this cause have I oft forbid my son. 

By letters, overtures, open solicitings. 

Or closet-tamperings, by gold or fee, 

To beg or bargain with the court for my life. 

Sim. And John has ta’en you, father, at your word. 
True to the letter of liis paternal clmrgc. 

Sir IF«Z. Well, my good cause, and my good conscience, 
hoy, 

Shall be for sons to me, if John prove false. . 

Men die but once, and the opportunity 
Of a noble death is not an every-day fortune ; 

It is a gift which noble spirits pray for. 

Sim. 1 would not wrong my brother by surmise ; 

I know him generous, full of gentle qualities, 

Incapable of base compliances. 

No prodigal in his nature, but affecting 
This show of bravery for ambitious ends. 

He drinks, for ’tis the humour of the court. 

And drink may one day wrest the secret from him. 

And pluck you from your hiding-place in the sequel.^ 

Sir TFnZ. Fair death shall be my doom, and foul life is. 
Till when, we’ll live ns free in this green forest. 

As yonder deer, who roam unfearing treason ; 

Who seem the Aborigines of this place, 

Of Sherwood theirs by tenure. — 

Sim. ’Tls said, that Kobert Earl of Huntingdon, 

Men call’d him Eobin Hood, an outlaw bold. 

With a merry crow of hunters here did haunt, 

Not sjiaring the king’s venison. Maj* one believe 
The antiqjie tale 1 
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Sir Tr«?- There is much likdihood, 

Sudi handits did ia England erst abonud, 

When polity was young. I have read of the pranKs 
Of that mad archer, and of thc 'tax he levied 
On travellers, whatever their degree, 

Baron, or knight, whoever pass’d th^e woods. 

Layman, or priest, not sparing the bishop’s mitro 
For spiritual regards ; nay once, ’tis said, 

He robb'd the king himself. 

Sim.' A perilous man {smiling). 

Sir Well. How quietly we live here. 

Unread in the world’s business. 

And take no note of all its slippery changes. 

’Twere best we make a world among oiusclves, 

A little world, 

"Without the ills and falsehoods of the greater ; 

"We two being all the inhabitants of onrs, 

And kings and subjects both in one. — 

Sim. Only the dangerous errors, fond conceits, 

IVhich make the business of that greater world, *" . 

Must have no phace in ours : 

As. uamely, riches, Imvowss, birth, place., courtc&y, 

Good fame .and had, rumours and popular noises) 

Books, creeds, opinions, prejudices national, 

Humours particular, 

Soul-killing lies, and truths that work small good, 

Jeuds, foctions, enmities, relationships, 

Loves, hatreds, sympathies,’ antipathies, 

And all the intricate stuff quarrels arc made of. 

Mauga-UEt enters in lo^’s apparel. 

Sir Wal. Wliat pretty lx)y have We here 1 
Morg. lion jour, messieurs. Yc have handsome English 
faces, . . 

I should have ta’cn jotn ol.'e for otliw two, 

I came to geek in the forvst. 

Sir Wal. Who are they 1 , 

Marg. A gailaut hraec of Frenchman, cmrVd monsicurs. 
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Tbatj men say, haunt these woods, affecting privacy, * 
More than the manner of their countrymen. 

Sirn. We have here a wonder. 

The face is Margaret’s face. 

Sir Wal. TJie face is Margaret’s, but the dress the same 
My Stephen sometime wore. 

^0 Maeg.) Suppose us them ; whom do men say we are ? 
Or know you what you seek i 
Marg. A worthy pair of exiles, 

Two whom tiie politics of state revenge, , 

In final issue of long civil broils, 

Have houseless driven from your native Prance 
To wander idle in these English woods, 

Where now.ye live ; most part 

Thinking on home, and all the joys of Prance, 

Where grows the purple vine. 

Sir Wal. These woods, young stranger, 

And grassy pastiues, which, the slim deer loves, 
they less beauteous than the land of Pmnee, 

Where* grows the purple vine ? 

Marg. I cannot tell. 

To an indifferent eye both show alike 
’Tis not the scene, • • 

But all familiar oljjects in the scene, 

IMiich now ye miss, that constitute a difference. 

Ye had a couutiy, exiles, ye have none now j 
Friends had ye, and much wealth, ye now have nothing ; 
Oim manners, laws, our customs all are foreign to you, 

I know ye loathe them, cannot learn them readily : 

And there is reason, c:dles, ye should love 
Our Engh'sh earth less than your land of France, 

Where grows the purple vine ; where all delights grow 
Old custom has made pleasant. 

‘Sir Wal. You, that arc read 
So deeplj’ in our story, what are you 1 

Ifarg. A bare adventurer ; in brief a woman. 

That put strange garments on, and came thus far 
To seek an ancient friend : 
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And having spent her stock of idle words, 

And feeling some tears coming, 

Hastes now to clasp Sir Walter Woodvil’s knees, ^ 

And beg a boon for Margaret, bis poor ward {Icneehng)- 
Sir IFaZ. Not at my feet, Margaret, not at my feet. 
Marg. Yes, till her suit is answer’d. 

Sir Wal. Name it. ■ 

Marg. A little boon, and yet so great a grace. 

She fears to ask it. 

Sir Wal. Some riddle, Margaret ? 

Marg. Nociddle, but a plain request. — 

Sir IFni. Name it. 

Marg. Free liberty of Sherwood. 

And leave to take her lot with you in the forest. 

Sir Wal. A scant petition, Margaret, but take it. 

Seal’d with an old man’s tears. — 

Rise, daughter of Sir Rowland. 

{Addresses them loth) 0 you most worthy, 

You constant followers of a man proscribed, 

Following poor misery in the throat of danger ; ' 

Fast servitors to crazed and penniless poverty, 

Serving poor poverty without hope of gain ; 

Kind children of a sire unfortunate ; 

Green clinging tendrils round a tnink decay’d, 

Which needs must bring on you timeless decay ; 

Fair living forms to a dead carcase join’d ; — 

What shall I say 1 

Better the dead were gather’d to the dead, 

Thau death and life in disproportion meet. — 

Go, seek your fortunes, children. — 

Sim. Why, whither should wc go1 
Sir Wal. You to the court, where now 3 ’our brother 
John 

Commits a rape on Fortune ; — 

Shn. Luck to John ! 

A light-hcel’d strumpet, when the sport is done. 

Sir Wal. 1 OK to the sweet society of j’our equals. 
Where tlie world’s fashion smiles on j’outh and beauty : 
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Marg. young: mm's fiaticries cozen young mnids' 

I'cnvity, 

There prido oft gets the vantage hand of duty, 

There sweet Iimnilitj- withers. 
iS'im. 3n.«trc--s i^Iargarct, 

How fared my t>rolhcr Jolin, wlicn yoti left Devon i 
Marp, Joiin was weli. sir. 

Sim. ’Xi« now nine inontlis .almost, 

Since I saw home. Wluit new friends has John made? 
Or keeps iic hi« first love ? — I did wispcct 
Some foul disloyalty. Xow do I know, 

John h.'LS proved false to her, for Margaret weeps. 

It is a ,scnn-y brother. 

Sir ir«/. Fie ujkui it ! 

All men arc false, I lliink. The d.atc of love 
Ik out, expired, its stories nil grown stnle, 

O’erpast, forgotten, like nn antique talc 
Of liero and Loander. 

Sim. I have known some men that arc too gcncml- 
contempktivc for the narrow pas.‘*ion. I am in soino sort 
a general lover. 

Marg. In the name of the hoy-god, who plnj’s at 
hoodm.an-blind with the Muses, and cares not whom he 
catohes : what is it you love ? 

Sim. Simjily, all things that live. 

From the crook’d worm to man’s imperial fonn. 

And God-re-scrahling likeness. 'The poor tly, 

That makes short holyday in the sunbeam, 

And dies by some child’s liand. I’hc feeble bird 
, With little wings, yet greatly ■venturous 
In the upper skj’. The fi.sh in th’ other clement. 

That knows no touch of eloquence. Wliat else ? 

Yon tall and elegant stag, 

MHio paints a dancing shadow of his horns 
In the '\vntcr, ■udicrc he drinks. 

Marg. I myself love all these things, yet so ns ■with a 
diflerenco : — for c.xam])lc, some animals better than others, 
some men rather .than other men ; the nightingale before 
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the cuchoo, the swifr. aud graceful palfrey before the slow 
and asinine mule. Your humour goes to confound all 
qualities. 

AVliat sports do yon use in the forest 1 
St in. Not many ; some few, as thus : — 

To see the sun to bed, and to arise, 

Like some hot amorist with glowing eyes, 

Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound him, 

With all his fires and travelling glories round him : 
Sometimes the moon on soft night clouds to rest. 

Like beauty nestling in a young man’s breast, 

And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admuing silence, while those lovers sleep ; 

Sometimes outstretch’d, in very idleness, 

Nought doing, saying little, thinking less, 

To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air, 

Go eddying round ; and small birds, how they fare, 

When mother Autumn fills their beaks witb corn, 

3?ilch’d from the careless Amaltbea’s horn ; 

And how the woods hertics and worms provide ‘ 
Without their pains, when earth has nought beside 
To answer their small wants : 

To view the graceful deer come tripping hy, 

Then stop, and gaze, then tium, they know not why. 

Like bashful younkers in sodety : 

To mark the structure of a plant or tree ; 

And all fiiir things of e;uth, how fair they be. 

Marg. (^smiling). And afterwards them paint in 
simile. — 

Sir TTal. Mistress Margaret will have need of some 
refreshment. 

Please you, we have some poor viands within — 

Sfarg. Indeed I stand in need of them. 

Sir Ifa?. Under the shade of a thick-spreading tree, 
Upon the grass, no batter carpeting, ' 

"W e’ll eat our noon-tide meal ; and, dinner done, 

One of us shall repair to Nottingham, 

To seek some safe night-lodging in the town, 
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licrc j'ou in^iy vlrq., while hen- witii ih you dwell, 

”y (lay, in the forcot, rxj'cotiiip bettor time.-, 

AikI gender noble jrnrgnrct.-— 

Stm. AUmf, young Frenchman — 

Afarff,^ Allons, Sir EngH?hiuai). The tinu; lias lioen, 
Fro studinl love-lnyp jn an English tongiio, 

And been enamour’d of rare jwesv 
11 hich now I mirst luilcani. Ifonccforth, 

Sweet jnotlier-tonguo, old English speeclij adieu ; 

For JIargnret Los got new name and language new. 


ACT THE TIIIUI). 

ScKKE. — An Apnrlmfnt of ii’tatc in Woothil Hall . — 
Cavaliers drhd-itiff. 

•JOHN tvooBvit/, LOVEt., Gn.vY, mid fimr more. 

Aohv. Jlore mirth, I beseech you, gcutlcnion — 
flir. Gray, you are not nu-rty. — ■ 

Grn^. Jlorc wine, pay I, and mirth shall ensue in 
course, What ! we have not yet above tln-oe half-pints 
a man to answer for. Brevity is the soul of drinking, aa 
of wit. Despatch, I fay. More wine. (Fills.) 

IfC Gent. I entreat you, let there be some order, some 
method, in our drinkings. I love to lose my reason with 
iny eyes open, to commit the deed of dnmkenness with 
forethought and dclibcnition. I love to feel the fumes 
of the liquor gathering here, like clouds. 

2cf Gent, .^d I am for plunging into madness at once. 
Damn order, and method, and steps, and dcgrocss, that lie 
spe.aks of. Dot confusion hare her legitimate work. 

Fov. 1 marvel wliy the poets, who of all men, raetbinks, 
should possess the hottest livers, and most empyreuil 
fancies, should aifcct to see such virtues in cold water. 

Gray. Virtue in cold water 1 ha 1 ha ! ha ! — ■ 

John. Because your poet liorphatlian intenial wine, 
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richer than Lippara or C.anaries, yet uncnislicd from any 
giapes of earth, impressed in mortal wine-presses. 

Gent. What may bo the name of this wine ? 

John. It hath as many names as qualities. It is de- ' 
nommated indifferently, wit, conceit, invention, inspiration; 

comprehensive name is fancy, 
id Gent And where keeps he this sovereign liquor 1 
Jokn. Its cellara are in the brain, whence your tnie 
poe euveth intoxication at will ; wliile his animal spirits, 
catclnng a pride from the quality and neighbourhood of 
t leir noble relative, tlie brain, refuse to bo sustained by 
wines and stimuli of earth. 

liquor f*”*' poet-bom always tipsy with this 


John. He hath his 
proper element is the 
empjTean. 


stoopings and reposes; but his 
sky, and in the suburbs of the 


forth wine-intellectual so exquisite 1 hcnce- 

mv mLi' humilitycontcnt 

my mind with canaries. , 

catthts^mm ^ ’^V^ien ivill the 

catches come on, the sweet ivicked catches? 

midnSht with propriety before 

first Wp o must commit life twenty bumpers 

Lov. Gentlemen, the Duke. (Fills.) 

Ml. The Di*e. (They drink.) ’ 

“y tell, why his Grheo, being a Panist 

Is 

GVay. What follows? 

ask no qu^tiL's!''*^ should sing, and be joyful, and 


times have been when siSgtS mff u?frsS 
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3d Gent. And drinking. 

Isi Gent. And TivencLing. 

Gra^. The cursed yeas and forsooths, which we have 
keard uttered, when a man could not rap out an innocent 
oath, hut straight the air was thought to be infected. 

- Zov. ’Twas a pleasant trick of the saint, which that 
trim puritan, Swear-not-at-all Smooth-sjjeech used, when 
tiis spouse chid him with an oath for committing with 
kis servant-maid, to cause his house to bo fumigated 
with burnt brandy, and ends of scripture, to disperse the 
devil’s breath, as he termed it. 

■^ll. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Gray. But ’twas pleasanter, when the other saint, 
Zesiet'-the-deuil-and-he-teill-jlee-frmn-thee Ptireman was 
Overtaken in the act, to plead an illnsio vislls, and main- 
tain his sanctity upon a supposed power in the adversary 
to counterfeit the shapes of things. 

All. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

John. Another round, and then let every man devise 
what tyick he can in his fancy, for the better manifesting 
our loyalty this day. 

Gray. Shall we hang a puritan 1 

John. Ho, that lias been done already in Coleman 
Street. 

2<Z Gent. Or fire a conventicle 1 

J Am. That is stale too. 

3d Gent.' Or bum the Assembly’s Catechism ? 

4tA Gent. Or toast the king’s health, every man stand- 
■ ing upon his head naked 1 

John (to Lovel). We have here some pleasant mad- 
ness. 

3d Gent, (dashing his glass dmm). Pshaw, damn these 
acorn cups, they would not drench a fiiirj'. \lTio shall 
pledge me in a pint bumper, while we drinlc the king’s 
health upon our knees 1 

Zov. Why on our knees, cavalier i 

John (smiling). Por more devotion, to bo sure, (do 
a servant) Sirrah, fetch the gilt goblets. 
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(The goUcU arc brought. They drink the king's health 
kneeling. A shout of gcne^'al approbation folloxeing 
the first appearance of the goblets.) 

John. ^Yc have here the unchecked virtues of the 
grape. Ho'w the vapours curl upwards 5 It were a hie 
of gods to dwell in such an element ; to sec, and hear, 
and talk brave things. Kow fie upon these casual potiu 
tions. That a man’s most exalted reason should depend 
upon the ignoble fermentation of a fniit, which sparrous 
pluck at as well as we ! 

Gray {aside to Lovel). Obsen'e how he is ravished- 
Lov. Vanity and gay thoughts of wine do meet in him 
and engender madness. 

{While the rest are engaged in a tcild kind of talk, .ToHN 
advances to the front of the stage and solilogtiises.) 
John. My spirits turn to fire, they mount so fast. 

My joys are turbulent, my hopes show like fruition. 

These high and gusty relishes of life, sure, 

Have no aUayings of mortality in them. 

1 am too hot now and o’crcapable, ' 

For the te^ous processes, and creeping wisdom. 

Of human acts, and enterprises of a man. 

I want some seasonings of adversity. 

Some strokes of the old mortifier. Calamity, 

To take these swellings down, divines c.aU vanity. 
ls< Gent. iMj. Vfoodvil, Mr. "Woodvil. 

2d Gent. Where is Woodvil 1 

Gray. Let him alone. I have seen liim in these luncs 
before. His abstraetions must not taint the good mirth, 
John {continuing to soliloguise). 0 for some Mend 
now, 

■To conceal nothing from, to have no secrets. 

Hou’ fine and noble a thing is confidence. 

How reasonahle too, and almost godlike 1 
Fast cement of fast friends, hand of society, 

Old natnnd go-between in tlie world’s business, 
here civil life and order, wanting this cement, 

Would presently rush hack 
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Into the pristine state of singularity, 

And each man stand alone. 

A Servant enters. 

Serv. Gentlemen, the fireworks are readj''. 
l-'it Gent. What be they ? 

■Sov. The work of London artiste, which our host has 
provided in honour of tliis day. 

2d Gent. ’Sdeath, who would part nitli his wine for a 
rocket ? 

Sov. Why truly, gentlemen, as our kind host has been 
at the pains to provide this spectacle, we can do no less 
than be present at it. It will not take up much time. 
Every man may return fresh and thii-sting to his liquor. 
3cZ Gent. There is reason in what he saj's. 

2d Gent. Charge on then, bottle in hand. There’s 
husbandry in that. 

\They go out, singing. Only Lovel remains, 
who observes Woodvil. 

John ^still talking to himself). This Lovel here’s of a 
tough honesty. 

Would put the rack to the proof. He is not of that sort 
Which haunt my house, snorting the liquors. 

And, when their wisdoms are afloat with wine, 

Spend vows as fast as vapours, which go oSj 
Even nith the fumes, their fathers. He is one, 

^^Tiose sober morning actions 
Shame not his o’emights promises ; 

Talks little, flatters less, and makes no promises ; 

Why tins is he, whom the dark-wisdom’d fate 
Might tnist her counsels of predestination with, 

And the world be no loser. 

Wliy should I fear this man ? 

{Seeing Lovel.) Where is the company gone 1 
Jov, To see the fireworks, where you will be expected 
to follow. 

But I perceive you are better engaged. 

John. I have been meditating this half-hour 
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On all the properties of a brave friendship, 

The mysteries that are in it, the noble nses, 

Its limits vrithal, and its nice boimdarics. 

Exempli pratia, how far a naan 

May lawfully forswear himself for his friend ; 

Wlmt quantity of lies, some of them brave ones, 

He may lawfully incur in a friend’s behalf ; 

IVliat oaths, blood-crimes, hereditary quarrels, 
Night-brawls, fierce words, and duels in the morning. 

He need not stick at, to maintain his friend’s honoiu, or 
his cause. 

Lov. I think many men would die for their friends. 
John. Death 1 why ’tis nothing. AVe go to it for sport, 
To gain a name, or purse, or please a sullen humour, 

AYhen one has worn Ms fortune’s livery threadbare. 

Or his spleen’d mistress frowns. Husbands will venture 
on it, 

To cure the hot fits and cold shakings of jealousy. 

A friend, sir, must do more. 

Zov. Can he do more than die 1 ’ 

John, To servo a friend this he may do. Pray mark 
me. 

Having a law within (great spirits feel one) 

He cannot, ought not to be bormd by any 
Positive laws or ordinances extern, 

But may reject all these : by the law of friendsMp 
He may do so much, be they, indifferently, 

Penn’d statutes, or the land’s unwritten usages. 

As public fame, civil compliances, 

Misnamed Imnour, tnmt in matter of secrets, 

All vows and promises, the feeble mind’s relipou, 
(Binding our morning knowledge to approve 
AVliat last night’s ignorance spake) ; 

The tics of blood withal, and prejudice of kin. 

Sir, these weak terrors 

Must never shake me. I know what belongs 
To a worthy friondslup. Gome, you shall have my con- 
fidence. 
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Lov. I hope you think me worthy. 

John. You vuU smile to hear now-— 

Sir Walter never has heen out of the island. 

Lov. You amaze me. 

John. That same report of his escape to France 
Was a fine tale, forged by myself — 

Ha ! ha ! 

I knew it would stagger him. — 
iov. Pray, give me leave. 

■Where has he dwelt, how Uved, how lam conceal d i 
Sure I may ask so much. 

John. From place to place, dwelling in no place long. 
My brother Simon stiU hath borne him company, 

(’Tis a brave youth, I envy him all his virtues.) 
Disguised in foreign garb, they pass for Frenchmen, 

Two Protestant exiles from the Limosin _ 

Newly arrived. Their dwelling’s now at l^ottmgham, 

Where no soul knows them. 

Lov. Can you assign any reason why a gentleman ot bir 

Walter's* known prudenceshouldexposelus pcrsousobghUy I 

John. I believe, a certain fondness, 

A child-like cleaving to the land that gave him bir 


Chains him like fate. 

Lov. I have known some exiles tlius 
To linger out the term of the law’s indulgence. 

To the hazard of being known.^ — ^ - 
John. You may suppose sometimes, 

They use the neighbouring Shenvood for their spor , 
Their exercise and freer recreation. 

1 see you smUe. Pray now, be careful. 

Lov. I am no babbler, sir; you need not inc. 
John. But some men have been known to talk in their 

sleep. 

And tell fine tales that way. — „ v 

Lov. I have heard so much. But, to say truth, 1 

mostly sleep alone. \ , x i 

Jo/m. Or drink, sir 7 do you never dnnk too freely 
Some men will drink, .and tell you all their secrets. 
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Lov. "Why do you question me, wlio know ray liobi s 
John. I think you are no sot, 

No tavern-troubler, worshipper of the grape ; 

But all men drink sometimes, 

And veriest saints at festivals relax. 

The marriage of a friend, or a wife’s birthday. ,.1.1 
Lov. How much, sir, may a man with safety drin ' 
{smiling). 

John. Sir, three half-pints a day is rciwonable ; 

I care not if you never exceed that quantity. 

Lov. I shall observe it ; 

On holidays two quarts. — 

John. Or stay ; you keep no wench ? 

Lov. Ha! 

John. No painted mistress for your private hours! 

You keep no w'hore, sir ! 

Lov. What docs he mean! 

John. Who for a close embrace, a toy of sin, 

And amorous praising of your worship’s breath, 

In rosy junction of four melting lips, ’ 

Can kiss out secrets from you ? 

Lov. How strange this passionate behaviour shows m 
you ! 

Sure yoir think mo some weak one. 

John. Bray pardon mo some fears. 

You have now the pledge of a dear father’s life. 

I am a son — would fain be thought a lomng one ; 

You may allow me some fears : do not despise me, 

If, in a posture foreign to my spirit. 

And by our well-knit firiendship I conjure you, . 

Touch not Sir Walter's life. — {Kneels.) 

You see these tears. My father’s an old man. 

Pray let him live. 

Lov. I must bo bold to tell you, these new freedoms 
Show most unhandsome in you. 

John, {rising). Ha ! do you say so ! 

Sure, you are not grown proud upon my secret ! 

Ah ! now I see it plain. He wovdd be babbling. 
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No doubt a garnilous and hard-faced traitor — 

But I’ll not give you leave. (Draws.) 

Lov. What does this madman mean 1 
John. Come, sir ; here is no subterfuge. 

You must kill me, or I kill you. 

Lov. (drawing). Then self-defence plead my excuse. 
Have at you, sir. (They fight.) 

John. Stay, sir. 

I hope you have made j’our will. 

H not, ’tis no great matter. 

A broken Cavalier has seldom much 
He can bequeath ; an old worn peruke, 

A snufif-box with a picture of Piince Rupert, 

A rusty sword he’ll swear was used at Naseby, 

Though it ne’er came within ten miles of the place ; 

And, if he’s veiy rich, 

A cheap edition of the Icon Basilike, 
ft mostly all the wealth he dies possess’d of. 

You say few prayers, I fancy j — 

So to it ijgain. 

(They fight again. Lovei, is disarmed.) 
Lov. You had best now take my life. I guess you 
mean it. 

John (musing). No: — men will say I feapd him, if I 
kill’d him. 

Hive still, and be a traitor in thy wish. 

But never act thy thought, being a coward. 

That vengeance, which thy soul shall nightly thirst for. 
And this disgrace I’ve done you cry aloud for, 

StiU have the will without the power to execute. 

So now I leave you. 

Peeling a sweet seciuitj'. No doubt 
hly secret shall remain a virgin for you ! — 

(Goes out, smiling in scorn.) 
Lov. (rising). For once you are mistaken in your man. 
The deed you wot of shall forthwith be done. 

A bird let loose, a secret out of hand. 

Returns not back. ' Why, then, ’tis baby policy 
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To vnennco liim vrho batli it in liis keeping. 

1 vrill go look fov Gray ; _ 

Then Nortlnvard ho svick tricks ns vro shall play 
Have not keen seen, I think, in merry Sherwood, 
Since the days of Rohin Hood, that archer good. 


ACT THE EOIiRTH. 

ScEKE. — ilu Apartment in TToodvil Hall. 

John ^Yoodvil (alone). A weight of wine lies heavy on 
niy head, 

The unconcocted follies of last night. 

Now all those jovial fancic-s,' and bright hopes, 

Childrci\ of ndue, go off like dreams. 

This sick vertigo here 

Preacheth of temperance, no sermon hotter. 

Tliesc black thoughts, and duU melancholy, 

That stick like hurts to the brain, will they nt’er leave 
me 1 

Some men are full of cholcr, when they ate drunk ; 

Some brawl of matter foreign to themselves ; 

And some, the most resolvbd fools of all, 

Have told their dearest secrets in their cups. 


Scene. — The Forest. 

Sir W alter. SntoN. Lovei,. Gray. 

Lov. Sir, wo are sorry we cannot return your French 
salutation. ■ . 

<?rny. Nor otherwise consider this garb you trust to; 
than as a poor disguise. 

Lot\ Nor Use mucir ceremony with a traitor. 

Gray. Tlierefore, without much induction of snper- 
iluous words, I attacii you. Sir Walter Woodvil, of liigh 
treason in the king’s name. . ’ ‘ • 
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Lov. And of talcing part in the great Rebellion against 
our late lawful sovereign, Charles the First. 

Sim. John has betrayed us, father. 

Lov, Come, sir, you had best siurender fairly. Vfe 
know you, sir. 

Sim. Hang ye, villains, ye are two better known than 
trusted. I have seen those faces before. Aie ye not 
two beggarly retainers, trencher-parasites, to J ohn ? I 
tliink ye rank above liis footmen. A sort of bed and 
board-worms — locusts that invest our house; a leprosy 
that long has hung upon its walls and princely apart- 
ments, reaching to fill all the corners of my brother’s 
once nohle heart. 

Gray. We are his friends. 

Sim. Pie, sir, do not weep. How these rogues will 
triumph ! Shall I whip off their heads, father 1 

(Draws.) 

Lov, Como, sir, though this show handsome in you, 
being his son, yet the law must have its course. 

Sim. .And if I tell you, the law shall not have ite 
course, cannot ye he content? Courage, father; shall 
such ■ things as these apprehend a man? Which of ye 
will ventiuo upon me ?— Will you, Mr. Constable self- 
elect?’ or you, sir, with a pimple on your nose, got at 
Oxford by hard drinking, your only badge of loyalty ? 

Qrav. ’Tis a bravo youth — 1 cannot strike at him. 

Sm. Father, why do you cover your face wiQi your 
hands 7 Why do you fetch your breath so hard? bee, 
villains, his heart is burst ! 0, viUains, lie cannot speak. 
One of you ran for some water: qiuckly, ye hnaves; 
Avill yo have your throats cut ? [The?/ lot/i flyd a • 
How is it with vou. Sir Walter? Look up, sir; the 
'illaiiis are gone. Ho hears me not, and this deep is- 
gracc of trcacherv in his son hath touched him even o 
the death. 0 most distuned and distcmpcml world, 
where sons talk their aged fathers into their ' 

Garnilous and diseased world, and still eniptj, ro e , 
and hollow (allHny world, where good men decay, states 
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turn round in an endless mutability, . find stiU for tlie 
■worse, nothing is at a stay, nothing abides, but vam J, 
chaotic vanity. — Brother, adieu 1 
There lies the parent stock which gave us life, 

■Wiiich 1 will see consign’d with tears to earth. 

Leave thou the soiemn funeral rites to me. 

Grief and a true remorse abide with thee. , , , 

[Bears in m oodp. 


ScEtftt — Another part of the Forest. 

Marg. (alone). It was an error merely, and no crime. 
An unsuspecting openness in youth, 

That from his lips the fatal secret drew. 

Which should have slept like one of nature’s mysteries, 
Unveil’d by any man. — 

Well, he is dead 1 

And what should Margaret do in the forest ? 

0 ill-starr'd John ! 

0 Woodvil, man enfeoffed to dcspmr ! 

Take thy farewell of peace. 

0 never look again to see good days. 

Or close thy liife in comfortable nights, 

Or ever think a happy thought ngnin, 

If -adiat I have heard be true. — 

Forsaken of the world must Woodvil live. 

If he did toll these men. 

No tongue must spe.ak to him, no tongue of man 
Salute him, when he wakes up in a morning ; 

Or bid “ good-nigbt ” to John. Wlio seeks to live 
In amity ivith tbec, must for thy sake 
Abide the world's reproach. What then! 

Bhall Margaret join the clamours of the world 
Against her friend 1 O uiidisceming world, 

Tliat c.anr!ot from misfortune sep.arato guilt, ■ 

Ko, not in thought ! O never, never, John. 

Frepared 'to share the fortunes of her friend 
For better or for irorse thy Margaret comes, 
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To pour into thy -wrounds a healing love, 

And vake the memory of an ancient friendshii). 

And pardon mo, thou spirit of Sir Walter, 

Who, in compassion to the \vretched living, 

Have hut few tears to waste upon the dead. 

Scnxi :. — Woodvil Tlall. 

SAXDFoni) and Margaket {as from a journey). 

Sand. The violence of the sudden mischance hath so 
wrought in him, who by nature is allied to nothing less than 
a seltdebasing humour of dejection, that I have never 
seen anj’tliing more changed and spirit-broken. He hath, 
With a peremptory resolution, dismissed the partners of 
his riots and late hoiu^, denied his house and person to 
their most earnest solicitings, and will be seen by none. 
He keeps ever alone, and his grief (which is solitary) does 
tiot so much seem to possess and govern in him, as it is 
by him, with a wilfulne 5 .s of most mnnifo.st affection, 
entertained and cherished. 

Jifary. How bc.ars he up against tiic common nnnour 1 
_ Sand. With a strange indifference, which whosoever 
dives not into the niccncss of his sorrow, might mistake 
for obdurate and insensate. Yet arc the wings of his 
pride for ever dipt ; and yet a virtuous predominance of 
filial grief is so ever upfwrmost, that you may discover 
his thoughts, less troubled -with conjecturing what liring 
opinions will saj' and judge of hi.s dce<ls, than absorbed 
and buried with* the dead, whom his indiscretion made so. 

Mary. I know a greatness ever to resident in him. 
to which the ndmiriiig eyes of men should look up even 
in the declining and bankrupt strdc of hi.s pride. Fain 
would I see him, fain talk with liinr ; but that a sense 
of respect, which is violated, when without delil>cration 
We pn-ss into the society of the unhappy, checks and 
bolds me back. How, think yon, he would Ix’-vr my 
prc.ccnce ) 

Sard, A.S of an as'Jiiri'tl friend, whom in the forgetful- 
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ness of his forhmcs ho passed by. Sco him you must ; 
but not to-night. The newness of the sight shall move 
the bitterest compunction and the truest remorse; but 
afterwards, trust me, dear ladj', the happiest effects of a 
returning peace, and a gracious comfort, to him, to vmu, 
and all of us. 


Marg. I think he would not deny me. He hath ere 
tins received farewell letters from his brother, who hath 
taken a resolution to estrange himself, for a time,' from 
country, friends, and kindred, and to seek occupation for 
_js Md thoughts in travelling in foreign places, where 
sighte remote and extern to himself may draw from him 
Kindly and not painful ruminations. 

Sand. I was present at the receipt of the letter. The 
contonte seemed to affect him, for a moment, nuth a 
more lively passion of grief than he has at any time out- 
wardly shoum. He wept with many tears (which I had 
not before noted in him) and appeared to be touched with 
a sense as of some uukindness; but the cause of their 

recurring, he presently 

returned to his former inwardness of suffering. 
honr^'In™ n 7 brother’s presence at this 

sustaionri "■ more than could be 

MedTteH,, oppressed and sinking spirit, 

hath intricate and ividc-spread sorrows 

You shall first refresh • 
and some 

to repose. ’ * betake your no less wearied mind 

f m, to us all. 

Sci7td. 0. Indy. 
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ACT THE FIFTH. 

JOHN ■vv'OOHViL {dressing). 

John, How beautiful {handling his mourning) 
comely do these mourning garments show ! 
are Grief hath set his sacred impress here, 

Jo claim the world’s respect ! they note so feelingly 
y outward types the serious man within, 
as ! what port or portion can I claim 
rlV- 1 'decencies of virtuous sorrow, 

^ntch other mourners usel 
ins black attire, abstraction from society, 

«ood thoughts, and frequent sighs, and seldom smiles, 
cleaving sadness native to the brow. 

condolemente of like-grievbd friends, 
if away the sense of loss almost) 

H’T- 1 offices 

' lUch enemies themselves do for ns then, 
ntting their hostile disposition off, 

As We put off onr high thoughts .and proud looks. 

_ [Pai(.w.<! and obsemes the pictures. 

hese pictures must ho taken dowm : 

I'crtraiturcs of our most ancient family 

three hundred years '. How have I listen u, 

0 hear Sir Walter, with an old roan's pride, 

Xolding me in his arms a prating Iwy, 

And ifointiiig to the pictures where they hung, 

.qvat by course their worthv histories, 

GVs Hugh de Widville, Walter, first of the name, 

' w !)• kandsonie, Stephen, and famous John ; 

eiling mo, f must be his famou-s John) 

«nt that w.as in old times, 

Aow, no more 

- ftwt I grow- proud njxm our house's pride. 

rather, I, by most unbeanlmf crimes. 

Have b:ickw.ard tainted nil tbeir noble bhvyl, 

*'''-^0.1 out tlic weumrv of an ancient tmiily. 
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And quite reversed the honours of our house — 

Who now shall sit and tell us anecdotes 1 
The secret history of his own times, 

And fashions of the world when he was young : 

How England slept out three and twenty years, 

^\nule Carr and Villiers ruled the bahy King : 

The costly fancies of the pedant’s reign, 

Balls, feastings, huntings, shows in allegory, 

And Beauties of the coiu't of James the Krst. 

Maegaiiet enten. 

John- Comes Margaret here to ryitness mj' disgrace t 

0 lady, I have suffer’d loss. 

And diminution of my honour’s brightness. 

You bring some images of old times, Margaret, 

That should be now forgotten. 

Marg. Old times should never be forgotten, John. 

1 came to talk about them with my friend. 

John. I did refuse you, Margaret, in my pride. 
2farff. If John rejected Margaret in his pride, • 

(As who does not, being splenetic, refuse 
Sometimes old play-fellows) the spleen being gone. 

The offence no longer lives. 

0 Woodvil, those were happy days. 

When we two first began to love. When first, 

Under pretence of visiting my father, 

(Being then a stripling nigh upon my age) 

You came a-wooing to his daughter, John, 

Do you remember, 

With what a coy reserve and seldom speech, 

(Young maidens must be cliaty of tlicir speech) 

1 kept the honours of my maiden pride 1 
I was your favourite then. 

John. 0 Margaret, Margaret ! 

These your submissions to my low estate, 

And cleavings to the fates of sunken Woodvil, 

Write bitter things 'gainst my unworthiness -. 

Thou perfect pattern of thy slander’d sex,' 
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Whom miseries of mine could Merer alienate, 

Nor change of fortune shake ; whom injuries, 

And slights (the worst of injuries) which moved 
Thy nature to return scorn with like scorn. 

Then when you left in virtuous pride tliis house. 

Could not so separate, but not in tliis 

My day of shame, when all the world forsake me. 

You only visit me, love, and forgive me. 

Marg. Dost yet remember the green arbour, John, 
In the south gardens of my father’s house. 

Where wo have seen the summer sun go down, 
Exchanging true loVe’s vows without restraint ? 

And that old wood, you call’d your wilderness. 

And vow’d in sport to build a chapel in it, 

There dwell 

“ Like liermit poor 
In pensive place obscure. ” 

And tell your Avo Maries by the curls 
(Dropping like golden beads) of Slargarot’s hair ; 

And make confession seven times a day 

Of every thought that stray’d from love and Margaret, 

And I your saint the penance should appoint — 

Believe me, sir, I will not now be laid 
Aside, like an old fashion. 

John. 0 ladj’, poor and abject are my thoughts. 

My pride is cured, my hopes are under clouds, 

I have no part in any good man’s love. 

In all earth’s pleasures portion have I none, 

I fade and wither in my own esteem. 

This earth holds not alive so poor a thing as I am. 

I was not always thus. (irceps.) 

Jfarg. Thou noble nature. 

Which lion-like didst awe the inferior creatures, 

I^Tow trampled on by Iwasts of basest quality, 

My dear heart’s lord, life’s pride, souMionoui^d J ohn ; 
Upon her knees (regard her poor rcque.st) 

Your liwourite, once-bclovM Margaret, kneel.s. 
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John, wouklst Mv, oTcr-konom-’d Mar- 

garcH 

Marg. That John would think moto noWy oi himself. 
Mote worthily of high heaven; 

And not for one misfortune, child of chance, 
jSo crime, hut unforeseen, and sent to punish 
The less offence with image of the greater, 

Thereby to work the soul’s humility, 

(iniich end hath happily not heen frustrate quite) 

0 not for one offence mistrust heaven’s merer, 

Nor quit thy hope of happy days to come- — 

John yet has many happy days to live; 

To lire and make atonement, 

John. Excellent lady, 

'Whose suit hath drami this softness from my eyes, 

Not the world’s scorn, nor falling off of friends 
Covdd ever do. "Will you go with me, Margaret 1 
Marg. (rising). Go whither, John! 

John. Go in with me, 

And pray for the peace of our nnqniet minds 1 » 

M<xrg. That I will, John, \Ilxeunt. 

ScEKE , — An inner Aparhnent. 

J omr is discovered hieel ing, Majigauet stand in g over hint. 

John (rises). I cannot hear 
To see you waste that youth and excellent beauty 
(’Tis now the goldeu time of the day with you) 

In tending such a broken wreteb as I am. 

Marg. J ohn will break Margaret’s heart, if be spe.ak so. 
0 sir, sir, sir, you are too molaiicholy, 

And I must call it caprice. I am somewhat hold 
Perhaps in this. But you are now my patient, 

(You know you gave me leave to call you so) 

And 1 must chide these jicstilent humours from you. 

John. They are gone,- — ■ 

Mark, love, how checrMly I speak 1 
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I can smile too, and I almost begin 
To iindcrstand wliat kind of creature Hope is. 

Marg. Now this is better, this mirth becomes you, John. 
John. Yet tell me, if I overact my mirth, 

(Being but a novice, I ma}’ fall into that error) 

That were a sad indecency, you know. — 

Marg. Nay, never fear. 

I will be mistress of your humours. 

And you shall frown or smile by the book. 

And herein I shall be most peremptory, 

Cry “ This shows well, but that inclines to le'vit 3 ’’. 

This frorni has too much of the Woodvil in it. 

But that fine sunshine has redeem’d it quite.” 

John. How sweetly Margaret robs me of mj'sclf ! 
Marg. To give you in yom- stead a better self ; 

Such ns j*ou were, when these ejxs first beheld 
You mounted on your sprightly steed, White Margery, 

Sir Eowland, my father’s gift. 

And all my maidens gave my heart for lost. 

I was^a young thing then, being newly eomc 
Home from my convent education, where 
Seven years I had wasted in the bosom of France : 
Eetuming homo true Protestant, j’ou call’d mo 
Your little heretic nun. How timid-b.ashfiil 
Did John salute his love, being newl^’ seen. 

Sir Rowland term’d it a rare modestj". 

And praised it in a j'outh. 

John, Now Margaret weeps herself. 

A noise of hells heard, 

2rarg. Hark the bells, John. 

John. Those are the church bells of St Mary Otter}'. 
Marg. I know it. 

John, Saint Mary Otter}', my native -village 
In the sweet shire of Devon. 

Those are the bcUs. 

Marg. Wilt go to church, John ? 

John, I have been there already. 
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2larg. How canst say thou hast Tsecn tl'cre already 1 
The bells aro only now riagtog for mmiug sorvico, and 
imt thou been at church already 1 
John. I left my bed betimes, I could not sleep. 

And when I rose, 1 look’d (as nay custom is) 

From my chamber -window, "where I can sCo the sun rise ; 

And the first object t discern’d 

"Was tbo glistering spire of St. Maty Ottcry. 

Marg. Well, John, — 

John. Then 1 remember'd, ’twas tlm Sabbath day, 
Immediately a -wisli arose in my mind, 

To go to church and pray -with Christian people, 

And then t check'd myself, and said to myself, 

"Thon hast been a heathen, John, these two years past^ 
(Hot having heen at church ‘in all that time) 

And is it fit, that now for the first time 

Thon should’st offend the eyes of Christian poojdc 

With a nrardcrer’s presence in the house of prayer! 

Thou would’st hut discompose their pious thoughts, 

And do thj'-self no good ; for how conld’st thou pray, 
With im-waah’d hands, and lips unused to the offices ?” 
And then I at my o-wn presumption smiled ; 

And then I wept that 1 should smile at all, 

Hamg such cause of grief! I -wept outright; 

Tears, like a river, flooded all my face, 

And r began to pray,' mid found I could pray ; 

And still I yearn’d to say my prayers in the cluu-ch. 
“Doubtless (said I) one might find comfort in it.” 

So stealing down the stairs, like one that fear’d detection, 
Or was about to act unlawful business 
At that dead time of dawn, 

I flew to tbo church, and found tho doors w’lde open 
(Whether by negligence I knew not. 

Or some peculiar grace to mo vouchsafed,' 

For all things felt 'fike tovstery). ■ 

Marg. Yes. ' • . 

John. So entering in, not without fear, 

I pass’d into the family pew. 
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And covering up iny eyes for slnimc, 

And deep perception of uinvorthiness, 

Upon the little hassock knelt me down, 

Where I so oft had knecl’d, 

A docile infant by Sir Walter’s side ; 

And, thinking so, I wept a second flood 
More poignant than the first ; — 

But afterwards was greatly comforted. 

It seem’d, the guilt of blood was passing from me 
Even in the act and agony of tears, 
jind all my sins forgiven. 


f 
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THE WITCH. 

A I)RAM.\TIC SKETCH OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

CHARACTERS. 

Old Scrmni in (ht Family o/SiK Fr.Ji.ircis Fairfocd. 
Stiuv^ger. 

Sfrmnt. One summer night Sir Francis, as it chanced, 
Was pacing to and fro in the avenue 
That westward fronts om- house. 

Among those agtsd oahs, said to have been planted 

Three hundred years ago 

By a neighh’ting prior of the Fnirford name. 

Being o’ertask’d in thought, he heeded not 

The importunate suit of one who stood by the gate, 

And begg’d an alms. 

Some say he shoved her rudely from the gate 
With angry chiding ; but 1 can never think t 
(Our master’s nature hath a svreetness in it) 

That he could use a woman, an old woman. 

With swth diseonitcsy : but he refused her — 

And better had he met a lion in Ids path 
Thau that old woman that night ; 

For she was one who practised the black arts, 

And served the devil, being since brunt for witclicraft. 
She look’d on him as one that meant to blast him, 

And nith a frightful noise 
(’Twas partly l&e a woman’s voice. 

And partly hko the hissing of a snake), 

She nortting said but this 
(Sir Francis told the words) 

A vihclmf, misdiiefi viiadtief, 

And a ninc-times~^llinp curse, 

By day and ly night, to the caitiff wight. 

Who shakes the poor lil-e snakes from his door. 

And shuts vp the icomh of his purse. 
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And still she cried — 

A mischief, 

And a nine-fold-witherinff curse : 

For that shall come to thee that loill undo thee. 

Both all that thou fearest and tcorsc. 

So saying she departed, 

Leaving Sir Francis like a man, beneath 
Tniose feet a scaffolding was suddenly falling ; 

So he described it. 

Str. A terrible curse ! Wh.at followed ? 

Serv. Nothing immediate, but some two months after 
Young Philip Fairford suddenly fell sick, 

And none could tell what ailed him ; for he la)'. 

And pined, and pined, till all his hair fell off. 

And he, that was full-flesh’d, became as thin 
As a two-month’s babe that has been sfMTcd in the 
nursing. 

And sure I think 

He bore his death-wound like a little child ; 

With sftch rare sweetness of dumb melancholy 
He strove to clothe his agony in smiles. 

Which he woidd force up in his poor pale cheeks. 

Like ill-timed guests that had no proper dwelling there ; 
And, when they ask’d him his complaint, he laid 
His hand upon his heart to show the place, 

.YTiere Susan came to him a-nights, he said. 

And prick’d him with a pin. — 

And thereupon Sir Francis ciill’d to mind 
The beggar-witch that stood by the gateway 
And begged an alms. 

Str. But did the witch confess ? 

Serv. All this and more at her death. 

Str. I do not love to credit tales of magic. ^ 

Hc.aven’s music, which is Order, seems imstrung. 

And this brave world 

(The Mystery of God) unbeautified. 

Disorder'd, marFd, where such strange things are acted. 

170 ?. 
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A BALLAD : 

NOTING THE DIFFERENCE OF RICH AND POOR, IN THE 
■WAYS OF A RICH MAN’S PAIACE AND A POOR MAN’S 
M'ORKHOHSE. 

To the tune of the " Old and Young Courtier.'’ 

In a costly palace Youth goes clad in gold ; 

In a 'wretched 1701111101186 Age’s limbs are cold : 

There they sit, the old men by a shivering fire, 

Still close and closer cowering, w'armth is their desire. 

In a costly palace, when the brave gallants dine. 

They have store of good venison, with old canaiy wine, 
With singing and music to heighten the cheer ; 

Coarse bits, -with grudging, are the pauper’s best fare. 

In a costly palace. Youth is still carest 
By a train of attendants ■wliich laugh at my young Lord’s 
jest ; , 

In a wretched workhouse the contrary prevails ; 

Does age begin to prattle? — no man heark'neth to his 
tales. 

In a costly palace, if the child with a pin 
Do but chance to prick a finger, straight the doctor is 
called in ; 

In a wretched workhouse, men arc left to perish 
For want of proper cordials, -which their old ago might 
cherish. 

In a costly palace. Youth eiyoys his lust ; 

In a MTCtchcd workhouse Age, in comers thrust, 

'Ihinks upon the former days, when he was well to do. 
Had children to stand by him, both friends and kinsmen 
too. 

In a costly palace. Youth his temples hides 

With a new devised peruke that reaches to his sides ; 
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In a wretched workliouse Age’s crown is hare, 

With a few thin locks, just to fence out the cold air. 

In peace, as in war, ’tis our j'oung gallants’ pride 
To walk, each one i’ the streets, with a rapier by liis 
side, 

Tliat none to do them injury may have pretence ; 
Wretched Age, in poverty, must brook oifence. 

1800. 


BALLAD, FEOM THE GERMAN. 

The clouds are blackening, the stonns threatening, 
And ever the forest maketh a moan ; 

Billows are breaking, the damsel’s heart aching, 
Thus by herself she singeth alone 
Weeping right plenteously. 


The world is empty, the hcai-t is dead surely, 

In this world plainly all seemeth amiss ; 

To Tjiy breast. Holy One, take now Thy little one, 
I have had earnest of all earth’s bliss. 

Living right lovingly. 


1800. 


HESTER. 

When maidens such as Hester die. 
Their place ye may not well suppl}-, 
Though ye among a thousand try. 
With vain endeavour. 

A month or more hath she been dead. 
Yet cannot I by force be led 
To think upon the w'ormy bed, 

And her together. 

A springy motion in her gait, 

A rising step, diddndicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate. 
That flash’d her spirit. 
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I laiow not by vrhat name beside 
I shall it call ; — if ’twas not pride, 

It was a joy to that allied, 

She did inherit. 

Her parents held the Quaker nde, 

Which doth the human feeling cool, 

But she was train’d in Nature’s school. 
Nature had blest her. 

A waking eye, a p^'ing mind, 

A heart that' stirs is hard to bind, 

A hawk’s keen sight ye cannot blind, 

Ye could not Hester. 

My sprightly neighbour, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore. 

Shall we not meet, as heretofore. 

Some summer morning, 

When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 

A bliss that would not go away, 

A sweet forewarning i 

1803. 

A PABEWELI. TO TOBACCO 

hlAY the Babylonish curse 

Straight confoimd my stammering verse. 

If I can a passage see 
In this word-perplexity, 

Or a fit expression find. 

Or a language to my mind, 

(Still the phrase is wide or scant) 

To take leave of thee, great rnA>’T ! 

Or in any terms relate 
Half my love, or half my hate ; 



A FAREWELL TO TOBACCO. 

For I hate, yet love, thee so. 

That, whichever thing I show. 

The plain truth ■srill seem to be 
A constrain’d hyperbole, 

And the passion to proceed 
More from a mistress than a weed. 

Sooty retainer to the vine, 

Bacchus’ black scirant, negro-fine ; 

Sorcerer, that makest us dote upon 
Thy begrimed complexion, 

And, for thy pernicious sake. 

More and greater oaths to break 
Than reclaimed lovers take 
’Gainst women ; thou thy siege dost lay 
Much too in the female way, 

While thou suck’st the labouring breath 
Faster than kisses or than death. 

^hou in such a cloud dost bind us, 

That our worst foes cannot find us, 

And ill fortune, that would thwart us, 

Shoots at rovere, shooting at us ; 

Wliile each man, thro’ thy heightening steam. 
Does like a smoking Etna seem, 

And all about us does express 
(Fancy and wit in richest dress) 

A SiciUan fniitfiilness. 

Thou through such a mist dost shew us. 
That our best friends do not know us. 

And, for tiiose allowed features. 

Due to reasonable creatures 
Liken’st us to fell Chimeras, 

Moasteis that, who see us, fear us ; 

Worse than Cerberus or Geryon, . 

Or, who first loved a cloud, Ixion. 
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Bacchus "wc know, and we allow 
His tipsj’ rites. But what art thou, 

That but by reflex cau’st show 
What his deity c-an do, 

As the false Egyptian spell 
Aped the tine Hebrew miracle 1 
Some few vapours thou may’st raise. 

The weak brain may serve to amaze. 

But to the reins and nobler heart 
Can’st nor life nor heat impart. 

Brother of Bacchus, later bom. 

The old world was sure forlorn, 

AVanting thee, that aidest more 
The god’s victories than before 
All his panthers, and the brawls 
Of his piping Bacchanals. 

These, as stale, we disallow. 

Or judge of tine meant ; only thou 
His. true Indian conquest art ; 

And, for ivy round his dart. 

The reiormbd god now weaves 
A finer thyrsus of thy leaves. 

Scent to match thy rich perfume 
Chemic art did ne’er presume 
Through her quaint idembic strain, 

None so sovereign to the brain. 

Nature, that did in thee excel. 

Framed again no second smell. 

Hoses, violets, but toys 
For the smaller sort of boys, 

Or for greener damsels meant i 
Thou art the only manly scent. 

Stinking’st of the stinking kind. 

Filth of the month and fog of the mind, 
, Africa, that brags her foyson. 

Breeds no such prodigious poison, 
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Henbane, nightshade, both together, 
Hemlock,' aconite 

2fay, .ratiier, 

Plant divine, of rarest virtue ; 

Blisters on the tongue would hurt j’ou, 
'Twas but in a sort I blamed thee ; 
Hone e’er prosper’d who defamed thee ; 
Irony all, and feign’d abuse. 

Such as perplex’d lovers use. 

At a need, when, in despair 
To paint forth their fairest fair, 

Or in part but to express 
That exceeding comeliness 
Which their fancies doth so strike 
They borrow language of dislike ; 

And, instead of Dearest JCss, 

Jewel, Honey, Sweetheart, Bliss, 

And those forms of old admiring, 

• Call her Coolcatrice and Siren, 

Basilisk, and all that’s evil, 

WWorV, Hyena, Jftrramh^ jCbvii’, 

Ethiop, Wench, and Blackamoor, • 
Monkey, Ape, and twenty more ; 
Friendly Traitress,. loving Foe,’ 

Not that she is truly so, 

But no other way they know 
A contentment to express. 

Borders so upon excess. 

That they do not rightly wot 
Whether it be pain or not. 

Or, as men, constrain’d to part . 

With what’s nearest to their heart. 
While their sorrow’s at the height. 

Lose discrimination quite. 

And their hasty wrath let fall. 

To appease their frantic gall, ' 
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On the darling thing whatever, 

Whence they feel it death to Eever, 

Though it he, as they, perforce, 

Guiltless of the sad divorce. 

For I must (nor let it grieve thee, 
Friendliest of plants, that I must) leave thee. 
For thy sake, tobacco, I 
Would do anything hut die. 

And hut seek to extend my days 
Long enough to sing thy praise. 

But, .as she, who once hath heen 
A king’s consort, is a queen 
Ever after, nor will hate 
Any tittle of her state. 

Though a widow, or chvorced. 

So 1, from thy converee forced. 

The old name and style retain, ' 

A right Katherine of Spain ; 

And a sesit, too, -’mongst the joys 
Of the hlest Tobacco Boys ; 

Where, though I, hy sour physician, 

Am deharr’d the full fruition 
Of thy favours, I may catch 
Some collateral sweets, and snatch 
Sidelong odours, that give life 
Like glances from a ncighhoirr’s wife ; 

And still live in the hy-places 
And the suhurhs of thy graces ; 

And in thy horders take delight. 

An unconquer’d Canaanite. 


1805. 
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LINES ON THE CELEBRATED PICTURE 
BY LEONARDO DA VINCI J CALLED THE VIRGIN OF THE 
ROCKS. 

"While young John nins to greet 
The greater Infant’s feet, 

The mother standing by, with trembling passion 
Of devout admiration, 

Beholds the engaging mystic play, and pretty adoration ; 
Nor knows as yet the full event 
Of those so low beginnings. 

From wlience we date our winnings. 

But wonders at the intent 

Of those new rites, and what that strange chUd-worsliip 
meant. 

'But at her side . 

An angel doth abide. 

With sjich a perfect joy 
As no dim doubts alloy, 

An intuition, 

A glory, an amenity. 

Passing the dark condition 
Of blind hiunanity. 

As if he surely knew 

All the blest wonders should ensue. 

Or he had lately left the upper sphere. 

And had read aU the sovran schemes and divine riddles 
there. 

The three following from " Poetry for Children, f 1809. 
THE THREE FRIENDS. 

Three young maids in friendship met ; 

Mary, Martha, Margaret. 

Margaret was tall and fair, 

Martha shorter by a hair; 
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If tl\c first esccll’d in featnrc, 

Th’ other’s grace and case wore greater ; 
Mary, thongk to rival loth, 

In their best gifts cqnall’d both. 

They a due proportion kept ; 

Martha mourn’d if Margaret wept ; 
Margaret joy’d when any good 
She of hlartiia understood ; 

And in sjTiipathy for cither 
Jlary was outdone by neither. 

Thus far, for a liappy space. 

All three ran an even race, 

A moat constant fricndslup proving. 
Equally beloved and loving ; 

All their wishes, joys, the same ; 

Sisters only not in name. 

Fortune upon each one smiled. 

As upon a favourite child ; 

Well to do and well to see 
Were the parents of all tliree ; 

Till on Martha’s father crosses 
Brought a Hood of worldly losses, 

And his fortunes rich and great 
Ohanged at once to low estate ; 

Under which o’erwhebning blow 
Martha’s mother was laid low” 

She a hapless orphan left, 

Of maternal care bereft, 

Trouble following trouble fast. 

Lay in a sick bed at last. 

In the depth of her aflliction 
Martha now received conviction, 

That a true and faithful friend 
Can the surest comfort lend. 

Night and day', wdth friendship tried. 
Ever constant by her side 
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Was her gentle Sfarj' found, 

With a love tliat knew no bound ; 

And the 'solace she imparted 
Saved her dying brokcn-heai-ted. 

In this scene of earthly' things 
Not one good nnmixfcd springs. 

That which had to Martha proved 
A sweet consolation, moved 
Different feelings of regi-et 
In the mind of Margaret. 

She, whose love was not less dear. 

Nor affection less sincere 
To her friend, was, by' occasion 
Of more distant habitation. 

Fewer visits forced to pay her. 

When no other cause did stay her ; 

And her Mary living nearer, 

Margaret began to fear her, 

• Lest her visits day by day 
Martha’s heart shoidd steal away. 

That whole heart she ill could spare her, 
Where till now she’d been a sharer. 
From this cause with grief she pined. 
Till at length her health declined. 

All her cheerful spirits flew, 

Fast as Martha gather’d new ; 

And her sickness waxfed sore, 

Just when Martha felt no more. 

Mary, who had quick suspicion 
Of her alter’d friend’s condition. 

Seeing Martha’s convalescence 
Less demanded now lier presence. 

With a goodness, built on reason. 
Changed her measures with the season ; 
Turn’d her steps from Martha’s door. 
Went where she was wanted more ; 
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All her care and thoughts were set 
Kow to tend on. ilargaret. 

Marj^ living ’twist the two, 

Prom her home covdd oftencr go, 

Either of her friends to see. 

Than they could together he. 

Truth explain’d is to suspicion 
Evermore the hest physician. 

Soon her visits had the effect ; 

All that Margaret did suspect. 

From her fancy vanish’d clean ; 

She was soon what she had heen, 

And the colour she did lack, 

To her faded cheek came back. 

Wounds which love had made her feel, 
Love alone had power to lieaL 

Martha, who the frequent visit 
Now had lost, and sore did miss it, 
AVith impatience waxfed cross. 

Counted Margaret’s gain her loss ; 

All that Mary did confer 

On her friend, thought due to her. 

In her girlish bosom rise 
Little foolish jealousies. 

Which into such rancour wrought, 

She one day for Margaret sought ; 
Finding her by chance alone, 

She began, with reasons shewn. 

To insinuate a fear 
AVhether Mary was sincere ; 

Wish’d that Margaret would take heed 
AVhence her actions did proceed. 

For herself, she’d long been minded 
Not with outsides to bo blinded; 

All that pity and compassion. 

She believed was affectation ; 
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In her heai t she doubted whether 
Maiy cared a pin for either. 

She could keep whole weeks at distance, 
And not know of their existence, 

Wliile all things remain’d the same ; 

But when some misfortune came. 

Then she made a great parade 
Of her S3'mpathy and aid, — 

Not that she did really grieve. 

It was only mahe-ielieve, 

And she cared for nothing, so 
She might her fine feelings shew. 

And get credit, on her part. 

For a soft and tender heart. 

With such speeches, smoothly made. 
She found methods to pemiade 
Margaret (who, being sore 
From the doubts she’d felt before. 

Was preparM for mistrust) 

To believe her reasons just ; 

Quite destroiM that comfort glad. 

Which in Mary late she had ; 

Made her, in experience’ spite. 

Think her fnend a hypocrite. 

And resolve, with cruel scofiF, 

To renounce and cast her oil’. 

See how good turns are rewarded ! 

She of both is now discarded. 

Who to both had been so late 
Their support in low estate. 

All their comfort and their staj- — 

Now of both is cast away. 

But the league her presence cherish’d. 
Losing its best prop, soon perish’d ; 

She, that was a link to either. 

To keep them and it together, 
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Being gone, the two (no wonder) 
That were left, soon fell asunder ; — 
Some civilities were kept, 

But the heart of friendship slept ; 
Love with hollow forms was fed. 
But the life of love lay dead : — 

A cold intercourse they held 
After Mary was expell’d. 


Two long years did intcivcnc 
Since they’d cither of them seen, 

Or, by letter, any word 
Of their old companion heard, — 

"When, upon a day, once walking, 

Of indifferent matters talking. 

They a female figure met ; — 

Martha said to Margaret, 

“ That young maid in face does Ciury 
A resemblance strong of Mary.” 

Margaret, at nearer sight, 

Own’d her observation right : 

But they did not far proceed 
Ere they know ’twas she indeed. 

She — ^but, ah ! how changed they view her 
From that person which they know her ; 

Her fine face disease bad scarr’d. 

And its matchless beauty marr’d : — 

But enough was left to trace 
Mary’s sweetness — ^Mary’s grace. 

When her eye did first behold them. 

How they blush’d 1 — but, when she told them. 
How on a sick-bed she lay 
Months, while they had kept away, , 

And had no inquiries made 
If she were abve or dead ; — 

How, for want of a true friend, 

She was brought near to her end. 
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And was like so to have died. 

With 110 friend at iier bed-side ; — 

How the constant irritation, 

Caused by fruitless expectation 

Of their coming, had extended 

The illness, when she might have mended, — 

Then, 0 then, how did reflection 

Come on them with recollection ! 

All that she had done for them, 

How it did tlieir faidt condemn ! 

But sweet Mary, stUl the same. 

Kindly eased them of their shame ; 

Spoke to them with accents bland, 

Took them friendly by the hand ; 

Bound them both with promise flist. 

Not to speak of troubles past ; 

Made them on the spot declare 
A new league of friendship there ; 

•Which, without a word of strife, 
lasted thenceforth long as lif& 

Martha now and Margaret 
Strove who most should pay the debt 
Which they owed her, nor did varj' 

Ever after from their Mao^. 

1809. 

TO A KIVER IN WHICH A CHILD WAS DEOIVNED. 

Smiling river, smiling river. 

On thy bosom sunbeams play ; 

Though they’re fleeting, and retreating, 

Thou hast more deceit than they. 

In thy channel, in thy channel. 

Choked with ooze and gravelly stones. 

Deep immersed, and unhearsfed. 

Lies young Edward’s corse : his bones 
G 
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Ever ■whitening, ever whitening, 

As thy ■waves against them dash : 

What thy torrent, in the current, 

S^n-allow’d, no^w it helps to ^Ya8h. 

As if senseless, as if senseless 
Things had fcclhig in this case ; 

What so blindly and imkindly 
It destroy'd, it now does graec. 

1809. 

QUEEN ORIANA’S DREAM. 

“ On a hank ■with roses shaded, 

■\\Tiosc sweet scent the violets aided, 

Violets whose breath alone 
Yields hut feeble smell or none, 

(Sweeter bed Jove ne’er reposed on 
"Wlien his eyes Olympus closed on) 

While o’erhead six slaves did hold 
Canopy of cloth o’ gold, 

And two more did music keep, 

Which might d'ono hdi to sleep, 

Oriana ■ft-ho was queen 
To the mighty Tamerlane, 

That was lord of all the land 
Between Thrace and Samarcand, 

While the noon-tide fervour beam’d. 

Mused herself to sleep and dream’d.’’ 

Thus far, in magnific strain, 

A young poet soothed liis vein, 

But ho had nor prose nor numbers 
To express a princess’ slumbers. — 

Youthful Richard had strange fancies, 

Was deep versed in old romances. 

And could talk whole ho’urs upon 
The great Cham and Prester John, — 

Tell the field in which the Sophy • 

Erom the Tartar ■won a trophy — 
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What he read with such delight of, 

Thought he could as easily write of — 

But his over-young invention 
Kept not pace with brave intention. 

Twenty suns did rise and set, 

And he could no further get ; 

But, unable to proceed. 

Made a virtue out of need, 

And, his labours wiseUer deem’d of, 

Did omit what the queen dream’d of. 

1809. 


TO T. L. H.— A CHILD. 

Model of thy parent dear. 

Serious infant worth a fear ; 

In thy unfaltering visage well 
Pictming forth the son of Tell, 

When on his forehead, firm and good, 

, Motionless mark, the apple stood ; 

> Guileless traitor, rebel mild. 

Convict unconscious, culprit child ! 

Gates that close ivith iron roar 
Have been to thee thy mursery door ; 
Chains that chink in cheerless cells 
Have been thy rattles and thy bells ; 
Walls contrived for giant sin 
Have hemm’d thy faultless weakness in ; 
Hear thy sinless bed black Guilt 
Her discordant house hath built. 

And fill’d it with her monstrous brood — 
Sights, by thee not understood — 

Sights of fear, and of distress, . 

That pass a harmless infant’s guess ! 

But the clouds, tliat overcast 
Thy young morning, may not last. 

Soon shall arrive the rescuing hoiu’ 

That yields thee up to Nature’s power. 
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Katurc, that, so late cloth greet thee, 

Shall in o’er-flocring measure meet thee. 

She shall recompense rrith cost 
For every lesson thou hast lost. 

Then •wandering ■up thy sire’s loved hill,i 
Thou sholt take thy airy fill 
Of health and pastime. Birds shall sing 
For thy delight each May morning. 

’Mid new-yean’d lambkins thou shalt play, 

Hardly less a lamb than they. 

Then thy prison’s lengthen’d bound 
Shall be the horizon skirting round. 

And, -while thou fill’st thy lap -with flowers, 

To make amends for -wintry hours, 

The breeze, the sunshine, and the place, 

Shall from tliy tender brow efface 
Eacli vestige of untimely care, 

That sour restraint had graven there ; 

.4.nd on thy every look impress 
A more excelling childishness. 

So shall be thy days beguiled, 

THORinoN Hust, my favourite child. 

1813. 


TO MISS KELLY. 

Yo-o are not, Kelly, of the common strain. 

That stoop their pride and female honour down 
To please that mmiy-headed beast the tovm, 

And vend their lavish smiles and tricks for gain ; 
By fortune thrown amid the actors’ train. 

You keep your native dignity of thought ; 

The plaudits that attend you come imsought. 

As tributes due mito your natural vein. 

Your te^ have passion in them, arid a grace 
Of genuine freshness, -which our hearts avow ; 


^ Hampstead. 
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Your smiles are winds whose ways we cannot trace, 
That vanish and return we know not how — 

And please the better from a pensive face, 

And thoughtful eye, and a reflecting brow. 

ON THE SIGHT OF SWANS IN KENSINGTON 
GARDENS. 

Queen’-eied that sittest on thy shining nest 
And thy young cygnets rvithout sorrow hatchest, 
And thou, thou other roj’al bird, that watchest 
Lest the white mother wandering feet molest : 
Shrined are your offspring in a crystal cradle. 
Brighter than Helen’s ere she yet had burst 
Her shelly prison. They shall be bom at first 
Strong, active, graceful, perfect, swan-like, able 
To tread the land or waters with secmity. 

Unlike poor human births, conceived in sin. 

In grief brought forth, both outwardly and in 
Confessing weakness, error, and impurity. 

Dill heavenly creatures own succession’s line. 

The births of heaven like to yom-s woidd shine. 

THE FAMILY NAME. 

What reason first imposed thee, gentle name, 

Name that my father bore, and his sire’s sire. 
Without reproach ? we trace our stream no higher ; 
And I, a childlep man, may end the same. 

Perchance some shepherd on Lincolnian plains. 

In manners guileless as Ids own sweet flocks. 

Received thee first amid the merry mocks 
And arch allusions of his fellow swains. 

Perchance from Salem’s holier fields retiwn’d, 

With glory gotten on the heads abhorr’d 
Of faithless Saracens, some martini lord 
Took HIS meek title, in whose zeal he bum’d. 
Whate’er the fount whence thy beginnings came, 

No deed of mine shall shame thee, gentle name. 
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TO JOHl? L/VMB, ESQ., OF THE SOHTH-SE)V HOUSE. 

John, yon n-ero figuring in tlie g.iy careor 
Of blooming manhood nritli n young man’s joy, 

When I was yet a little peevish boy — 

Though time has made the difference disappear 
Beririxt our age.s, ■which then seemed so great — 

And still by rightful custom you retain. 

Much of the old authoritative strain, 

And keep the elder brother up in state. 

0 ! you do ■well in this. ’Tis man’s worst deed 
To let the “ things that have been ” run to waste, 
And in the unmeaning present sink the past : 

In whoso dim glass even now I faintly read 
Old buried forms, and faces long ago, 

Which you, and I, and one more, only know. 


TO MAETIK CHARLE.S BUBHEY. 

{Prejixcdto the Second Volume Lamb's Collected IVorhs, 1818.) 

FoRGunE me, Bhiiney, if to thee these late 
And hasty products of a critic pen. 

Thyself no common judge of books and men. 

In feeling of thy worth I dedicate. 

My verse was ofl'er’d to an older friend ; 

The humbler prose has fallen to thy share : 

Nor could I miss the occasion to declare, 

IVlint spoken in thy presence must offend. 

That, set aside some few caprices wild. 

Those humorous clouds, that flit o’er brightest days, 
In all my threadings of this worldly maze, 

(And I have watch’d thee almost from a child,) 

Free from scltseeking, envy, low design, 

I have not found a whiter soid than thine. 
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■WRITTEN AT CAJIBRIDGE ON THE 
15tii august, IS19. 

I WAS not train’d in Academic bowers. 

And to those learned streams I nothing owe 
Which copious from those twin fair founts do flow ; 
Mine have been anything but studious hours. 

Yet can I fancj’, wandering ’mid th}' towers. 

Myself a nursling, Granta, of thy lap ; 

My brow seems tightening with the Doctor’s cap. 

And I walk gowned; feel unusual powers. 

Strange forms of logic clothe my admiring speech, 

Old Eamus’ ghost is busy at my brain •, 

And my skull teems with notions infinite. 

Be still, ye reeds of Camus, while I teach 

Truths, which transcend the searching Schoolmen’s vein, 

And half had stagger’d that stout Stagirito ! 


TO THE AUTHOR OR POEMS, PUBLISHED UNDER 
THE NAME OF BARRY CORNWALL. 

Let hate, or grosser heats, their foulness mask 
Under the vizor of a borrow’d name ; 

Let things eschew the light deserving blame : 

No cause hast thou to blush for thy sweet task. 

“ Marcian Colonna” is a dainty book; 

And thy “ Sicilian Tale ” may boldly pass ; 

Thy “Dream” ’bove all, in which, as in a glass. 

On the great world’s antique glories we may look. 

No longer then, as “lowly substitute. 

Factor, or Peoctob, for another’s gains,” 

Suffer the admiring world to be deceived ; 

Lest thou thyself, by self of fame bereaved. 

Lament too late the lost prize of thy pains. 

And heavenly tunes piped through an alien flute. 

1820. 
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Who fii'st invented vrork, and bound the free 
And holyday-rejoicing spirit down 
To the ever-haunting importunity 
Of business in the green fields, and the town — ■ 

To plough, loom, anvil, spade — and oh ! most sad. 
To that drj' drudgery at the desk’s dead wood 1 
Who but the Being unblest, alien from good, 
Sabbathless Satan ! he who his unglad 
Task ever plies ’mid rotatory burnings. 

That round and round incalculably reel — ^ 

For wrath divine hath made him like a wheel — 
In that red realm from which are no retiumings s 
Where toiling, and turmoiling, ever and aye 
He, and his thoughts, keep pensive working-day. 


LEISURE. 

They talk of time, and of time’s galling yoke. 
That like a mill-stone on man’s mind doth press, 
Which only works and business can redress : 

Of divine Leisure such foul lies are spoke, • 
AVounding her fair gifts with calumnious stroke. 
But might I, fed with silent meditation, 

Assoiled live from that fiend Occupation — 
Improbus Labor, which my spirits hath broke— 
I’d drink of time’s rich cup, and never surfeit : 
Fling in more days than went to make the gem, 
That crown’d the white top of Methusalem : 

Yea on my weak neck take, and never forfeit, 
Like Atlas bearing up the d.ainty sky, 

The heaven-sweet burthen of eternity. 

HEU.S 'noBts n.it;o on a pecit. 182) 
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TO J. S...KNOWLES, ESQ. 

OX HIS TKAGEDV' OF VIEGIXIUS. 

Twelve years ago I knew thee, Knowles, and then 

Esteemed 3'ou a perfect specimen 

Of those fine spirits wann-soiil’d Ireland sends, 

To teach ns colder English how a friend’s 

Quick pulse should beat. I knew you brave, and plain. 

Strong-sensed, rough-witted, above fear or gain ; 

But nothing further had the gift to espy. 

Sudden you re-appear. With wonder I 

Hear my old friend (tiun’d Shakspeare) read a scene 

Only to his inferior in the clean 

Passes of piithos : udth such fence-like art — 

Ere we can see the steel, ’tis in our heart. 

Almost without the aid language affords. 

Your piece seems UTOught. That huffing medium, ioords, 
(Which in the modem Tamburlaines quite sway , 
Our slyimed souls from their bias) in j'our play 
AVe scarce attend to. Hastier passion draws 
Our tears on credit : and we find the cause 
Some two hours after, spelling o’er again 
Those strange few words at ease, that wrought the pain. 
'Proceed, old friend ; and, ns the year returns. 

Still snatch some new old story from the ums 
Of long-dead virtue.’ We, that knew before 
Your worth, may admire, we cannot love you more. 

1820. 

IN THE ALBUM OF LUCY BARTON. 

‘ Little Book, sumamed of tvhite, 

Clean as j-et, and fair to sight. 

Keep thy attribution right. 

Never disproportion’d scrawl ; 

Ugly blot, that’s worse than all ; 

On thy maiden clearness fall ! 
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In efich letter, here design’d. 

Let the reader emblem’d find 
Neatness of the owner’s mind. 

Gilded margins eount a sin, 

Let thy leaves attraction win 
By the golden rules within ; 

Sayings fetch’d from sages old ; 

Laws which Holy AVrit unfold, 

AVorthy to be graved in gold : 

Lighter fancies not excluding ; 

Blameless wit, with nothing rude in 
Sometimes mildly interluding. 

Amid strains of graver measure : 

Virtue’s self hath oft her pleasure 
In sweet Muses’ groves of leisure. 

Riddles dark, perplexing sense j 
Darker meanings of offence ; 

AVhat hut shades — ^he banish’d hence. 

"Whitest thoughts in whitest dress, 

Candid meanings, best express 
Mind of quiet Quakeress. - ■ 

1824. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE " EVERY-DAT BOOK.” 

I LIKE you, and yonr book, ingenious Hone ! 

In whose capacious all-emhracing leaves 
The vety marrow of tradition’s shown ; 

And all that history — much that fiction — ^weaves. 

By every sort of taste your work is graced. 

Vast stores of modem anecdote we find, 

With good old story quaintly interlaced — 

The theme as various as the reader’s mind. 
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Ixomc’s lie-fraught legends j’ou so truly paint — 

Yet Idndl}’, — that the half-tum’d Catholic 

Scjircely forbears to smile at his own saint, 

And cannot curse the candid heretia 

Eags, relics, witches, ghosts, fiends, crowd your page ; 
Our father’s mummeries we well pleased behold, 

And, proudl}' conscious of a purer age. 

Forgive some fopperies in the times of old. 

Yerse-honoiu-ing Phoebus, Father of bright Days, 
Must needs bestow on you both good and many. 

Who, building tropliies of his Children’s praise, 

Eun their rich Zodiac through, not missing any. 

Dan Phoebus loves your book — trust me, friend Hone — 
The title only errs, he bids me say : 

For while such art, wit, reading, there are shoam. 

He swears, ’tis not a work of every day, 

1825. 


THE YOUNG CATECHIST.* 

While this tawny Ethiop pra3'eth. 
Painter, who is she that stayeth 
Bj', with skin of whitest lustre. 

Sunny locks, a shining cluster, 

Saint-like seeming to direct him 
To the Poa^er that must protect him ? 

Is she of the Heaven-bom Three, 

Meek Hope, strong Faith, sa'eet Charitj' : 
Or some Cherub ?— 

They you mention 
Far transcend my weak invention. 

’Tis a simple Christian child, 

Missionary young and mUd, 

From her stock of Scriptural knoadedge, 
Bible-taught -without a college, 

* A Picture by Henrj’ Meyer, Esq. 
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Which by reading she could gather, 

Teaches him to say Oue Fathke 
To the common Parent, ■who 
Colour not respects, nor hue. 

White and black in Him have part, 

Who looks not to the skin, but heart. 

1827. 


ANGEL HELP.' 

This rare tablet doth include 
Poverty ■v\'ith S.anctitude, 

P.ast midnight this poor Maid hath spun, 

And yet the work is not half done, 

Wliich must supply from ejirnings scant 
A feeble bed-rid parent’s want. 

Her sleep-charged eyes exemption ask, 

And Holy hands take up the task ; 

Unseen the rock and spindle ply, 

And do her earthly dnidgerj’. 

Sleep, saintly poor one, sleep, sleep on i 
And, -waking, find thy labours done. 

Perchance she kuo-ws it by her dreams ; 

Her eye hath caught the golden gleams. 

Angelic presence testifying. 

That round her everywhere arc flying ; 

Ostents from which she may presume, 

That much of Heaven is in the room. 

Skirting her o'wn bright hair they run, 

And to the sunny add more sun ; 

Now on that aged face they fix. 

Streaming from the Crucifix ; 

’ Sngge.'itpd by n drawing in the possession of Charles Aders, 
iti which is the legend of n poor foinsvle saint, 

who, havitig spun midnight to maintain a hcd»rid mother, 
has fanon asleep from fatigue, and angels are finishing her work. 
In another part of the chamber an angel is tending a IHv, the 
cmhlcm of pnritj*. 



ON AN INIUNT DYING AS SOON AS llOUN. 

Tile liesli-clogg'd spirit ilisiibusiiig. 
Death-disarming sleeps infusing, 
Prelibations, foretastes high. 

And equal thoughts to live or die. 

Gardener bright from Eden’s bower. 

Tend with care that lily flower ; 

To its leaves and root infuse. 

Heaven's sunshine. Heaven’s dews. 

’Tis a type, and ’tis a pledge, 

Of a crowning privilege. 

Careful as that lily flower. 

This Maid must keep her precious dowei- ; 
Live a sainted Maid, or die 
Martyr to virginity. 

18 

ON AN INF^iNT DYING AS SOON AS BORN. 

I S.A.W w’here in the shroud did lurk 
•A curious frame of Nature’s work. 

A flow’ret crushed in the bud, 

A nameless piece of Babyhood, 

Was in a cradle-coffin lying ; 

Extinct, ivith scarce the sense of dying ; 

So soon to exchange the iraprisouing womb 
For darker closets of the tomb ! 

She did but ope an eye, and put 
A clear beam forth, then straight up shut 
For the long dark : ne’er more to see 
Through glasses of mortality. 

Riddle of destiny, who can show 
What thy short visit meant, or know 
AVhat thy errand here below? 

Shall we say, that Nature blind 
Check’d her hand, and changed, her mind. 
Just when she had exactly wrought 
A finish’d pattern without fault ? 

Could she flag, or could she tire. 
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Or lack’d she the Promethean fire _ ^ 

(With her nine moons’ long workings sicken’d) 
That should thy little limbs have quicken’d 1 
Limbs so firm, they seem’d to assure 
Life of healtli, and days mature : 

Woman’s self in miniatine ! 

Limbs so fiur, they might supply 
(Themselves now but cold imagery) 

The sculptor to make Beauty by. 

Or did the stern-eyed Fate descry, 

That babe, or mother, one must die ; 

So in mercy left the stock. 

And cut the branch j to save the shock 
Of young years widow’d ; and the pain. 

When Single State comes back again 
To the lone man who, 'reft of tvife. 
Thenceforward drags a maimhd life 1 
The economy of Heaven is dark : 

And rviaest clerks have miss’d the mark, 

Why Human Buds, like this, should fall, ‘ 

More brief than fiy ephemeral, 

That has his day ; while shrivell’d croues 
Stifl'en tvith age to stocks and stones j 
And crabbed use the conscience sears 
In sinners of an hundred yeais. 

Mother’s prattle, mother’s kiss, 

Baby fond, thou ne’er wilt miss. 

Bites, which custom does impose. 

Silver bells and baby clothes, 

Coral redder than those lips, 

Which pale death did late eclipse ; 

Music framed for infant’s glee, 

Whistle never tuned for thee ; 

Though thou want’st not, thou shalt have them, 
Loving hearts were they which gave them. 

Let not one be missing ; nurse, 

See them laid upon the hearse 
Of infant slain by doom perverse 
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Why should kings and nobles have 
Pictured trophies to their grave ; 

And we, churls, to thee deny 
Thy pretty toys mth thee to lie, 

A more harmless vanity i 

IS-’S. 


THE CHEISTEHIHG. 

Array’d — a half-angelic sight — 

In vests of pure Baptismal white. 

The Mother to the Pont doth bring 
The little helpless nameless thing. 

With hushes soft and imld caressing. 

At once to get — a name and blessing. 

Close by the Babe the Priest doth stand. 

The Cleansing Water at his hand. 

Which must assoil the soul within 
From every stain of Adam’s sin. 

The Infant eyes the mystic scenes, 

Kbr Imows what all this wonder means ; 

And now he smiles, as if to say 
“ I am a Christian made this day 
Now frighted clings to Nurse’s hold. 

Shrinking from the water cold, 

Whose virtues, rightly understood. 

Are, as Bethesda’s waters, good. 

Strange words — the World, the Flesh, the Devil — 
Poor Babe, what can it know of Evil 1 
But we must silently adore 
Mysterious truths, and not explore. 

Enough for him, in after-times. 

When he shall read these artless rhymes. 

If, looking back upon this day 
With quiet conscience, he can say 
“ I have in part redeem’d the pledge 
Of my Baptismal privilege ; 

And more and more will strive to flee 

All which my Sponsors kinddid then renoimce for me.” 

1829. 
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IN THE ALBUM OF MISS . 

I. 

Such goodacBS in your face doth shine, 
With modest look, without design, 

That I despair, poor pen of mine 
Can e’er express it, 

To ^ve it words I feebly try ; 

Aly spirits fail me to supply 
Befitting language for’t, and I 
Can only bless it 


II. 

But stop, rash verse ! and don’t abuse 
A bashful Maiden's ear with news 
Of her own virtues. She’ll refuse 
Praise sung so loudly. 

Of that same goodness you admire, 

The best part is, she don’t aspire , 

To praise — nor of herself desire 
To think too proudly. 

1829. 


THE GIPSY’S ilALISON. 

“ Suck, baby, suck, mother's love grows by giving. 
Drain the sweet founts that only thrive by wasting ; 
Black manhood comes, when riotous guilty living 
Hands thee the cup that shall be death in tasting. 

“ Kiss, baby, kiss, mother’s lips shine by kisses. 

Choke the warm breath that else would fall in blessings 
Black manhood comes, when turbulent guilty blisses 
Tend thee the kiss that poisons 'mid caressings. 

“ Hang, baby, hang, mother’s love loves such forces. 
Strain the fond neck that bends still to thy clinging ; 
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Black manhood comes, -n-hen violent lawless courses 
Leave thee a spectacle in rude air swinging.” 

So sang a wither’d Beldam energetical, 

And bann’d the uugiving door with lips prophetical. 

1829. 


IN THE ALBUSr OF A CLERGYMAN’S LADY. 

Ajs' Album is a Garden, not for show 

Planted, but use j where wholesome herbs should grow. 

A Cabinet of curious porcelain, where 

No fancy enters, but what’s rich or rare. 

A Chapel, where mere ornamental things 
Are pure as crowns of saints, or angels’ wings. 

A List of living friends : a holier Room 

For names of some since moiddering in the tomb. 

Whose blooming memories life’s cold laws smwive ; 

And, dead elsewhere, they here yet speak, and live. 
Such, aiid so tender, should an Album be ; 

And, Lady, such I wish this book to thee. 


IN THE AUTOGRAPH BOOK OF MRS, 
SERJEANT W . 

Had I a power, Lady, to my wiU, 

You should not want Hand Writings. I wonld fill 
Your leaves with Autographs — ^resplendent names 
Of Knights and Squires of old, and courtly Dames, 
Kings, Emperors, Popes. Next under these should stand 
The hands of famous lawyers — a grave band — 

Who in their Courts of Law or Equity 
Have best upheld Freedom and Property. 

These should moot cases in your book, and vie 
To show their reading and their Serjeantiy. 

But I have none of these ; nor can I send 
The notes by Bullen to her Tyrant penn’d 

H 
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In lier authentic hand ; nor in soft hours 
Lines writ hy Rosamund in Cliiford’s bowers. 

The lack of curious Signatures I moan, 

Aud want the courage to subscribe my own. 

IN THE ALBUM OF A YERY YOUNG LADY. 

Joy to unknown Josepha who, I hear. 

Of aU good gifts, to Music most is given ; 

Science divine, which through the enraptured ear 
Enchants the soul, and lifts it nearer Heaven. 
Parental smiles approvingly attend 
Her pliant conduct of the trembling keys. 

And listemug strangers their glad suffrage lend. 
Most musical is Natm:e. Birds and bees. 

All their sweet labour sing. The moaning winds 
Rehearse a lesson to attentive minds, 

In louder tones “Deep unto deep doth call 
And there is music in the waterfall. 

IN THE ALBUM OF A FRENCH TEACHER. 

Implored for verse, I send you what I can i 
But you are so exact a Frenchwoman, 

As I am told, Jemima, that I fear 
To wound with English your Parisian ear. 

And think I do your choice collection wrong 
AVith lines not written in the Frenchman’s tongue. 
Had I a knowledge equal to my will, 

"With airy Chansons I your leaves would fill ; 

AVith Fabliaux that should emulate the vein 
Of sprightly Gresset, or of La Fontaine j 
, Or Scenes Comiques, that should approach the air 
Of your own favourite — renown’d Molihre. 

But at my suit the Muse of France looks sour, 

And st^es me dumb ! Yet, what is in my power 
To testify respect for you, I pray. 

Take in plain English — our rough Enfield way. 
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IN THE ALBUM OF MISS DAUBENY 


I. 

Some poets by poetic law 

Have beauties praised, they never saw ; 

And sung of Biittys and of Nancys, 

Whose charms but lived in their own fancies. 
So I, to keep my Muse argoing, 

That willingly would still be douig, 

A Canzonet or two must try- 
In praise of — pretty Daubeny. 


II. 

But whether she indeed be comely, 

Or only very good and homely, 

Of my own eyes I cannot say ; 

I trust to Emma Isola. 

But sure I think her voice is tuneful, 

•As, smoothest birds that sing in June full ; 
For else would strangely disagree 
Thejfozawy name of — Daubeny. 

HI. 

I hear that she a Book hath got — 

As what young damsel now hath not. 

In which they scribble favourite fancies. 
Copied from poems or romances ? 

And prettiest draughts, of her design. 
About the curious Album shine ; 

And therefore she shall have for me 
The style of — tastefid Daubeny. 

IV. 

Thus far I have taken on believing : 

But well I know without deceiving. 

That in her heart she keeps alive still 
Old school-day likings, which survive still 
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lu spite of absence — v/orldly coldness — 

And thereon can my Muse take boldness 
To crown her other praises three 
With praise oi— friendly Daubeny. 

IN THE ALBUM OF MRS. JANE TOWERS. 

Lady Unknown, who crav’st from me Unknown 
The trille of a verso these leaves to grace, 

How shall I find fit matter ? with what face 
Address a face that ne’er to me was shown 1 
■Thy looks, tones, gestures, maimers, and what not. 
Conjecturing, I wonder in the dark. 

I know thee only sister to Charles Clarke ! 

But at that name my cold Muse waxes hot, 
iknd swears Chat thou art such a one as he, 

Warm, laughter-loving, with a touch of madness, 
Wild, glee-provoking, pomiug oil of gladness 
From frank heaii;, without guile. And, if thou be 
The pure reverse of this, and I mistake — < 
Demure one, I will like thee for his sake. 

IN THE ALBUM OF CATHERINE ORKNEY. 

Canadlv ! boast no more the toils 
Of hunters for the furry spoils ; 

Your whitest ermines are but foils 
To brighter Catherine Orkney. 

That such a flower should ever bmrst 
From climes with rigorous winter curst ! — 

Wo bless you that so kindly uurat 

This flower, this Catherine Orkney. 

Wo envy not yoiu: proud display 
Of lake, wood, vast Niagara : 

Yom' greatest pride we've borne away, 

How spared you Catherine Orkney 1 
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That IrVoIfe on Heights of Abraham fell, 
To your reproach no more we tell : 
Canaclia, you rep.oid us well 

With rearing Catherine Orkney. 

0 Britain, guard with tenderest care 
The charge allotted to your share ; 
You’ve scarce a native maid so fair. 

So good, as Catherine Orlaiey., 


IN MY OWN ALBUH 

Peesh clad from heaven in robes of white, 

A young probationer of light, 

Thou wert my soul, an Album bright, 

A spotless leaf; but thought, and care, 

And friend and foe, in foul or fair, , 

Have “ -ivritten strange defeatxues ” there ; 

And Time with heaviest hand of aU, 

Like that fierce writing on the wall. 

Hath stamp’d sad dates — he can’t recall ; 

And error gilding worst designs — 

Like speckled snake that strays and shines — 
Betrays his path by crooked lines ; 

And vice hath left his ugly blot ; 

And good resolves, a moment hot. 

Fairly began — but finish’d not ; 

And firuitless, late remorse doth trace — 

Like Hebrew lore, a backward pace — ■ 

Her irrecoverable race. 

Disjointed numbers ; sense unknit ; 

Huge realms of folly, shreds of wit ; 

Compose the mingled mass of it. 
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My scalded eyes uo longer brook 
Upon this ink-blurred thing to look — 
Go abut the leaves, and clasp the book. 


TO BEEKARB BARTON, 
with, a coloured print?- 

“When last you left your Woodbridge pretty, 

To share at sights, and see the City, 

If I your meaning understood, 

You wish’d a Picture, cheap, but good ; 

The colouring i decent ; clear, not muddy ; 

To suit a Poet’s qniet study, 

“Where Books and Prints for delectation 
Hang, rather than vain ostentation. 

The subject 1 what I pleased, if comely j 
But something scriptural and homely : 

A sober Piece, not gay or wanton. 

For winter fire-sides to descant on ; 

The theme so scrupulously handled, 

A Quaker might look on unscandal’d ; 

Sack as might satisfy Ann Knight, 

And classic Mitford just not fright. 

Just such a one I’ve found, and send it ; 

If liked, I give — if not, but lend it. ^ . 

The moral 1 nothing can be sounder. ■ 

The fable 1 ’tis its own expoimder — 

A Mother teaching to her Chit 
Some good book, and explaining it. 

silly urchin, tired of lesson, 

His learning lays, no mighty stress on. 

But seems to hear not what he hears ; 

Thrusting his fingers in his ears, 

Like Obstinate, that perverse funny one, 

In honest parable of Buuyan. 

* From the veuerahlo and ancient ilanufactory of Carrington 
Bowles ; some of my readers may recognise it. 
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His working Sister, more sedate, 

Listens ; but in a kind of state. 

The painter meant for steadiness. 

But has a tinge of sullenness ; 

And, at first sight, she seems to brook 
As ill her needle, as he his book. 

This is the Picture. For the Frame — 

'Tis not ill suited to the same ; 

Oak-carved, nor gilt, for fear of falling ; 
Old-fashion’d ; plain, yet not appalling; 

And sober, as the Owner’s Calling. 

SHE IS GOING. 

Foe their elder sister’s hair 
Miutha does a wreath prepare 
Of bridal rose, ornate and gay : 

To-morrow is the wedding day : 

She is going. 

Mary, yoimgest of the three. 

Laughing idler, full of glee, ^ 

Arm in arm does fondly chain her, 

Thinking, poor trifler, to detain her — 

But she’s going. 

Yfix not, maidens, nor regret 
Thus to part with Margaret. 

Charms like yom's can never stay 
Long witliin doors ; and one day 
You’ll be going. 

TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 

ON HEE TWENTV-FIKST BIETHDAY. 

Ceown me a cheerful goblet, while I pray 
A blessing on thy years, young Isola ; 

Young, but no more a chUd. How swift have flown 
To me thy girlish times, a woman grown 
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Beneath my heedless ej’es ! In vain I rack 
My fancy to believe the almanack, 

That speaks thee Twenty-One. Thou should’st have stu 
Remain’d a chUd, and at tliy sovereign will 
Gambol’d about our house, as in times past. 

Ungrateful Emma, to grow up so fast. 

Hastening to leave thy friends ! — ^for which intent. 
Fond Runagate, be this thy punishment. 

After some thirty years, spent in such bliss 
As tliis earth can afford, where still we miss 
Something of joy entire, may’s! thou ^ow old 
As we whom thou hast left ! That wish was cold. 

0 far more aged and wrinkled, till folks say, 

Looking upon thee reverend in decay, , 

“ This dame for length of days, and virtues rare. 

With her respected Grandsire may compare.” — 
Grandchild of that respected Isola, 

Thou shoidd’st have had about thee on this day 
Kind looks of Parents, to congratulate 
Their Pride grown up to woman’s grave estate.* 

But they have died, and left thee, to advance 
Tky Srctiises Aww tAvret rmsyki’,' and cr«w fer c}!sss& 

The friends which Nature grudged. And thou wilt fiud,- 
Or make such, Emma, if I am- not blind 
To thee and tliy deservings. That last strain ■ 

Had too much sorrow in it. Fill again 
Another cheerful goblet, while I say 
" Health, and tsvice health, to our lost Isola.” 


TO THE SAME., 

Extern AT. gifts of fortune, or of face, 

Maiden, in truth, thou hast not much to show ; 
Much fairer damsels have I kuomi, and know, 
And richer may be found in every place. 

In thy viind seek thy beauty, and thy wealth.’ 
Sincereness lodgeth there, the soul’s best, health. 
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0 guard that treasure above gold or pearl, 

Laid up secure from moths and ■worldly stealth — 
And take my benison, plain-hearted girl. 

HARMONY IN UNLIKENESS. 

By Enfield lanes, and Winchmore’s verdant hUl, 
Two lovely damsels cheer my lonely walk : 

The fair Miu-ia, as a vestal, still ; 

And Emma brown, exuberant in t.alk. 

With soft and lady speech the first applies 
The mild coiTCctives that to grace belong 
To her redundant friend, who her defies 
With jest, and mad discourse, and bursts of song. 
0 difiering' pail', yet sweetly thus agreeing. 

What music fiom yoim happy discord rises, 

"Wliile your companion hearing each, and seeing. 
Nor this, nor that, but both together, prizes ; 

This lesson teaching, which our souls may strike, 
That harmonies may be in things unlike ! 

TO' A CELEBRATED FEMALE PERFORMER IN 
“THE BLIND BOY." 

■ ■R.VEE .artist ! who with half thy tools, or none, 

' Caust execute ■with ease thy cmious art. 

And press thy powerful’st meanings on the heai't. 
Unaided by the eye, expression’s throne ! 

While each blind sense, intelligenti.al grown 
Beyond its sphere, performs the efiect of sight ; 
Those orbs alone, wanting their proper .might, 

AH motionless and silent seem to moan 
The imseenily uegligence of nature’s hand. 

That left them so forlorn. What pnaise is tliiue, 

0 mistress of the passions ; .artist fine ! 

Wlio dostoiu- souls agtiinst our sense command. 
Plucking the horror from a sightless face. 

Lending to bkank deformity a grace. 
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TO SAMUEL KOGEHS, ESQ. 

Eogees, of all the men that I have known 
But slightly, who have died, your Brother’s loss 
Touch’d me most sensibly. There came across 
My mind au image of the cordial tone 
Of your fraternal meetings, where a guest 
I more than once have sat ; and grieve to thmk, 
That of that threefold cord one precious link 
By DeatMs rude hand is sever’d from the rest. 
Of our old Gentry he appear’d a stem — 

A Ma^strate who, while the evil-doer 
He kept in terror, could respect the Poor, 

And not for every trifle harass them. 

As some, divine and laic, too oft do. 

This man’s a private loss, and public too. 


TO CAROLINE MARIA APPLEBEE. 
An Acrostic. 

O^VBOUNE glides smooth in verse. 

And is easy to rehearse ; 

Runs just like some crystal river 
O’er its pebbly bed for ever. 

Lines .as harsh and quaint as mine 
In their close at least will shine, 

Nor from sweetness can decline. 
Ending but with Caroline. 

Maria asks a statelier pace — 

“ Ave Maria, full of grace !” 

Romish rites before me rise, 
Image-worship, sacrifice. 

And- well-meant but mistaken pieties. 

Apple with Bee doth rougher nui. - 
Paradise was lost by one ; 
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Peace of mind would we regain, 
Let us, like the other, strain 
Every harmless faculty. 

Bee-like at work in our degree. 
Ever some sweet task designing. 
Extracting still, and still refining. 


TO CECILIA CATHEEDirE LAAVTON. 
An Acrostie. 

Choeal service, solemn chanting. 
Echoing round cathedrals holy — 

Can aught else on earth be wanting 
In heaven’s bliss to plunge us wholly 1 
Let us great Cecilia honour 
In the praise we give unto them. 

And the merit be upon her. 

Cold the heart that would undo them. 
And the solemn organ banish 
That this sainted Maid invented. 

Holy thoughts too quickly vanish. 

Ere the expression can be vented. 
Raise the song to Catherine, 

In her torments most divine ! 

Ne’er by Christians be forgot— 
Envied be — this Martyr’s lot. 

Lawton, who these tMines combinest. 
Aim to emulate their praisM ; 

Women were they, yet divinest _ 
Truths they taught; and story. raises 
O’er their mouldering bones a Tomb, 
Not to die till Day of Doom. 
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TO A LADY WHO DESIRED 3IE TO WRITE 
HER EPITAPH. 

An Acrostic. 

GEaVCE Joanna liere doth lie : 

Header, wonder not that I 
Ante-date her hour of reat. 

Can I thwart her wish exprest, 

Even unseemly though the laugh 

Jesting with an Epitaph ? 

On her bones the turf lie lightly, 

And her rise again be brightly ! 

No dark stain be found upon her — 

No, there wiU not, on mine honour — 
Answer that at least I can. 

Would that I, thiice happy man. 

In as spotless garb might rise, 

Light as she will climb the skies, 
Leaving the dull earth behind. 

In a car more swift than wind. 

All her errors, all her failings, 

(Many they were not) and ailings, 

Sleep secure from Envy’s railings. 


ANOTHER, 

TO HER YOUNGEST DAUGHTER, 

Least daughter, but not least beloved, of Grace ! 

0 frown not on a stranger, who from place 
Unknown and distant these few lines bath penn’d. 

1 but report what thy Instructress Friend 
So oft bath told us of thy gentle heart. 

A pupil most affectionate thou art. 

Careful to learn what elder years impart. 

. Louisa — Glare — ^by which name shall I call thee 1 
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A prettier pair of names sure ne’er won found, 
Eesembling tliy o\ra sweetness in sweet soimd. 
Ever cakn peace and innocence befall thee 1 


TRANSLATIONS. 

From (he Latin of Vincent Bourne. 

I. 

ON A SEPtrLCITKAL STATUE OF AN. INF^VNT SLEEPING. 

Be-vutiful Infiint, who dost keep 

Thy postiure here, and sleep’st a marble sleep. 

May the repose unbroken be, 

Which the fine Artist’s hand hath lent to thee, 

While tliou enjoy’st along avith it 
That which no art, or crMt, cmdd ever hit 
Or counterfeit to mortal sense, 

The heaven-infusM sleep of Iimocenco ! 

• 

II. 

THE ErVAL BELLS. 

A TUNEFUL. challenge rings from either side 
Of Thames’ fair banks. Thy twice six Bells, Sahit Bride, 
Peal swift and shrill j to which more slow reply 
The deep-toned eight of Maiy Oveiy. 

Such harmony fi'om the contention flows. 

That the divided ear no preference knows 
Betwixt them both disparting Music’s State, 

While one exceeds in number, one in weight. 

III. ' 

EPIT.VPH ON A DOG. 

PooE Irus’ faithful wolf-dog here I lie. 

That wont to tend my old blind master’s steps. 
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His guide and guard ; nor, while my sendee lasted, 
Had he occasion for that stuff, with which 
He now goes picking out his path in fear 
Over the highways and crossings, hut would plant 
Safe in tlie conduct of my friendly string, 

A firm foot forward still, till he had reach’d 
His poor seat on some stone, nigh where the tide 
Of passers-by hi thickest confluence flow’d ; 

To whom with loud and passionate laments 
From morn to eve Ms dark estate he wail’d. 

Nor wail’d to all in vahi : some here and there, 

The weU-disposed and good, their peimies gave. 

I meantime at his feet obsequious slept ; 

Not all-asleep in sleep, but he.art and ear 
Prick’d up at his least motion, to receive 
At his kind hand my customary crumbs. 

And common portion in his feast of scraps ; 

Or when night warn’d us homeward, tired and spent 
With our long day, and tedious beggary. 

These were my manners, this my way of life, ' 

Till age and slow disease mo overtook. 

And sever’d from my sightless master’s side. 

But lest the grace of so good deeds should die, 
Tlirough tract of years in mute oblivion lost, 

This slender tomb of turf hath Irus rear’d, 

Cheap monument of no ungrudging hand, 

And with short verse inscribed it, to attest, 

In long and lasting union to attest, 

The virtues of the Beggar and his Dog. 

IV. 

THE BALLAD SINGEBS. 

WiiEEE seven fair Streets to one tall Colmnn draw,' 
Two Nymphs have ta’cu their stand, in hats of straw 
Their yellower necks huge beads of amber grace, 

And by their tnido they’re of the Sirens’ race ; 

' Seven Dials. 
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With cloak loose-pinn’d on each, that has been red, 
But long with dust and dirt discolour^ 

Belies its hue ; in mud behind, before. 

From heel to middle leg becrusted o’er. 

One a small infant at the breast does bear ; 

And one in her right hand her timeful ware. 

Which she would vend. Their station scarce is taken. 
When youths and maids flock round. His stall forsaken. 
Forth comes a Son of Crispin, leathern-capt, 

Prepared to buy a ballad, if one apt 
To move his fancy offers. Crispin’s sons 
Have, from uncounted time, with ale and buns 
Cherish’d the gift of Song, which sorrow quells ; 

And working single in their low-roof’d cells, 

Oft cheat the tedium of a winter’s night 
With anthems warbled in the Muses’ spight. 

Who now hath caught the alarm 1 the Servant Maid 
Hath heard a buss at distance ; and, afraid 
To miss a note, with elbows red comes out. 

Leaving his forge to cool, Pyracmon stout 
Thrusts in his unwash’d visage. Zfe stands by. 

Who the hard trade of Porterage does ply, 

With stooping shoulders. What cares he 1 he sees 
The assembled ring, nor heeds his tottering knees. 

But pricks his ears up with the hopes of song. 

So, while the Bard of Rhodope his wrong 
Bewail’d to Proserpine on Thracian strings. 

The tasks of gloomy Orcus lost their stings. 

And stone-vex’d Sysiphus forgets his load. 

Hither and thither from the sevenfold road 
Some cart or waggon crosses, which divides 
The close-wedged audience; but, as when the tides 
To ploughing ships gave way, the ship being past, 
They re-unite, so these unite as fast. 

The older Songstress hitherto hath spent 
Her elocution in the argument 
Of their great Song in prose; to vdt, the woes 
Which Maiden true to faithless Sailor owes 
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Ml ! “ Wandering 7/e /’’—which now in loftier verse 
Pathetic they alternately reheai'se. ' 

All gaping wait the event. This Critic opes 
His riglit ear to the strain. The other hopes 
To catch it better with liis left Long trade 
It were to tell, how the deluded Maid 
A victim fell. And now right greedily 
All hands are stretching forth the songs to buy, . 
That are so tragical ; which She, and She, - 
Deals out, and sings the ivhile, nor can there e 
A breast so obdurate here, that will hold bac ' 

His contribution from the gentle rack ^ 

Of Music’s pleasing torture. Irus’ self - - 
The statt-propt beggar, his thin-gotten pelf _ ^ , 

Brings out from pouch, where squalid fartluuga > 
And boldly claims his ballad with the best. 

An old Dame only lingers. To her purse 
The penny sticks. At length, with harmless cur 
“ Give me,” she cries. “ I’ll paste it on my wall> ■ 
While the wall lasts, to show what ills befall t- 
Fond hearts, seduced from Innocency’s way ; 

How Maidens fall, and Mariners betray.' ■ 


Y. 

TO DAVID COOK, OF THE PABISH OF ST. M.VEGAKE'T’Si 
WEST inNSTEK, WATCHMAIT. 

Fok much good-natiued verse received from thee, 

A loving verse take in returu from me. 

“ Good-morrow to my masters,” is yoiu cry ; ' 

And to oru David, “ twice as good,” say I. 

Not Peter’s monitor, shiill chanticleer, 

Crows the approach of dawn in notes more clear, 
^he hours more faitlifully. While night 
^lls half the world with shadows of affright. 

You with your, lantern, partner of yom- round, 
iraverso the patlis of Margaret’s hallow’d bound. ' 
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TLo tales of ghosts which old wives’ ears drink up, 
The drunkard reeling home from tavern cup, 

Nor prowling robber, j^ur firm soul appal ; 

Arm’d with thy faithful stall' thou slight’st them all. 
But if the market-gardener chance to pass, 

Bringing to town his fruit, or early grass. 

The gentle salesman you with candour greet. 

And with reit’rated “ good-mornings ” meet. 
Announcing your approach by formal bell, 

Of nightly weather you the changes teU ; 

Whether the Moon shines, or her head doth steep 
In rain-portending clouds. When mortals sleep 
In downy rest, you brave the snows and sleet 
Of winter ; and in alley, or in street. 

Believe your midnight progress with a verse. 

"What though fastidious Phcebus frown averse 
On your didactic strain — indulgent Night 
With caution hath seal’d up both ears of Spite, 

And critics sleep while you in staves do sound 
The praise of long-dead Saints, whose Days abound 
In wintry months ; but Crispin chief proclaim : 

Who stu’s not at that Prince of Cobblers’ name 1 
Profuse in loyalty some couplets shine. 

And wish long days to all the Brunswick line ! 

To youths and virgins they chaste lesson read ; 

Teach wves and husbands how their lives to lead ; 
Maids to be cleanly, footmen free from vice ; 

How death at last all ranks doth equalise ; 

And, in conclusion, pray good years befall. 

With store of wealth, your “ worthy masters all.” 

For this and other tokens of good-'svill. 

On boxing-day may store of shillings fill 
Your Christmas purse ; no householder give less. 

When at each door your blameless suit you press : 

And what you wish to us (it is but reason) 

Beceive in turn — the compliments o’ th’ season ! 


I 
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VI. 

ON A DEAP AND DUMB AETIST. ^ 

And liatli thy blameless life become 
A prey to the devouring tomb ? 

A more mute silence hast thou known, 

A deafness deeper than thine omi, 

While Time was 1 and no friendly Muse, 

That mark’d thy life, and knows tliy dues, 
Eepair with quickening verse the breach. 

And write thee into light and speech 1 
The Power, that made the Tongue, restrain’d 
Thy lips from lies, and speeches feign’d ; 

Who made the Hearing, -without -wrong 
Did rescue thine from Siren’s song. 

He let thee see the ways of men. 

Which thou with pencD, not with pen. 

Careful Beholder, down didst note, 

And all their motley actions quote, • • 
Thyself unstain’d the while. From look 
Or gesture reading, more than book, 

In letter’d pride thou took’st no part. 
Contented with the Silent Art, 

Thyself as silent. Might I be 
As speechless, deaf, and good, as Ho ! 

..VII. 

NE-WTON’s principia. 

Great Newton’s- self, to -whom the world’s in debt. 
Owed to School Mistress sage lus Alphabet ; 

But quickly -wiser than his Teacher grown. 
Discover’d properties to her unknown ; 

Of A plus B, or minus, Icam’d the use, 

Known Quantities from unknown to educe ; 

* Benjamin Ferrers, died a.d. 1732. 
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And made — no doubt to that old dame’s surprise — 
The Christ-Cross-Eow his ladder to the skies. 

Yet, whatsoe’er Geometricians say. 

Her Lessons were his true Pbincipia ! 

VIII. 

THE HOHSEKEEPEE. 

The frugal sn.iil, with forecast of repose, 

Carries his house with him, where’er he goes ; 

Peeps out — and if there comes a shower of rain, 
Eetreats to his small domicile mnain. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn — ’tis well — 

He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 

He’s his own landlord, his own tenant ; stay 
Long as he wiU, he dreads no Quarter-day. 

Himself he boards and lodges ; both invites. 

And feasts, himself ; sleeps with himself o’ nights. 
He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 
Chattels ; himself is his own furniture, 

And his sole riches. Wheresoe’er he roam — 

Knock when you will — he’s sure to be at home. 

IX 

the fejiahe oeatoes. 

Nigh London’s famous Bridge, a Gate more famed 
Stands, or once stood, from old Belinus named. 

So judged Antiquity ; and therein ivrongs 
A name, allusive strictly to two Tonguet?- 
Her school hard by the Goddess Ehetoric opes, 

.iriid gratis deals to Oyster-wives her Tropes. 

With Nereid green, green Nereid disputes. 

Replies, rejoins, confutes, and still confutes. 

One her coarse sense by metaphors expounds. 

And one in literalities abounds ; 

' BilUngis in tho Latin. 
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In mood and figure these keep up the din : 

Words multiply, and every word tells in. 

Her hundred throats here bawling Slander strains ; 
And unclothed Venus to her tongue gives reins 
In terms, which Demosthenic force outgo. 

And baldest jests of foul-mouth’d Cicero. 

Right in the midst great Ate keeps her stand. 

And from her sovereign station taints the land. 
Hence Pulpits rail ; grave Senates learn to jar ; 
Quacks scold ; and Billingsgate infects the Bar. 


PINDARIC ODE TO THE TREAD -MILL. 

I. 

Inspike my spirit, Spirit of Do Foe, 

That sang the Pillory, 

In loftier strains to show 
A more sublime Machine 
Than that, where thou wert seen. 

With neck outstretch’d and shoulders ill awry. 
Courting coarse plaudits from vile crowds below — 
A most unseemly show. 

XL 

In such a place 

Wlio could expose thy face, 

Historiographer of deathless Cnisoe ! 

That painPst the strife 

And all the naked ills of savage life, 

Far above Rousseau! ' 

Rather myself bad stood 
In that ignoble wood," ' '/ 

Bare to the mob, bn holy day or high day. • 

If nought else could atone 
For waggish libel, 

I swear on Bible, 

I would have spared him for thy sake alone, 

Man Friday! 
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Our ancestors’ vccre sour days, 

Great Master of Eoniaiice ! 

A milder doom Iiad fallcu to thy chance 
In our days : 

Tliy solo assignment 
Some solitory confinement 
(Not wortli thy care a carrot), 

Where in \yorld-hidden cell 

Thou thy own Crusoe might have acted well, 

Only \vithout the parrot ; 

By siue e.yperienco taught to know, 

AVhether the qualms thou makest him feel were 
truly such or no. 

IV. 

But stay ! methinka in statelier measure — 

A more companionable pleasure — 

I see thy steps the mighty Tread-Mill trace, 

(Tlie subject of my song, 

Delay’d however long), 

And some of tlduo own race, 

To keep thee company, thou bring’st with thee along. 
There ivith thee go. 

Link’d in like sentence. 

With regulated pace and footing slow, 

Each old acquaintance. 

Rogue — harlot — tliief — that live to future ages ; 
Through many a laboured tome, 

Rankly emb.alm’d in thy too uatmul pages. 

Faith, friend De Foe, thou art quite at home ! 
Not one of thy great offspring thou dost lack. 
From pirate Singleton to pilfering Jack, 

Here Flandiian Moll her brazen incest brags ; 
Vice-stript Eo-vanu, penitent in rags. 

There points to Amy, treading equal chimes. 

The faithful handmaid to her faithless crimes. 
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V. 

Incompetent my song to ri^o 
To its just height thy praise, 

Great Mill ! 

That hy thy motion proper 
(No thanks to wind, or sail, or working rill) 
Grinding that stubborn corn, the Hiuuan wiU, 
Tiun’st out men’s consciences. 

That were begrimed before, as clean and sweet 
As flour from purest wheat. 

Into thy hopper. 

All reformation short of thee but nonsense is, 
Or human, or divine. 


VI. 

Compared wth thee. 

What are the labours of that Jumping Sect, 
Which feeble laws connive at rather than respect 1 
Thou dost not bump, • 

Or jump, 

But %calk men into virtue ; beturixt crime 
And slow repentance giving breathing time. 

And leisure to be good ; 

Instructing with discretion demi-reps 
How to direct their steps. 

TIL 

Thou best Philosopher made out of wood ! 

Not that which framed the tub, 

AVIiere sate the Cynic cub. 

With nothing in his bosom sympathetic ; 

But from those groves derived, I deem. 

Where Plato mused his dream = 

Of immortality ; 

Seeing that clearly 
Thy system all is merely 
Peripatetic. 
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Thou to thy pupils dost such lessons give 
Of how to live 

With temperance, sobriety, morality 
(A new art). 

That from thy school, by force of virtuous deeds, 
Each Tyro now proceeds 
A “ Walking Stewart V’ 


EPICEDIUSI. 

GOING OK GONE. 


I. 

Fine merry franions. 

Wanton companions. 

My days are ev’n banyans 
With tliinking upon ye ; 

How Death, that last stinger. 
Finis-writer, end-bringer. 

Has laid his chiU finger. 

Or is laying on ye. 

n. 

There’s rich Fatty Wheatley, 

With footing it featly 
That took me completely, 

She sleeps in the Erk House j 
And poor Polly Perkin, 

Whose dad was stiU firking 
The jolly ale firkin. 

She's gone to the Work-house ; 

m. 

Fine Gard’ner, Ben Carter 
(In ten counties no smarter), 

Has ta’en his departure 

For Proserpine’s orchards ; 
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And Lily, postilion, 

With cheeks of vennilion, 

Is one of a million 

That fill up the churchyards 

IV. 

And, lusty as Dido, 

Fat Clemitaou’s ividow 
Flits now a small shadow 
By Stygian hid ford ; 

And good master Clapton 
Has thirty years nap’t on, ' 

The ground he last hap’t on, 
Intomb’d by fair Widford ; 

V. 

And gallant Tom Dockwra, 

Of Nature’s finest crockery, 

Now but thin air and inockeiy. 
Links by Avemus, 

Whose honest grasp of hand 
Still, while his life did stand. 

At friend’s or foe’s command, 
Almost did bum us. 


Roger de Coverley 

Not more good man than ho 

Yet has lie equally 

Push’d for Cocytus, 

With drivelling Womal, 

And wicked old Dorrell, 
’Gainst whom I’ve a quarrel. 
Whoso end might aflright 

vir. 

Kindly hearts have I known ; 
Kindly hearts, they are floivn ; 
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Here and thei-e if but one 
Linger yet uneffaced, 
Imbecile tottering elves, 

Soon to be wreck’d on shelves. 
These scarce are half themselves. 
With age and care crazed. 

vm. 

But this day Fanny Hutton 
Her last dress has put on j 
Her fine lessons forgotten, 

She died, as tire dimce died : 
And prim Betsy Chambers, 
Deca/d in her members. 

No longer remembers 

Things as she once did ; 

IX. 

And pnident Miss Wither 
Not in jest now doth wither 
And soon must go — ^whither 
Nor I well, nor you know ; 
And flaunting Miss AValler, 

That soon must befall her, 
Whence none can recall her. 

Though proud once as Juno 1 



THE WIEE’S TEIAL; 

OR, THE INTRUDING WIDOW. 

a DtautaKc iSotm, 

Founded on llr. Crabbc’n T.1I0 of the “ Confidant.” 
CHABAGTEE3. 

Mb. Selbt, a mUsIiirc Gentlcmaii. 

Katkebisk, in/e io Selby. 

Lucy, Sister to Selby. 

JlB3. Fbampios, a If'iiioiv. 

Sebvakts. 

ScEso. — M Mb. Selby’s Bouse, or m the Grounds adjacent. 

Scene. — A Library. Mu. Selby, KATHEUiNE. 

Selby. Do not too far mistake me, gentlest wife ; 

I meant to chide your .virtues, not yourself, 

And those too with allowance. I have not 
Been blest by thy fair side Yvith five white yetirs 
Of smooth and even wedlock, now to touch 
With any strain of harslmess on a string 
Hath yielded me such music. 'Twas the quality 
Of a too grateful nature in my Katherine, 

That to the lame performance of some vows. 

And common courtesies of man to wife. 

Attributing too much, hath sometimes seem’d 
To esteem as favours, what in that blest union 
Are but reciprocal and trivial dues. 

As fairly yoms as luine : ’twas tliis I thought 
Gently to reprehend. 

Kath. In friendship’s barter 
The riches we exchange should hold some level. 
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And corrcspondiii" worth. Jewels for toys 
Demand some thanks throrwi in. You took me, sir, 

To that blest haven of my peace, your bosom, 

An orphan founder’d in the world’s black storm. 

Poor, you have made mo rich ; from lonely maiden. 
Your cherish’d and your full-accompanied irife. 

Selby. But to divert the subject : Kate, too fond 
I would not wrest your meanings ; else that word 
Accompanied, and full-accompanied too, 

Might raise a doubt in some men, that their wives 
Haply did think their compmiy too long ; 

And over-company, we know by proof. 

Is worse than no attendance. 

Kath. I must guess. 

You speak this of the Widow 

Selby. 'Twas a bolt 

At random shot ; but if it hit, believe me, 

I am most sorry to have wounded you 

Through a friend’s side. I know' not how we have swerved 

From oar first talk. I w.'is to caution you 

Against this faidt of a too grateful nature : 

Which, for some girlish obligations past. 

In- that relenting season of tlie heart. 

When slightest favoms pass for benefits , 

Of endless binding, would entail upon you 
An iron slavery of obsequious duty 
To the proud will of an imperious woman. 

Kath. The favom-s are not slight to her I owe. 

Selby. Slight or not slight, the tribute she exacts 

Cancels all dues (A voice within.) 

even now I hear her call you 
In such a tone as lordliest mistresses 
Expect a slave’s attendance. Prithee, Kate, 

Let her e.xpect a brace of minutes or so. 

Say, you are busy. Use her by degrees 
To some less hard e.xactious. 

Ka<7i. I conjure you. 

Detain me not. I wall return 
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Sdhy. Sweet wife, 

Use tliy own pkaaiu'c — [Exit KATiiEitiNE. 

but it troubles me. 

A visit of three days, as was pretended, 

Spun to ten tedious weeks, and no hint given 
When she will go ! I would this buxom Widow 
Were a thought handsomer ! I’d fairly try 
My Katherine’s constancy ; make desperate love 
In seeming earnest ; and raise up such broils. 

That she, not I, should be the first to warn 
The insidious guest depart. 

Re-enter Kathekine. 

So soon retm-n’d ! 

What was our Widow’s wiU? 

Kath. A trifle, sir. 

Selby. Some toilet service — to adjust her head. 

Or help to stick a pin in the right place 

Kath. Indeed ’twas none of these. »• 

Selby. Or new v!unp up 

The tarnish’d cloak she came in. I have seen her 
liemani such service from thee, as her maid. 

Twice told to do it, would blush angry-red, 

And pack her few clothes up! Poor fool ! fond slave ! 
And yet my dearest Kate ! — This day at least 
(It is om: wedding-day), we spend in freedom, 

And will forget our Widow. — Philip, our coach — 

Why weeps my -wife f You know, I promised you 
An airing o’er the pleasant Hampshire downs 
To the blest cottage on the green hUl-sido 
Where first I told my love. I wonder much 
If the crimson piarloiu' hath exchanged its hue 
Por colours not so welcome.' Faded though it be. 

It will not show less lovely than the tinge 
Of this faint red, contemling with the pale. 

Where once the full-flush’d health gave to this cheek 
An apt resemblance to the fruit’s wann side 
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That liCiira my Katherine’s name. — 

Oiir airriago, Philip. 

Enter a Servant. 

Kow, Eohin, what make you here 1 
Sent. May it please you, 

The coachman has driven out with Jlistrcas Fraraptoii. 

Selby. Ho had no orders 

Serv. Hone, sir, that I know of, 

But from tho lady, who e-xpects somo letters 
At tho ne.vt past town. 

Selby. Go, Eobin. [Exit Servant. 

How is this 1 

Kath. I came to tell you so, but feared your auger 

Sdby. It was ill done, though, of this Jlistress Fnimp- 
ton — 

This forward Widow. But a ride’s poor loss 
Imports not muelt. In to your chamber, love, 

Where you with music may beguile the hour, 

While I*am tossing over dusty tomes. 

Till our most reasonable friend returns. 

Kath. I am all obedience. [Exit Katueeine. 

Selby. Too obedient, Kate, 

And to too many masters. I can hardly. 

On such a d.ay as this, refrain to speak 
My sense of this injurious friend — this pest — 

This household evil — this close-el inging fiend — 

In rough terras to my wife. 'Death, my own servants 
Controll’d above me ! orders countermanded 1 
^Vhat next ? 

[Senta?it enters and announces the Sister. 
Enter Lucy. 

Sister !- 1 know you are come to welcome 
This day’s return. 'Twas well done. 

Lucy. You seem ruflled. 

In years gone by this day was iisctl to bo 
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The smootliest of the year. Your honey turn’d 
So Boon to gall 1 

Selby. Gall’d am I, and with cause, 

And rid to death, yet cannot get a riddance, 

Nay, scarce a ride, by this proud Widow’s leave. 

Inicy. Something you wrote me of a hlistress Frampton. 
Selby. She came at first a meek admitted guest. 
Pretending a short stay ; her whole deportment 
Seem’d as of one obliged. A slender trunk, 

The wardrobe of her scant and ancient clothing. 

Bespoke no more. But in few days her dress, 

Her looks, were proudly changed. And now she flaunts it 
In jewels stolen or borrow’d from my wife ; 

Wlio owes her some strange service, of what nature 
I must be kept in ignorance. Katherine’s meek 
And gentle spirit cowers beneath her eye. 

As spell-bound by some witch. 

Lucy. Some mystery hangs on it. 

How bears she in her carriage towards yourself? 

Selby. As one who fears, and yet not greatly Pares 
For my displeasure. Sometimes I have thought 
A secret glance would tell me she could love, 

If I but gave encouragement. Before me 
She keeps some moderation ; but is never 
Closeted with my wife, but in the end 
I find my Katherine in briny tears. 

From the small chamber where she first was lodged. 

The gradual fiend, by specious wriggling arts. 

Has now ensconced herself in the best part 
Of this large mansion ; calls the left wing her own ; 
Commands my serviints, equipage. — I hear 
Her hated tread. What makes she back so soon ? 

Enter Mrs. Frampton. 

2Ire. F. 0, I am j otter’d, bruised, and shook to death 
With your vile Wiltshire roads. The villain Philip 
Chose, on my conscience, the porversest tracks 
And stoniest hard lanes in all the county. 
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Till I was faiu get out, anil so walk back. 

My crran J uuperfonu’d at Andover. 

Lucy. And I shall love the knave for over after (aside). 

Mrs. F. A friend with you I 

Selhy. My eldest sister Lucy, , 

Como to congratulate this returning mom. — 

Sister, my wife’s friend, Mistress Frampton. 

2Irs. F. Pray, 

Be seated. For your brother’s sake, you are welcome. 

I had thought this day to have spent in homely fashion 
With tho good couple, to whoso hospitality 
I stand so fur indebted. But your coming 
Makes it a feast. 

Lucy, She does the honours natiually 

Selby. As if sho were tho mistress of the house — 

(aside). 

Mrs. F. I lovo to bo at home with loving friends. 

To stand on ceremony with obh’gations, 

Is to restrain tho obligor. That old coach, though. 

Of yom« jumbles ouo strangely. 

Selby. I shall order 

An equipage soon, more easy to you, madam 

Lucy. To drive her and her pride to Lucifer, 

I hope he me.ans (aside). 

Mrs. F. I must go trim myself ; this humbled garb 
Would shame a wedding feast. I h.ave your leave 

For a short absence 1 — and your Katherine 

Selby. You’ll find her in her closet 

Mrs. F. Fare you well, then. 

Selby. How like you her assurance 1 
Lucy. Even so well. 

That if this AVidow were my guest; not yours. 

She should have coach enough, and scope to ride. 

My merry groom should in a trice convey her 
To Sarum Plain, and set her down at Stonehenge, 

To pick her path through those antiques at leisure j 
She shoidd take sample of our AViltahire flints. 

0, be not lightly jealous ! nor surmise 
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That to a -wantou boltl-faced thing like this 
Your modest shrinking Katherine could impart 
Secrets of any worth, especially 
Secrets that touch’d your peace. If there be aught, 

My life upon’t, ’tis but some girlish story 
Of a first love ; which even the boldest wife 
Might modestly deny to a Imband’s ear, 

Much more yom' timid and too sensitive Katherine. 

Selby. I think it is no more ; and will dismiss 
My further fears, if ever I have had such. 

Lucy. ShaUwe go w'alk 'J I’d see your gardens, brother; 
And how the new trees thrive, I recommended. 

Your Katherine is engaged now 

Selby. rU attend you. [jE-wiint. 


Scene. — Servants’ Sail. 

Housekeeper, Pniup, and others, laughing. 
Housek. Our lady’s guest, since her short ridg, seems 
ruSied, 

And somewhat in disorder. Pliilip, Philip, 

I do suspect some roguery. Yom’ mad tricks 
Will some day cost you a good place, I warrant. 

Phil. Good Mistress Jane, our serious housekeeper. 
And sage duenna to the maids and scidlions. 

We must have leave to laugh ; o\ir brains are younger. 
And uudisturb’d with care of keys and pantries. 

We are wild things. 

Butler. Good Philip, tell us all. 

All. Ay, as you live, tell, tell , . 

Phil. Mad fellows, you shall have it. 

The Widow’s beU rang lustily and loud 

Bull. 1 think that no one can mistake her ringing. 
Walting-imid. Our lady’s ring is soft sweet music to it. 
More of entreaty hath it thmi command. , 

Phil. I lose my story, if you interrupt thus. 

The bell, I say, rang fiercely ; and a voice 
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More shiill than bell, call’d out for “ Coachman Philip.” 
I straight obey’d, as ’tis my name and office. 

“ Drive me,” quoth she, “ to the next market town, 
"Where I have hope of letters.” I made haste. 

Put to the horses, saw her fairly coach’d. 

And drove her 

Waiting-maid. By the straight high road to 

Andover, 

I guess 

Phil. Pray, warrant things mtliin your knowledge. 
Good Mistress Abigail ; look to your dressings. 

And leave the skill in liorses to the coachman. 

Bull. He’ll have his humour ; best not interrupt him. 
Phil, ’Tis market-day, thought I ; and the poor beasts. 
Meeting such droves of cattle and of people, 

May take a fright ; so down the lane I trundled, 

"Where Goodman Dobson’s cinzy mare was founder’d. 

And where the flints were biggest, and ruts \videst. 

By ups and downs, and such bone-cracking motions, 

"\Ve flounder’d on a furlong, till my madam. 

In policy to save the few joints left her. 

Betook her to her feet, and there we parted. 

All. Ha! ha! ha! 

Bull. Hang her ! ’tis pity such as she should ride. 
Waiting-maid. I think she is a witch; I have tired 
myself out 

With sticking pins in her pillow ; still she ’scapes them. 

Bull, jlnd I -with helping her to miun for claret, 

But never yet could cheat her dainty palate. 

Eonsek. Well, well, she is the guest of oiu- good Mistress, 
And so shoidd be respected. Though, I think. 

Our Master cares not for her company, 

He w'ould ill brook wo shoidd express so much 
By rude discourtesies and short attendance, 

Being but servants. (A bell rings fur loii^lg.) ’Tis her 
bell speaks now ; 

Good, good, bestir yourselves : who knows wlio’s wanted ? 
BuU. But ’twas a uierry trick of Philip Coachman. 

K [Exeunt. 
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Scene. — Jlrs. Selby’s Chamber. 

SIbs. Feampton, BLv.theiune, ivorking. 

Mrs. F. I am thinking, child, how contrary our fates 
Have traced our lots through life. Another needle. 

This works imtowardly. An heiress horn 
To splendid prospects, at our common school 
I was as one above you all, not of you ; 

Had my distinct prerogatives, my freedoms. 

Denied to you. Pray, listen 

Kath. 1 must hear 

"What you are pleased to speak ! — How my hem't sinks 
here ! {aside). 

Mjs. F. My chamber to myself, my separate maid. 
My coach, and so forth. — ^Not that needle, simple one. 
With the great staring eye fit for a Cyclops ! 

Mine own are not so blinded ■with their griefs. 

But I could make a shift to tliread a smaller. 

A cablo or a ciunel might go through this, 

And never strain for the passage. 

Math, I win fit you. — 

Intolerable tyranny! (aside). 

Mrs. F. Quick ! quick ! 

You were not once so slack. — As I was siting, 

Not a young thing among ye but observed mo 
Above the mistress. Who but I was sought to 
In all yom- dangers, all yoiu- little difficulties. 

Your girlish scrapes 1 I was the scape-goat stiU, 

To fetch you off ; kept all your secrets ; some. 

Perhaps, since then 

Kath. No more of that, for mercy. 

If you’d not have me, sinking at your feet, 

Clc;ive tlio cold earth for comfort {kneels). 

Mrs. F. This to mol 

This posture to yoiur friend had bettor suited 
The orphan Katherine in her humble school-days. 

To the then rich heiress, than the ■wife of Selby — 

Of wealthy Mr. Selby — 
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To the poor Widow Frampton, sunk as she is. 

Come, come, 

’Twas something, or ’twas nothing, that I sjiid ; 

I did not mean to fright you, sweetest bed-fellow ! 

You once were so, but Selby now engrosses you. 

I’ll make him give you up a night or so — 

In faith I will — that we may lie and talk 
Old tricks of school-days over. 

Kath. Hear me, madam 

Mrs. F. Not by that namu Your friend^ 

Kath. My truest friend, 

And saviour of my honour ! 

Mrs. F. This sounds better ; 

You still shall find me such. 

Kath. That you have graced 
Our poor house with yoiu presence hitherto. 

Has been my greatest comfort, the sole solace 
Of my forlorn and hardly guess’d estate. 

You have been pleased 

To accept some trivial hospitiUities, 

In part of payment of a long an-ear 
I owe to you, no less than for my life. 

Mrs. F. You speak my services too large. 

Kath. Nay, less ; 

For what an abject thing were life to me 
Without your silence on ray dreadfid secret ! 

And I would wish the league we have renew’d 

Might bo perpetual 

Mrs. F. Have a care, fine luadaiu ! (aside). 

Kath. That one house still might hold iw. But ray 
husband 

Has shown himself of late 

Mrs. F. How, Mistress Selby 1 

Kath. Not, not impatient. You iniscoustnic him. 

He houom's, and he loves — nay, he must love — 

The fh'end of his wife’s youth. But there are moods 
In which 

Mrs. F. I understand you ; — in which husbands, 
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And wives that love, may -wish to be alone, 

To nurse the tender fits of new-born dalliance. 

After a five years' wedlock. 

Kath. "Was that well 
Or charitably put ? do these pale cheeks 
Proclaim a wanton blood 1 this wasting fom 
Seem a fit theatre for Levity 
To play his love-tricks on. ; and act such follies, 

As even in Affection’s first bland moon 

Have less of grace than pardon in best wedlocks 1 

I was about to say that there are times. 

When the most frank and sociable man 
May surfeit on most loved society. 

Preferring loneliness rather 

J/n. R To my company 

Kath. Ay, yours, or mine, or any one’s. Nay, take 
Not this unto yourself Even in the newness 
Of our first married loves ’twas sometimes so. 

For solitude, I have heard my Selby say. 

Is to the mind as rest to the corporal functions ; , 

And he would call it oft, the day’s soft sleep. 

Mrs. F. What is your drift? and whereto tends this 
speech, 

Ehetoric^y labour’d ? 

Katli. That you would 

Abstain but from our house a month, a week : 

I make request but for a single day. 

Jfrs. F. A month, a week, a day ! A single hour 
Is every week, and mouth, and the long year. 

And all the years to come ! My footing here, 

Slipt once, recovers never. From the state 
Of gilded roofs, attendance, luxuries, 

Parks, gardens, sauntering wrUks, or wholesome rides. 

To the bare cottage on tire witheruig moor, 

MTiere I myself am servant to mysehT, 

Or only waited on by blackest thoughts, 

I sink, if this be so. No j here I sit. 

Kath. Then I am lost for ever ! 

[Sijjfcs at her feet — curtain drops. 
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Sccci : — All Ajxtrtment, condgwut to the iuM. 

SeluY, a* if listdiiiiff. 

Sdh^. Tho somuLi have died away. What am I 
changed tol 

What do I here, listening like to an abject 
Or Iieartle.'is wittol, that innst hem no good, 

If he lie.aran"ht 1 “Thisslmll to the ear of your husband.” 
It WU3 the Widow’s n'ord. I guess’d some uiyatery, 
jlnd the solution with a vengeance comes. 
lYhat etui my wife have left untold to me, 

'I’liat must be told by pro.vy i I begin 
To call in doubt the course of her life pist 
Under my very eyes. She hath not l)een good, 

Not virtuous, not discreet ; she hath not outrun 
3Iy' wislic-s still with prompt and meek observance. 
Perhap.s she is not fair, sweet-voiced ; her eyes 
Not like tho dovo’.s ; all this a.s well may be 
jIs that she should entreasuro up a secret 
In tiio {recidiar closet of her baust. 

And grudge it to my car. It is mj'- right 
To claim the halve.s in any truth she owns. 

As much as in the babe I have by her : 

Upon whose face henceforth I fear to look. 

Lest I should fancy in its innocent brow 
Some strange shame written. 

Huter Lucy. 

Sister, an anxious word with you. 

From out that chamber, where my wife but now 
Held talk with her euctoacliing friend, I heard 
(Not of set purpose hearkening, but by chunco) 

A voice of chiding, answer’d by a tone 

Of replication such as the meek dove 

Makes when the kite has clutch’d her. The high Widow 

Was loud and stormy. I distinctly heard 

One threat pronounced — “Your husband shall know all.” 
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I am no listener, sister ; and I hold 
A secret got by such umnanly shift, 

The pitiful’st of thefts ; hut what mine ear, 

I not intending it, receives perforce, 

I count my lawful prize. Some subtle meaning 
Lurks in this fiend’s behaviour ; which, by force 
Or fraud, I must make mine. 

Lucy. The gentlest means 
Are still the wisest. What if you should press 
Your wife to a disclosiue 1 
Sdhy. I have tried 

AU gentler means ; thrown out low hints, which, though 
Merely suggestions still, have never fail’d 
To blanch her cheek with fears. Roughlier to insist 
Would be to lull, where I but meant to heal. 

Lvjcy. Your own description gave that Widow out 
As one not much precise, nor over coy 
And nice to listen to a suit of love. 

What if you feign’d a courtship, putting on 
(To work the secret from her easy faith), 

Ror honest ends, a most dishonest seeming 1 

Sdhy. I see your drift, and partly meet your counsel. 
But must it not in me appear prodigious — 

To say the least, unnatural and suspicious — 

To move hot love where I have shown cool sconi. 

And undissembled looks of blank aversion 1 

Lucy. Vain woman is the dupe of her own channs. 
And easily credits the resistless power 
That in besieging beauty lies, to cast down 
The slight-built fortress of a casual hate. 

Sdhy. I am resolved 

Lucy. Success attend your wooing ! 

Sdhy. And I’ll about it roundly, my wise sister. 

\Exeuni. 
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ScEXi :. — The Lilmry. 

JIr. SEUty. JIuji Fu.uipxox. 

Sdhtj. A fortunate encounter, JlistrCia Frampton. 
purpose if you ciui Ff>are so inucii 
From your sweet leisure, a few words in private. 

F. What mean iiis alter’d tones? Thcac looics 
to me, 

Who.ie glances yet ho lum repcU’d with coolness 1 
Is tho wind ciiangod ? I’ll veer about with it, 

And meet him in all Iishions (aside). 

All my leisure. 

Feebly besto^v’d upon m3' kind frieniLs here. 

Would not expre.-s a tithe of tho obligemeuts 
I cveiy hour incur. 

»SWiy. No more of that.' — 

1 know not wliy my wife hath lost of lato 
Much of her cheerful spirits. 

Mrs.' F, It was my topic 
Ttwlay ; and every da3', and all day long, 

I still am cliiding with her. “Child,” I said, 
jVnd said it pretty roundly — it may bo 
I was too peremptory — we cider .school-fellows. 

Presuming on the arlvantage of a year 

Or two, which, in that tender time, seem’d much, 

In after 3'car8, much like to eider sisters, 

Arc prone to keep tho authoritative style. 

When time ha.s made tho ditTcreuce most ridiculous. 

Sdby. The observation’s shrewd. 

2 [rs. F. “ Child,” I was saying, 

“ If some wives had obtain’d a lot like yours,” 

And then perhaps I sigh'd, “ they would not sit 
In coniers moping, like to sullen moppets, 

’That want their will, but dry their eyes, and look 
Their cheerful husbands in the face,” — perhaps 
I said, their Selbys, — “ vrith proportion’d looks 
Of honest jo3’.” 
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Selby. You do suspect no jealousy 1 
Mrs. F. What is liis import 1 Whereto tends his 
speech i {aside). 

Of whom, or what, should she ho jealous, sir ? _ 

Selby. I do not know ; but ^yomen have their fancies ; 
And underneath a cold indifference. 

Or show of some distaste, husbands have mask’d 
A growing fondness for a female friend, 

Which the wife’s eye was sharp enough to see 
Before the friend had wit to find it out. 

You do not quit us soon 1 
Mrs. F. ’’lis as I find 
Yom- Katherine profits by my lesson, sir. — 

Means this man honest 1 Is there no deceit 1 {aside). 
Selby. She cannot choose. — Well, well, I have been 
thinking. 

And if the matter were to do again 

Mrs. F. What matter, sir 1 
Selby. This idle bond of wedlock ; 

These sour-sweet briars, 'fetters of harsh sUk; 

I might have made, I do not say a better. 

But a more fit choice in a wife. 

Mrs. F. The parch’d ground, 

. In hottest Julys, drinks not in the showers 
More greedily than I his words ! {aside). 

Selby. My humour 

Is to be frank and jovial; and that man 
Affects me best, who most reflects me in 
Sly most free temper. 

Mrs. F. Were you free to choose, 

As jestingly I’ll put the supposition, 

Without a thought reflecting on your Katherine, 

What sort of woman would you make your choice ? 

Selby. I like your humour, and will meet your jest. 
She should be one about my Katherine’s age ; 

But not so old, by some ten years, in gravity. 

■ One that woMd meet my mirth, sometimes outrun it ; 
No puling, pining moppet, as you said, 
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Xor moping maid, that I must still be teaching 
The freedoms of a wife all her life after; 

But one that, haring worn the chain before 
(And worn it lightly, :« report gave out), 

Knfranchued from it by her jKwr fool’s death, 

'look it not so to hcjirt that I need dread 
To th'o myself, for fear a second time 
To wet a widow’s eye. 

J/ra. F. Some widows, sir, 

Hearing you bdk so wildly, would be apt 
'To put strange misconstruction on your words, 

As .liming at a Tiukish liberty. 

Where the free husband hath his several mates ; . 

HLs Penseroso, hw Allegro wife, 

To suit his sober, or his frolic fit. 

Silby. How judge you of that latitude ? 

Mrs. F. As one, 

In European customs bred, must judge. Had I 
Been boni a native of tho liberal East, 

I miglft have thought as they do. Yet I knew 
A married man that took a second wife, 

And (the man's circumstances duly weigh’d, 

With all their bearings) tho cousicler.ito world 
Hor much approved, nor much condemn’d tho deed. 

Selby. You move my wonder strangely. Pray, proceed. 

Mrs. F. An eye of wanton liking he had placed 
Upon a widow, who Uked him again. 

But stood on terras of honourable love. 

And scrupled wronging his most virtuous wife ; 

When to their cars a lucky rumour ran. 

That this demure and saintly-seeming wife 
Had a first husband living; with. the which 
Being question’d, she but faintly could deny.' 

“A priest indeed there was; some words had past. 

But scarce amounting to a marriage rite. 

Her friend was absent ; she supposed him dead ; 

And, seven years parted, both were free to choose.” 

' Selby. What did the indignant husband ? Did he not 
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■\Vitli violent haiullings stigmatise the cheek 
Of the deceiving wife, who had entail’d 
Shame on their innocent babe 1 
ilfrs. F. He neither tore 

His wife’s locks nor bis own ; but wisely weighing 
His o^vn offence with hers in equal poise, 

And woman’s weakness ’gainst the strength of man, 
Came to a calm and witty compromise. 

He coolly took his gay-faced widow home, 

Made her bis second wife ; and still the first 
Lost few or none of her prerogatives. 

The servants call’d her mistress still j she kept 
The keys, and had the total ordering 
Of the house affairs ; and, some slight toys excepted. 
Was all a moder.atc ^vife would wish to be. 

Selby. A tale full of dramatic incident ! — 

And, if a man should put it in a play. 

How should he name the parties 1 

3/r3. F. The man’s name 
Through time I have forgot — the widow’s too ; — 
But his first wife’s first name, her maiden one. 

Was — not imlike to that your Katherine bore, 

Before she took the honoiu-’d style of Selby. 

Selby. A dangerous meaning in your riddle lurlcs 
One knot is yet unsolved ; that told, this strange 
And most mysterious drama ends. The name 
Of that first husband 


Filler Lucy. 

Mrs. F. Sir, your pardon. 

The allegory fits your private car. ' 

Some half-hour hence, in the garden’s secret rvalk. 

We shall have leisure. Fxit. 

Selby. Sister, whence come you 1 ; 

Lucy. From your poor Katheriue’s chamber, where she 
droops 

In sad presageful thoughts, and sighs, and. weeps. 
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Atnl seema to pray by turns. At times she loolcs 
As she would jwur her secret in my bosom — 

Then starts, aa I have seen her, iit the mention 
Of some immodest act. At her request, 

I left her on her knees. 

Sdhy. The fittest jwsture ; 

For great has been her fault to He-avcii and me. 

She imirried mo with a first hmsbaad living, 

Or not known not to bo so, whicli, in the judgment 
Of any but indifferent honesty, 

Must be esteem'd tlic bamc. Tho sbidlow Widow, 
Caught by my art, under a riddling veil 
Too thin to hide her meaning, liath eoufos.s’d all 
Your coming in broke off tho confcrciiee, 

When alio w.as rijic to tell tho filial unnie 
That seals my wedded doom. 

Lucfj. Was she so fonvanl 
To jxmr her hateful meanings in your ear 
At tho first hiiitt 

Scdii/. Her ncwly’-ihattcred hojics 
Arr.iy’d thcinselvca at first in forms of doubt ; 

And with a female caution she stood off 
Aiyhile, to read the meaning of my suit. 

Which with such honest seeming I enforced. 

That her cold scruples .soon gave way j and now 
She rests prejiarcd, as mistress, or as wife, 

To seize the place of her betraytd friend — 

My much offending, hut more suflering, Katherine. 

Lucy. Into what labyrinth of fearful shapes 
My simple project has conducted you ! 

Were but my wit as skilful to iuveiit 
A clue to lead you forth ! — I call to mind 
A letter, which your wife received from the Cape, 
Soon after you were married, with some circumstances 
Of mystery too, 

Sdbi/. I Avell remember it. 

That letter did confirm the truth (she said) 

Of a friend’s death, which she had long fearid true. 
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But knew not for a fact. A youth of promise 
She gave him out — a hot adventurous spirit — 

That had set sail in quest of golden dre.ams, 

And cities in the heart of Central Afric ; 

But named no names, nor did I care to press 
My question further, in the passionate grief 
She show’d at the receipt. Might this he he 1 

Lxicy. Tears were not all. When that first shower 
was past. 

With clasphd hands she raised her eyes to Heaven, 

As if in thankfulness for some escape. 

Or strange deliverance, iu the news implied, 

Which sweeten’d that sad news. 

Sdhy. Something of that 

I noted also 

iacy. In her closet once. 

Seeking some other trifle, I espied 
A ring, in mournful characters decipheiing 
The death of “ Eobert Halford, aged two 
And twenty.” Brother, I am not given 
To the confident use of wagers, which I hold 
Unseemly ia a woman’s argument ; 

But I am strangely tempted now to risk 
A thousand pounds out of my patrimony, 

(And let my future husband look to it. 

If it be lost), that tliis immodest Widow 
Shall name the name that tallies with that ring. 

Selby. That wager lost, I should be rich indeed — 
Eich in my rescued Kate — rich iu my honour. 

Which now was bankrupt. Sister, I accept 
Your merry wager, with an aching heart 
Eor very fear of winning. ’Tis the horn' 

That I should meet my Widow in the walk. 

The south side of the garden. On some pretence 
Lure forth my Wife that way, that she may -vntness 
Our seeming courtship. Keep us stUl in sight^ 
Yomselves unseen ; and by some sign Til give 
(A finger held up, or a kerchief waved), ■ ■ • 
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You’ll know your wager won — then break upon us, 

Ab if by chance. 

Lucy. I apprehend your meaning 

Sdhy. And may you prove a true Cassandra here, 
Though my poor acres smart for't, wagering sister. 

\Exmnt. 


Scene. — Sdht/s CJuimher. 

Mrs. FiLUiPTOif. Katherine. 

Mrs. F. Did I e.xprcss myself in terms so strong 1 
Katli. As nothing could have more alErighted me. 
Jl/rs. F. Think it a hurt friend’s jest, in retribution 
Of a suspected cooling hospitably. 

And, for my staying here, or going hence 
(Now I remember sometbing of our argument), 

Selby and I can settle that between us. 

You look amazed. What if your husband, chUd, 
Himself has courted me to stay ? 

Kai!i. You move 

My wonder and my pleasure equaUy. 

Mrs. F. Yes, courted me to stay, waived ab objections, 
Made it a favom- to yourselves ; not me. 

His troublesome guest, as you surmised. Child, child. 
When I recall his flattering welcome, I 
Begin to tliink the burden of my presence 
Was 

Fadt. What, for Heaven 

Mrs. F. A bttle, little spice 
Of jealousy — that’s aU — an honest pretext. 

No wife need blush for. Say that you should see 
(As oftentimes we widows take such freedoms. 

Yet still on this side virtue), in a jest 

Your husband pat me on the cheek, or steal 

A Ms.?, while you were by, — not else, for virtue’s sake. 

Kath. I could endure all this, thinking my husband 
Meant it in sport— — 

Mrs. dJl-.Bat if in doAvnright earnest 
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And my dissuasions not o’er hotly ui'geJ, 

Wiom ho had flatter’d with the bridemaid’s part;— 
Sdbff. I owe my subtle widow, then, for this (aside). 
2frs. F. Briefly, we went to church. The ceremony 
Scarcely was huddled over, and the ring 
Yet cold upon her finger, when they p;irted — 

He to his ship ; and we to school got back, 

Scarce miss’d, before the dinner-bell could ring. 

Sdbi/. And from that hour 

Mrs. F. Hor sight, nor nows of him. 

For aught that I could hear, she e’er obtain’d. 

Sdby. Liko to a man that hovers in suspense 
Over a letter just received, on which 
The black seal hath impress’d its ominous token, 

Whether to open it or no, so I 
Suspended stand, whether to press my fate 
Further, or check ill curiosity. 

That tempts me to more loss. — the name, the namo 
Of this fine youth 1 

ilfrs. F. What boots it, if ’twere told ? 

Selby. Jfow, by our loves. 

And by my hopes of happier wedlocks, some day 
To bo accomplish’d, give to me his name ! 

Mrs. F. 'Tis no such serious matter. It was — Himt- 
ingdon. 

Selby. How have three little syllables pluck’d from me 
A world of countless hopes ! — (aside). Evasive Widow ! 
Mrs. F. How, sir ! I like not this (aside). 

Sdby. Ho, no, I meant 

Nothing but good to thee. That other woman, 

How shall I call her but evasive, fidse. 

And treacherous 1 — by the trust I place in thee, 

Tell me, and tell mo tally, ivas the namo 
As you pronounced it? 

Mrs. F. Huntingdon — the namo 
Which Ids paternal grandfather assumed, 

Together with the estates, of a remote 
Kinsman ; hut our high-spirited youth 
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Selby. Yes 

J/rs. F. Disdaining 

Por sordid pelf to truck the family honours, 

At risk of the lost estates, resinned the old style. 

And answer’d only to the name of 

Selby. ’What ? 

Mrs. F. Of Halford. 

Selby. A Huntingdon to Halford changed so soon ! 
Why, then, I see a witch hath her good spells 
As well as had, and can by a backward charm 
Hnruffle the foul storm she has just been raising. 

[Aside. He makes the signal. 
My frank, fair-spoken Widow ! let this kiss. 

Which yet aspires no higher, speak my thanks. 

Till I can think on greater. 

Entc!- liVOY and Katiieeine. 

Mrs. F. Interrupted 1 

Selby. My sister hero ! and see, where ndth her comes 
My seijfjent gliding in an angel’s form. 

To taint the new-born Eden of our joys. 

Why should wo fear them 1 We’ll not stir a foot, 

Nor coy it for their pleasures. [He courts the Widow. 

Lucy (to Katheeine). This, your free 
And sweet ingenuous confession binds mo 
For ever to you ; and it sliall go hard 
But it shall fetch you back your husband’s heart. 

That now seems blindly straying : or, at worst, 

In me you have still a sister. — Some wives, brother. 
Would tbink it strange to catch their husbands thus 
Alone with a trim widow ; but your Katherine . 

Is arm’d, I think, with patience. 

Hath. I am fortified 

With knowledge of self-faults to endure worse wrongs, 

If they be wrongs, than ho can hiy upon me ; 

Even to look on, and see hbu sue in earnest. 

As now I think he does it but in seeming. 

To that ill woman. 

I. 
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Selbr/. Good words, gentle Kate, 

And not a thought irreverent of our Widow. 

AVhy, ’twere umnanuerly at any time. 

But most uucourteous on our wedding-day. 

When wo shoidd sliow most hospitable. — Some wine. 

[Wine is brought. 

I am for sports. And now I do remember. 

The old Egyptians at their banquets placed 
A charnel sight of dead men’s skulls before them, 

With images of cold mortality, 

To temper their fierce joys when they grew rampant. 

I like the custom well : and ere we crown 
With freer mirth the day, I shall propose, 

In calmest recollection of omr spirifa. 

We drink the solemn “Memory of the Dead.” 

J/rs. F. Or the supposed de.ad {aside to him). 

Selby. Pledge me, good wife — {she Jills). 

Nay, higher yet, till tho brimm’d cup swell o’er. 

Kath. I catch the awful import of your words j 
And, though I could accuse you of unkindness, 

Yet as your lawful and obecUent wife, 

While that name lasts (as I perceive it fading. 

Nor I much longer may have leave to use it), 

I calmly take the ofiice you impose ; 

And on my knees, imploring their forgiveness. 

Whom I in heaven or earth may have offended, 

E.xempt from starting tears, and woman’s -weakness, 

I pledge you, sir — The Memory of the Dead ! 

[She drinks kneeling. 

Selby. ’Tis gently and discreetly said, and like 
My former loving Kate. ^ ' 

Mrs. F. Does ho relent 1 {aside). 

Selby. That ceremony past, we give the day 
To unabated sport. And, in requital 
Of certain stories, and quaint allegories, 

AYhich my rare Widow hath been telling to me, 

To raise my morning mirth, if she will lend 
Her patient hearing, I will here recite . 
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A Pai’able ; and, the more to suit her taste, 

The scene is laid in the East. 

Mrs. F. I long to hear it. — 

Some tale, to fit his wife (aside). 

Kaih. Now comes my Trial. 

Lwy. The hour of your deliverance is at hand, 

If I presage right. Bear up, gentlest sister. 

Selby. “TheSultan Haroun” — Stay — 0 nowl have it — 
“ The Caliph Haroun in his opchards had 
A fruit-tree, bearing such delicious fruits, 

That he reserved them for his proper gust ; 

And through the palace it was death proclaim’d 
To any one that should purloin the same.” 

Mrs. F. A heavy penance for so light a fault 

Selby. Pray you, be silent, else you put me out. 

“ A crafty page, that for advantage watch’d, 

Detected in the act a brother page. 

Of his own years, that was his bosom-fiiend ; 

And thenceforth he became that other’s lord, 

And like a tjTant ho demean’d himseltj — 

Laid forced exactions ou his fellow’s purse ; 

And when that poor means fail’d, held o’er his head 
Threats of impending death in hideous forms j 
Till the small culprit on his nightly couch 
Dream’d of strange pains, and felt his body writhe 
In tortuous pangs aroimd the impaling stake." 

Mrs. F. I like not this beginning 

Selby. Pray you attend. 

“The Secret, like a night-hag, rid his sleejK, 

And took the youthfid pleasures from liis days. 

And chased the youthful smoothness froni his brow, 

That fiom a rose-cheek’d boy ho waned and waned 
To a pale skeleton of what he wis ; 

And would have died, but for one lucky ch.ance.” 

Faa. Oh! 

Mrs. F. Your wife — she faints — some cordud — smell 
to this. 

, Selby. Stand oft’. My sister best will do that oftices. 
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Mrs. F. Are all Ms tempting speeches come to 
thisl {aside). 

Selb^. What ail’d my wifel 
Katk. A warning faintness, sir, 

Seized on my spirits when you came to where 
You said “ a lucky chance." I am hotter now. 

Please you go on. 

Selly. The sequel shall be brief. 

Katk. But, brief or long, I feel my fate hangs on 
it (aside). 

Selby. “ One mom tho C;diph, in a covert Md, ' 

Close by an arbour where the two boys talk'd 
(As oft we read that Eastern sovereigns 
Would play the eaves-dropper, to learn the tmth 
Imperfectly received from mouths of slaves), 

O'erheard their dialogue ; and heard enough 
To judge aright the cause, and know his cue. 

Tho following day a Cadi was despatch’d 
To summon both before the judgnrent-seat ; 

Tho lickerish culprit, almost dead with fear, c 
And the informing friend, who readily. 

Fired with fair promises of large reward. 

And Caliph’s love, the hateful tnith disclosed." 

Mrs. F. What did tho Caliph to the offending boy, 
That had so grossly err’d 1 
Selby. His sceptred hand 
He forth in token of forgiveness stretch’d 
And clapp’d his cheeks, and courted him with gifts, 

And he became once more his favourite page. 

Mrs. F. But for that other 

Selby. He dismissed him straight. 

From dreams of grandeur and of Caliph’s love, 

To the bare cottage on the withering moor. 

Where friends, turn’d fiends, and hollow confidants. 

And widows, hide, who in a husband’s ear 
Pour baneful truths, but tell not all the truth ; 

And told him not that Uobin Halford died 
Some moons before hts marriage-bells were rung. 
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Too near dishonour hast thou trod, dear wife, 

And on a dangerous cast oxw fates were set ; 

But Heaven, that will'd oiu- wedlock to ho blest. 
Hath interposed to save it gracious too. 

Your penance is — to dress your cheek in smiles. 

And to be once again my merry Kata — 

Sister, yoiur hand ; 

Your wager won, makes me a happy man j 
Though poorer. Heaven knows, by a thousand pounds 
The sky clears up after a dubious day. — 

Widow, your hand. I read a penitence 
In this dejected brow j and in this shame 
Your fault is buried. You shall in with us. 

And, if it please you, taste our nuptial fare ; 

For, till this moment, I can joyful say, 

Was never truly Selby’s Wedding Day. 
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[Ill a leaf of a quarto edition of the “ Lives of the Saints, wntten 
in Spanish hy the learned and reverend father Alfonso Villegas, 
Divine of the Order of St. Dominick, set fortli in English by 
He!gh.ain, Anno 1630," bought at a Catholic bookshop in Duke 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, I found, carefully inserted, a painted 
flower, seemingly coeval with the book itself ; and did not for some 
time discover that it opened in the middle, and was the cover to a 
very humble draught of a Saint Anne, with the Virgin and Child ; 
doubtless the performauco of some poor but pious .Catholic, whose 
meditations it assisted.] 

0 UET with reverent hand that tarnish’d flower, 

That shrines beneath her modest canopy 
Memorials dear to Romish piety ; 

Dim specks, rude shapes of Saints ; in fervent hour 
The work perchance of some meek devotee, 

Who, poor in worldly treasures to set forth 
The sanctities she worshipp’d to their worth. 

In this imperfect tracery might see 

Hints, that aU Heaven did to her sense reveal. ' 

Cheap gifts best fit poor givers. We are told 
Of the iove mite, the cup of wafer coiif. 

That in their way approved the offerer's zeal. 

True love shows costliest, where the means are scant ; 
And, in their reckoning, they abound, who want. 


IN THE ALBUM OF ROTHA QUILLINAN. 

A PASSING glance was all I caught of thee. 

In my own Enfield haunts at random roving. 

Old friends of ours were with thee, faces loving ; 

Time short ; and salutations cursory. 

Though deep and hearty. The familiar name 
Of you, yet unfamiliar, raised in me 
Tlioughts — what the daughter of that mau should he 
Who call’d our Wordsworth friend. My thoughts did 
frame 
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A growing Maiden, wiio, from day to day 
Advancing still in stature, and in grace. 

Would all her lonely father’s griefe efface. 

And his paternal cares mth usury pay. 

I still retain the phantom, as I can ; 

And call the gentle image — QuMinan. 

TO DORA WORDSWORTH, 

ON BEING ASKED BY HER FATHER TO AVRITE IN HER 
ALBUM. 

An album is a banquet : from the store. 

In his mteUigential orchard growing. 

Your sire might heap your board to ovei-flowing ; 

One shaking of the tree — ’twould ask no more 
To set a salad forth, more rich than that 
Which Evelyn ^ in his princely cookery fancied : 

Or that more rare, by Eve’s neat hands enhanced, 
Wlieje a pleased guest, the angelic virtue sat. 

But like- the all-grasping founder of the feast. 

Whom Nathan to the sinning king did tax. 

From his less ivealthy neighbours he e.xacts ; 

Spares his oivn flocks, and takes the poor man’s beast. 
Obedient to his bidding, lo, I am, 

A zealous, meek, contributory — Lamb. 


IN THE ALBUM OF EDITH SOUTHEY. 

In Christian world JLiry the garland ivears ! 
Eebecca sweetens on a Hebreiv’s ear ; 

Quakers for pure Priscilla are more clear ; 

And the light Gaid by amorous Ninon sweai-s. 
Among the lesser lights how Lucy shines ! 

What air of fragrance Eos.vmond throw's arouud ! 
How like a hymn doth sweet Cecilia sound ! 

Of Marthas, and of Abigails, few' lines 

• Acetaria, a (Ii<;courso on Ballots, By .1. E., 1700. 
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Have liragg’d in verse. Of coarsest household stuff 
Should homely Joan be fashioned. But can 
You Baebaka resist, or Maeian 1 
And is not Claee for love excuse enough i 
Yet, by my faith in nxmibers, I profess. 

These all, than Saxon Edith, please mo less. 

1833, 


THE SELE-ENCHAHTED. 

f 

I HAD sense m dreams of a beauty rare, 

Whom Pate had spell-hound, and rooted there. 
Stooping, like some enchanted theme, ^ 

Over the marge of that crystal stream, ' 

Where the blooming Greek, to Echo blind, 

With self-love fond, had to waters pined. 

Ages had waked, and ages slept. 

And that bending posture still she kept : ' 

For her eyes she may not turn away. 

Till a fairer object shall pass that way — ^ 

TiU an image more beauteous this world can show. 
Than her mvn which she sees in the mirror below. 

Pore on, fair creature ! for over pore. 

Nor dream to be disenchanted more ; 

Por vain is expectance, and wish is vain. 

Till a new Narcissus can come again. 

1832. 


TO A FRIEND, ON HIS MARRIAGE. 

What makes a happy wedlock ? What has fate 
Not given to thee in thy well-chosen mate 1 
Good sense — good humour; — these are trivial things. 
Dear M — , that each trite encomiast sings. 

But she hath these, and more. A mind exempt 
Prom every low-bred passion, where contempt. 

Nor envy, nor detraction, ever foimd 
A htirbour yet ; an imderstanding somid ; 
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TO LOUISA M . 

Just views of right and wrong; perception full 
Of the deform’d) and of the beautiiul, 

In life and manners j wit above her sex, 

Which, as a gem, her sprightly converse decks ; 
Exuberant fancies, prodigal of mirth. 

To gladden woodland walk, or winter hearth ; 

A noble nature, conqueror in the strife 
Of conflict with a hard discouraging life. 
Strengthening the veins of virtue, past the power 
Of those whose days have -been one silken hour, 
Spoil'd fortune’s pamper’d oflspring ; a keen sense 
Alike of benefit, and of offence. 

With reconcilement quick, that instant springs 
■Erom the charged heart with nimble angel wings ; 
‘While gratefid feelings, like a signet sign’d 
By a strong hand, seem burnt into her mind. 

■If these, dear friend, a dowry can confer 
Eicher than land, thou hast them all in her; 

And beauty, which some hold the chiefest boon. 

Is iif thy bargain for a make-weight thrown. 

1833. 


TO LOUISA M , • 

jyjiom I used to call “Monl-ey." ■ 

Louisa, serious grown and mild, 

I knew you once a romping child, 
Obstreperous much and very wild. 

Then you would clamber up my knees, 
And strive mth every art to tease. 

When every art of yours could please. 

These things would scarce be proper now. 
But they are gone, I know not how, 

And woman’s -written on your brow. 
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Time draws his finger o’er the scene ; 

But I cannot forget between 

The Thing to me you once have been ; 

Eacli sportive sally, wild escape, — 
The scoff, the banter, and the jape, — 
And antics of my gamesome Ape. 


FREE THOUGHTS ON SEVERAL EMINENT 
COaiPOSERS. 

Some cry up Haydn, some Mozart, 

Just as the whim bites ; for my part, 

I do not care a farthing candle 
Bor either of them, or for Handel. — 

Cannot a man live ftee and easy. 

Without admiring Pergolesil 
Or through the world with comfort go 
That never heard of Doctor Blow ? 

So help me Heaven, I hardly have ; 

And yet I eat, and drink, and shave, 

Like other people, if you watch it. 

And know no more of stave or crotchet 
Than did the primitive Pemvians ; 

Or those old ante-queer-diluvians 

That lived in the unwash’d world with Jubal, 

Before that dirty blaclramith Tubal, 

By stroke on anvil, or by summat, 

Found out, to his great surprise, the gamut. 

I care no more for Cimarosa 
Than ho did for Salvator Rosa, 

Being no painter ; and bad luck 
Be mine, if I can- bear that Gluck 1 
Old Tycho Brahe, and modern Hcrschel, 

Had something in them ; but who’s Parcel? 
The devil with his foot so cloven. 

For aught I care, may take Beethoven,; 
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TO MARGAKET W . 

Andj if the bai'gaiu does not suit, 

I’ll throw him Weber in to boot ! 

There’s not the splitting of a splinter 
To choose ’twixt him last named, and Winter. 
Of Doctor Pepusch old Queen Dido 
Knew just as much, God knows, as I do. 

I would not go four miles to visit 
Sebastian Bach (or Batch, which is it 1) 

No more I would for Bononcini. 

As for Novello, or Eossini, 

I shall not say a word to grieve ’em, 

Because they’re living ; so I leave ’em. 


TO JIARGARET W . 

Masgaeet, in happy hour 
Christen’d from that humble flower 
Which we a daisy call ! 

^ May thy pretty namesake be 
In aU things a type of thee, 

And image thee in aD. 

Like tt you show a modest face. 

An impreteuding native grace ; — 

The tulip, and the pink, 

The china and the damask rose. 

And every flaunting flower that blows. 
In the comparing shrink. 

Of lowly fields you think no scorn ; 
Yet gayest gardens would adorn. 

And grace, wherever set 
Home-seated in your lonely bower. 

Or wedded — a transplanted flower — 

I bless you, Margaret ! 


October 8, 183i. 
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Chaptek I. 

It was noontide. The sun was very hot. An old gentle- 
woman sat spinning in a little arbour at the door of her 
cottage. She was blind; and her granddaughter was 
reading the Bible to her. The old lady had just left her 
work, to attend to the story of Euth. 

“Orpah kissed her mother-in-law; but Euth clave 
unto hgr.” It was a passage she could not let pass 
without a comment The moral she drew from it was 
not veiy new, to be sure. The girl had heard it a hundred 
times before — and a hundred times more she could have 
heard it, -without suspecting it to be tedious. Eosamund 
loved her grandmother. 

The old lady loved Eosamund too; and she had 
reason for so doing. Eosamund was to her at once a 
child and a servant. She had only her left in the world. 
They two lived together. 

They had once known better days. The story of 
Eosamimd’s parents, their failure, their folly, and dis- 
tresses, may be told another time. Our tale hath grief 
enough in it. ' 

It was now about a year and a half since old Margaret 
Gray had sold off aU her effects, to pay the debts of 
Eosamund’s father — just after the mother had died of a 
broken heart ; for her husband had fled his coimtry to 
hide his shame in a foreign land. At that period the old 
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lady retired to a small cottage, in tlio village of Widford, 
in Hertfordshire. 

Eosamuud, in her thirteenth ye.ar, was left destitute, 
without fortune or friends ; she went with her " 
mother. In all this time she had served her faithfully 
and lovingly. 

Old Margaret Gray, when she first came into tuMO 
parts, had eyes, and could see. The neighbour said, 
they had been dimmed by weeping : be that as it may, 
she was latterly grown quite blind. “ God is very goo 
to us, child ; I can feel you yet.” This she would ^mo- 
times say ; and we need not wonder to hear, that Kosa- 
mund clave unto her grandmother. 

Margaret retained a spirit unbroken by calanuty. 
There was a principle wilhin, which it seemed as _if_ no 
outward circumstances could reach. It was a religious 
prmciple, and she had taught it to Eosamund ; for tha 
girl had mostly resided with her grandmother from her 
earliest years. Indeed she had taught her all that she 
know herself and the old lady's knowledge did not extend 
a vast way. 

Margaret had drawn her maxims from observation; 
and a pretty long experience in life had contributed to 
make her, at times, a little -posUive; but Eosamund never 
argued with her grandmother. 

Their library consisted chiefly in a large family Bible, 
with notes and expositions by various learned expositors 
from Bishop Jewell downwards. 

This might never be suffered to lie about like other 
books — but was kept constantly wrapped up in a hand- 
some case of green velvet, with gold tassels — the only 
relic of departed grandeur they had brought ■with them 
to the cottage — everything else of value had been sold 
off for the purpose above-mentioned. 

This Bible Eosamund, when a child, had never dared 
to open ■without permission ; and even yet, from habit, 
continued the custom. Margaret had parted "with none 
of her authority ; indeed it was never exerted with much 
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harahness ; and happy ' was Eosaniund, though a girl 
grown, when she could obtain leave to read her Bible. 
It was a treasure too valuable for an indiscriminate use ; 
and Margaret still pointed out to her granddaughter 
■where to read. 

Besides this, they had the “Complete Angler,^ or 
Contemplative Man’s Eecreation,” with cuts — “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” the first part — a “ Coolceiy Book,” with a few 
dry sprigs of rosemary and lavender stuck here and there 
between’ the leaves (I suppose, to point to some of the old 
lady’s most favourite receipts) and there was “ WithePs 
Emblems,” an old book, and quaint. The old-fashioned 
pictures in tliis last book were among the first exciters 
of the infant Eosamund’s curiosity. Her contemplation 
had fed upon them in rather older years. 

Eosamuud had not read many books besides these; 
or if any, they had been only occasional companions ; 
these ivere to Eosamuud as old fiiends, that she had long 
knornii I know not, whether the peculiar cast of her 
mind nyght not be traced, in part, to a tincture she had 
received, in early life, from Walton, and "Witlier, from 
John Bunyan, and her Bible. 

Eosamund’s mind was pensive and reflective, rather 
than what passes usually for clever or acute. From a 
child she was remarkably shy and thoughtful tliis wm 
taken for stupidity and want of feeling ; and the child 
has been sometimes whipped for being a stuhbom thing, 
when her little heart was almost bursting with affection. 

, Even now her grandmother would often reprove her, 
when she found her too grave or melancholy ; give her 
sprightly lectures about good humour and rational mirth ; 
and not unfrequently fall a crjdng herself, to the great 
discredit of her lecture. Those tears endeared her the 
more to Eosamimd. 

Margaret would say, “ Child, I love you to cry, when 
I think you are only remembering 3'our poor dear father 
and mother — I rvould have you think about them some- 
times — it would be strange if you did not — but I fear. 
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Rosamund, I. fear, girl, you sometimes think too deeply 
about your own situation and poor prospects in life. 
When you do so, you do wong — remember the naughty 
rich man in the parable. Ho never had any good thoughts 
about God, and his religion : and that might have been 
your case.” 

Rosamund, at these times, could not reply to her : she 
was not in the habit of arguing with her grandmother; 
so she was quite silent on these occasions — or else the 
girl knew well enough herself, that she had only been sad 
to tliink of the desolate condition of her best friend, to 
see her, in her old age, so infirm and blind. But she had 
never been used to make excuses, when the old lady 
siiid she was doing uTong. 

The neighbomrs were all very kind to them. The 
veriest rustics never passed them •without a bow, or a 
pidling off of the hat — some show of courtesy, awkAViu-d 
indeed, but aflectiouate — wdth a “ good morrow, madam, 
or “ young madam,” as it might happen. 

Rude and savage natures, who seem bom wiijli a pr®" 
pensity to express contempt for anything that looks like 
prosperity, yet felt respect for its declining lustre. 

The farmers, and better sort of people (as they are 
called) all promised to provide for Rosamund, when her - 
grandmother should die. Margaret trusted in God, and 
believed them. 

She used to say, “I have lived many years in the 
world, and have never known people, good people, to bo 
left without some friend; a relation, a beuefactor, a 
something. God knows our wants — that it is not good 
for man or woman to bo alone ; and ho always sends 
an helpmate, a leaning-place, a somezchat.” Upon this 
sure ground of experience, did Margaret huUd her trust 
in Providence. 

, Chapter II. • . ' ■ 

Rosaihtxd had just made an end of. her story (as I was 
about to relate) and •was listening to the application of 
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the moral (which said application she was old enough to 
have made herself, hut her grandmother still continued 
to treat her in many respects as a child, and Eosamund 
was in no haste to lay claim to the title of womanhood) 
when a young gentleman- made his appearance, and inter- 
rupted them. 

, It was young Allan Clare, who had brought a present 
of peaches, and some roses, for Eosamund. 

He laid his little basket down on a seat of the arbour ; 
and in a respectM tone of voice, as though he were 
addressing a parent, inquired of Margaret, “ how she did.” 

The old lady seemed pleased with his attentions — 
answered his inquiries by saying, that “her cough was 
less troublesome a nights, but she had not yet got rid of 
it, and probably she never might ; but she did not lilce 
to tease young people with an account of her infirmities.” 

A few kind words passed on either side, when young 
Clare, glancing a tender loot at the girl, who bad all 
this time been silent, took leave of them with saying, “ I 
shall bring Elinor to see you in the evening.” 

liVhen he was gone, the old lady began to prattle. 

. “ That is a sweet dispositioned youth, and I do love 

him dearly, I must saj' it — there is such a modesty in 
all he says or does — he should not come here so often, 
to be sure, but I don’t know how to 'help it ; there is so 
much gooiiess in him, I can’t find in my heart to forbid 
him. But, Eosamund, girl, I must teU you beforehand ; 
when you grow-older Miv Clare must be no companion 
fpr yov , — while you were both so young, it was all very 
well — but the time is commg, when folks -will think harm 
of it, if a rich young gentleman, like Mr. Clare, comes so 
often to our poor cottage. Dost hear, girl 1 why don’t 
you answer ? come, I did not mean to say anything to 
hurt you-r-speak to me, Eosamund — u.ay, I must not 
have you be sullen— I. don’t love people that are sullen.” 

■ And in this’ manner was tins poor soul niuniug on, 
unheard and unheeded, when it occurred to her that 
possibly the girl might not be within hearing. 

ar 
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And tnie it Wiis, that Rosamund had slunk away at 
the first mention of Mr. Clare’s good qualities ; and when 
she returned, which W'as not till a few minutes after 
Margaret had made an end of her fine harangue, it is 
certain her cheelcs did look very rosy. That might have 
heen from the heat of the day or from exercise, for she 
had been walking in the garden. 

Margaret, we know, wsis blind] and, in this case, it 
was lucky for Rosamund that she was so, or she might 
have made some not unlikely surmises. 

I must not have my reader infer from this, that I at 
all think it likely, a young maid of fourteen would fall m 
love without asking her grandmother’s leave — the thing , 
itself is not to be conceived. 

To obviate all suspicions, I am disposed to communi- 
cate a little anecdote of Rosamund. 

A mouth or two back her grandmother had been 
giving her the strictest prohibitions, in her walks, not to 
go near a certain spot, which was dangerous from the 
circumstance of a huge overgroivn oak-tree spretwling its 
prodigious arms across a deep chalk-pit, which they 
partly concealed. 

To this fatal place Rosamund came one day — female 
curiosity, we know, is older than the flood — let us not 
think hardly of tfie girl, if she partook of the sexual 
failing. 

Rosamund ventivred farther and farther — climbed along 
one of the branches — approached the forbidden chasm — 
her foot slipped — shewas not killed — but it was by a mercy 
she escaped — other branches intercepted her fall — and 
with a palpitating heart she made her way back to the 
cottage. 

It happened that evening, that her grandmother was 
in one of her best humours, caressed Rosamund, talked 
of old times, and what a blesshig it was they two found 
a shelter in their little cottage, and in conclusion told 
Rosamimd “ she was a good girl, and God would one day 
reward her for her kindness to her old blind grandmother.” 
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This wns more than Itosamund could bear. Her 
morning’s disobedience came fresh in her mind, she felt 
she did not deserve all this from ilargaret, and at last 
burst into a fit of ci-j’iiig, and made confession of her fiuilt. 
The old gentlewoman kissed and forgave her. 

Kosaimmd never went near ti)at naughty chasm again. 

Ubirgaret would never have he.ard of this, if Eosamund 
had not told of it herself. But this young maid had a 
delicate moral sense, which would not suficr her to take 
advantage of her gnmdmother, to deceive her, or conceal 
anything from her, though Margaret was old, and blind, 
and easy to be imposed upon. 

Another virtuous ti'ait I recollect of Eosamund, and, 
now I am in the vein, I will tell it. 

Some, I know, ^\'ill think these things trifles — find 
they are so — but if these mtnuliai make my reader better 
acquainted with Eosamund, I am content to abide the 
imputation. 

These promises of character, hints, and early indica- 
tions of a sweet nature, are to me more dear, and choice 
in the selection, than any of those pretty wild flowers, 
which this young maid, this virtuous Kosiunund, has ever 
^thered in a fine May inoming, to make a posy to place 
in the bosom of her old blind friend. 

Eosamimd had a very just notion of dratving, and 
would often employ her talent in making sketches of the 
surrounding scenery. 

On a landscape, a larger piece than she had ever yet 
attempted, she had now been working for three or four 
months. She had taken great pains tvith it, given much 
time to it, and it was nearly finished. For whose parti- 
cular inspection it was designed, I will not venture to 
coiy'ectura We know it could not have been for her 
grandmother's. 

One day she went out on a short errand, and left her 
landscape on the table. When she returned, she found 
it ^OTie.- 

Eosamund from the first suspected some jm’sehief, but 
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held her tongue. At length she made the fatal discove^. 
Margaret, in her .absence, had Laid violent hands on , 
not knowing what it was, but taking it for some v. 
paper, had torn it in half, and with one half o 
elaborate composition had twisted heraelf up— a tlirea - 


TlilTlCir ^ 1* 

Rosamund spread out her hands at sight of the is 
aster, gave her grandmother a roguish smile, but sai 
a word. She knew the poor soul would only fret, it snu 
told her of it.— and when once Margaret was set f 

for other people’s misfortunes, the fit held her pr^ty on^ 

So Rosamund that very afternoon began another piece 
of the same size and subject ; and Margaret, to her “5™° 
day, never dreamed of the mischief she had unconscious y 

done. 


OH.VFTEE III. 

Rosamund Gray was the most beautiful young (jreaturo 
that eyes ever beheld. Her face had the sweetest expres- 
sion in it — a gentleness — a modesty — a timidity — a cer- 
tain charm — a grace without a name. ’ ' 

There was a sort of melancholy mingled in her smile. 
It was not the thoughtless levity of a girl — it was not 
the restrained simper of premature womanhood — it wM 
something which the poet Young might have remembered, 
when he composed that perfect line, 

“Soft, modest, melancholy, female, fair.” 

She was a mild-eyed maid, and everybody loved her. 
Young Allan Clare, when but a boy, sighed for her. 

Her yellow hair fell in bright and curling clusters, like 

, “ those hanging locks 

Of young Apollo.” 

Her voice was trembling and musical. A gitmefid 
diffidence pleaded for her whenever she spake — and. 
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if she said but little, that little found its way to the 
heart. 

Young, and artless, and innocent, meaning no harm, 
and thinking none; affectionate, as a smiling infant — 
playful, yet unobtrusive, as a weaned lamb — everybody 
loved her. Young Allan Clare, when but a boy, sighed 
for her. 

The moon is shining in so brightly at my window, 
where I write, that I feel it is a crime not to suspend my 
employment aw'hile to gaze at her. 

See how she glideth, in maiden honoim, through the 
clouds, who divide on either side to do her homage. 

Beautiful vision ! — as I contemplate thee, an internal 
harmony is communicated to my mind, a moral bright- 
ness, a tacit analogy of mental purity ; a cabn like that 
we ascribe in fancy to the favoured irJiabitants of thy 
fairy regions, “ argent fields.” 

^ I marvel not, 0 moon, that heathen people, in the 
‘olden times,” did worship thy deity — Cyntlua, Diana, 
Hecate! Christian Europe invokes thee not by these 
names now — her idolatry is of a blacker stain ; Belial is 
her God — ^she worships Mammon. 

- False things are told concerning thee, fair Planet — 
For I ^viU ne’er believe, that thou canst take a perveme 
pleasure in distorting the brains of us poor mortals. 
Lunatics ! moon-struck ! Calmnny invented, and Folly 
took up, these names. I would hope better things from 
thy mild aspect and benign influences. 

Lady of Heaven, thou lendest thy pine Lamp to fight 
the way to the Virgin Mourner, when she goes to seek 
the tomb where her Warrior Lover lies. 

Friend of the distressed, thou speakest only peace to 
the lonely sufferer, who walks forth in the placid evening, 
beneath thy gentle fight, to chide at fortune, or to com- 
plain of changed friends, or unhappy loves. 

Do I dream, or doth not even now a heavenly calm 
descend from thee into my bosom, as I meditate on tlie 
chaste loves of Rosamund and her Clare t 
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Chapteu IV. 

\rT \N- Clvee was iust two years older than Eosamund. 

He was a boy of fourteen, when he fet “ “^vith 

TOth her-it was soon after she had eome to reside 

her grandmother at Widford. n ditcher in 

He met her by chance one day, ciirryino . 5 ^ 
her hand, which she had been filling from a “ = ^ 

well-the pitcher was heavy, and she seemed to be bend 

ing with its weight. _ i,p thoimht 

Allan insisted on carrying it L^tlimild°be 

it a sin, that a deUcate young maid, hlce her, slio 

so employed, imd he stand idle by. _ nffires for 

AiLu had a propensity to do ^i^le kmd offi^ l 
everybody— but at sight of Eosamund Gray his fimt n 

SSSed-kU,.«°.s 

object, and his enthusiasm was from that ^ 

awakened. His visits, from that day, were pretty fr^fi 

He was never happier than when he. could get Eo»_ 
miind to walk out ivith him. He would make lier adw ^ 
the scenes he admired — fancy the wild flowera he 
—watch the clouds he was watching— and not i^r 
quently repeat to her poetry, which he loved, an 

. On their retium, the old lady, who considered Aem 
yet as but children, would bid Eosamund fetch Air. 
a glass of her currant wine, a bowl of new milk, or 
cheap dainty, which was more welcome to All.au tlian m 
costliest delicacies of a prince’s court. t, t. w 

The boy and girl, for they were no more at tnat a 
gre\v fond of each other — more fond than either oi i 
suspected. 

' ** They •would sit nnd sigh, 

And looh upon each other, aud conceive 

Not what they aiVd ; yet somothing they did ail, 

Aud yet were well— and yet they weic pot well ; 

And what wa? their disca.se, they could not toll. 
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And thus, 

“In tin’s first garden of their simpleness 
They spent their olnldhood." 

A circumstance had lately happened, which in sopie 
sort altered the nature of their attachment. 

Rosammid was one day reading the tale of “ Julia de 
Eoubignd,” — a book which young Clare had lent her — 

AUau' was standing by, looking over her, with one 
hand thrown round her neck, and a finger of the other 
pointing to a passage in Julia’s third letter. 

“ Maria ! in my hours of visionary indulgence, I have 
sometimes painted to myself a husband — no matter whom 
— comfortmg me amidst the distresses, which fortune had 
laid upon us. I have smiled upon him through my tears; 
tears, not. of anguish, but of tenderness ; — oiu: children 
were playing around us, unconscious of misfortune ; we 
had taught them to bo humble, and to be happy; our 
fittle shed was reserved to us, and their smiles to cheer 
it. ^ I ‘have imagined the luxury of such a scene, and 
afiliction became a part of my di'eam of happiness.” 

The girl blushed as she read, and trembled — she had 
a sort of confused sensation, that Allan was noticing her 
— yet she durst not lift her eyes from the book, but con- 
tinued reading, scarce knowing what she read. 

Allan guessed the cause of her confusion. Allan 
trembled too — his colour came and went — his feelings, 
became impetuous — and, flinging both arms round her 
neck, he kissed his young'favourite. 

Rosamund was vexed, and pleased, soothed and 
frightened, aU in a moment — a fit of tears came to her 
relief 

Allan had indulged before in these little freedoms, and 
Rosamund had thought no harm of them — but from this 
time the girl gi-ew timid and reserved — distant in her 
manner, and careful of her behaviour, in Allan’s presence 
— not seeking his society, as before, but rather shunning 
it — delighting more to feed upon his idea in absence. 
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Allan too, trora this day, seemed changed ; his 
became, though not less tender, yet more respectful an 
diffident— his bosom felt a throb it had till now not 
known, in the society of Kosamund — and, if he was less 
familiar Avith her than in former times, that charm o 
delicacy had superadded a grace to Eosamimd, wlucli, 
while he feared, he loved. _ • j a i ^ 

There is a mysterious character, heightened indeed d> 
fancy and passion, but not without foundation in re^ffi J- 
and observation, which true lovers have over imputed to 
the object of their affections. This character Rosam^ 
had now acquired with Allan — something angelic, perfect, 
exceeding nature. 

Young Clare dwelt very near to the cottage He had 
lost his parents, who were rather wealthy, early in me J 
and was left to the care of a sister, some ten years older 
than himself. 

Elinor Clare was an excellent young lady — discreet, 
intelligent, and affectionate. Allan revered her as a 
parent, while he loved her as his orvn familiar .friend. 
He told all the little secrets of his heart to her — but 
there was one, which he liad liitherto unaccountably con- 
cealed &om her — namely, the extent of his regard for 
Rosamimd. 

Elinor knew of his visits to the cottage, and was no 
stranger to the persons of Margaret and her granddaughter. 
She had several times met them, when she has been 
walking with her brother — a eivility usually, passed on 
either side — but Elinor avoided troubling her brother 


Avith any unseasonable questions. 

Allan’s heart often beat, and he had been going to tell 
his sister all — but sometliing like shame (false or true,.! 
shall not stay to inquire) had hitherto kept him back 
still the secret, unrevealed, hung upon his conscience like 
a crime — for his temper had a sweet and noble frankness 
in it, which bespake him yet a virgin from the Avorld. ' 

There was a fine openness in his countenance— the 
character of it somewhat resembled Rosamund’s — except 
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that more fire and enthusiasm were discernible in Allan’s 
— ^his eyes were of a darker blue than Rosamund’s — his 
hair was of a chestnut colour — his cheeks ruddy, and 
tinged with brown. There was a cordial sweetness in 
Allan’s smile, the like to which I never saw in any other 
face. 

Elinor had hitherto connived at her brother’s attach- 
ment to Rosamund. Elinor, I believe, was something of 
a physiognomist, and thought she could trace in the 
countenance and manner of Rosamund qualities which 
no brother of hers need be ashamed to love. 

The time was now come when Elinor was desirous of 
knowing her brother’s favourite more intimately — an 
opportunity offered of breaking the matter to Allan. 

The morning of the day in which he carried his present 
of fruit and flowers to Rosamund, his sister had observed 
him more than usually busy in the garden, culling fruit 
with a nicety of choice not common to him. 

She came up to him, unobserved, and, taking him by 
the armj inquired, with a questioning smile — “‘Wliat are 
you doing, Allan 1 and who are those peaches designed 
fori” 

“ For Rosamund Gray,’’ he replied ; and his heart 
seemed relieved of a burthen, which had long oppressed it. 

“I have a mind to become acquainted ‘ivith your 
handsome friend — wiU you introduce me, Allan 1 I think 
I should like to go and see her this afternoon.” 

' “ Do go, do go, Elinor — you don’t know what a good 
creature she is — and old blind Margaret^ you will like Aer 
very much.” 

. His sister promised to accompany him after dinner ; 
and they p.arted. Allan gathered no more peaches, but 
hastily cropping a few roses to fling into his basket, went 
away with it half filled, being impatient to announce to 
Rosamund the coming of her promised visitor. 
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CUAPXEB V. 

When Allan returned home, lie found an invitation had 
heen left for him, in his absence, to spend that evening 
-with a young friend, -who had just quitted a pubUc schoo 
in London, and was come to pass one night in his father s 
house at Widford, previous to his departure the nes 
morning for Edinburgh University. 

It was Allan’s bosom friend — they had not met tor 
some months — and it was probable, a much longer tune 
must intervene, before they should meet again. 

Yet Allan could not help looking a little blank, when 
he first heard of the invitation. This was to have been 
an important evening. But Elinor soon relieved her 
brother, by expressing her readiness to go alone to the 
cottage. _ . 

“ I will not lose the pleasure I promised myself, '"'hat- 
ever you may determine upon, Allan — I will go by myseli, 
rather than be disappointed.” ° 

■ “ Will you, will you, Elinor 1” 

Elinor promised to go — and I believe, Allan, on a 
second thought, was not very sorry to be spared tlie 
awkwardness of introducing two persons to each other, 
both so dear to him, but either of whom might, happen 
not much to fancy the other. 

At times, indeed, ho was confident that Eluior -OTWS^ 
love Eosamtmd, and Rosamund mi(st love Elinor— but 
there were also times in which he felt misgivings — it was 
an event he could scarce hope for very joy ! 

Allan’s real presence that evening was more at tlie 
cottage than at the house whore his bodily semblance was 
visiting — his friend could not help complaining of a 
certain absence of mind, a coldness he called it. 

It might have been expected, and in the course of 
things predicted, tliat Allan would have asked his friend 
some questions, of what had happened since their last 
meeting, what )\i8 feelings were on lc.aviug school, the 
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proKsliKs t!m<? '.Thf;n Ihey fihouhl jnoet iigaiii, nnd a hundred 
natural fiu.;,uioii4, uideh frieiuUhip Ls nio.,t hivLdi of at 
s-ucu tuiua ; but Duthiiii; of all this everoaturrod to Allan 
—■they did not f.en .-ettlo the method of their future 
fcjTe.^jj<j!!de!:cit. 

W.T.-, aa inijtht have been expected, 
Aliaaa mem! thought hhii much altered, and, after hia 
dvjxiittja*, aat down to corai'ioio a doleful toimet about a 
_ JaitliliAi IriemL'’ I do not find that he ever fmkhed 
it—indi.^atiou, or a dearth of rhymes, causing him to 
lirvtik oil in the middle. 


Cit.UTKr. VI, 

niy catalo^o of the little library at the cottage, I 
forgot to mention a Iwk of Common Prayer. My reader’s 
fimey might eiUsily have supplied the omiiviion — old hulics 
'^f jlargiiret's stamp (God bhws them) may ns well be 
'uthouir their spectiiclea, or their elbow chair, as their 
prayer-book — I love them for it 

“^^^■■kniret's wms a hamlsomo octavo, printed byBasker- 
ville, tliu binding rc<i, and fortified with silver at tho 
edges. Out of this book it rviis their custom every 
fiftenicxin to read the proiwr psalms apiwintcd for tho 

The way they managed was this : they took verse by 
'■err.c — llosaniuud read her little iwrtiou, and Margaret 
repeateii hers, in turn, from memory — for Margaret could 
say ail the psalter by heart, nud a good part of the Biblo 
heaide.s. She would not uiifrequcntly put tho girl right, 
"’hen sho stumbled or skipped. This Margaret imputed 
to giddiucas — a quality, which Rosajimnd Wiis by no 
racams remarkable for — but old ladies, like Margaret, oro 
not, in all instauces, alike discriminative. 

. ^-^Iicy had been employed in this muniier just before 
Miaa Clare arrived at the cottage. Tho psjdm they had 
been reading,’ wiis the hundred and fourth — Margaret was 
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naturally led by it into a discussion of the works of 
creation. 

There had been tliwuler in the course of the day — aii 
occasion of instruction which the old lady never let pass — 
.she began — 

“ Thiuider has a very awful sound — some .say, God 
Ahnighty is angry whenever it thunders — that it is the 
voice of God spe.aking to us — for my part, I am not afraid 
of it .” 

And in this manner the old lady was going on to par- 
ticularise, as usual, its beneficial efiects, in clearing the 
air, destroying of vermin, etc., when the entrance of Miss 
Clare put an end to her discourse. 

Eosiimund received her with respectful tenderness — 
and, taking her grandmother by the hand, said with great 
sweetness,' “ Miss Clare is come to see you, grandmother.” 

“ I beg pardon, lady — I cannot see you — but you are 
heartily welcome — is your brother with you, Miss Clare? 
I don’t hear him.” 

“He could not come, madam, but he sends this love 
by me.” 

“You have an excellent brother, hliss Clare — but 
pray do us the honour to take some refreshment — Rosa- 
mund ” 

And the old lady was going to give directions for a 
bottle of her currant wine — when Elinor, smiling, said 
“she was come to drink a dish of tea with her, and 
expected to find no ceremony.” 

“ After tea I promise myself a walk with you, Rosa- 
mund, if your grandmother can spare you " Ros.v 

mund looked at her grandmother. 

“ 0 for that matter, I should be sorry to debar the 
girl from any pleasure — 1‘ am sure it’s lonesome enough 
for her to be with me always — and, if Miss Clare will take 
you out, child, I shall do very well by myself till you 
return — it 'will not be the first time, you know, that I have 
been left here alone — some of the neighbours wiR be 
dropping in by-and-by — or if not, I shall take no harm.” 
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Eosaimuid had all the simple manners of a child — she 
kissed her grandmother, and looked happy. 

AH tea-time the old lady’s discourse was little more 
than a panegyric on young Clare’s good equalities. Elinor 
looked at her young friend, and smiled. Eosamund was 
beginning to look grave — but there was a cordial sun- 
shine in the face of Elinor, before which any clouds of 
reserve that had been gathering on Eosamund’s, soon 
brake away. 

“Does your grandmother ever go out, Eosamund?” 

Margaret prevented the girl’s reply by saying, — “My 
dear young lady, I am an old woman, and very infirm — 
Eosamund takes me a few paces beyond the door some- 
times — but I walk very badly — I love best to sit in our 
little arbour, when the smi shines — I yet can feel it warm 
and cheerful — and, if I lose the beauties of the season, I 
can still remember them wdth pleasure, and rejoice that 
younger eyes than mine can sec and enjoy them — I shall 
be very happy if you and Eosamund c.in take delight in 
this fine summer evening.” 

“I shall want to rob you of Eosamrmd’s company 
now and then, if we like one another. I hatl hoped to 
have seen you, madam, at our house. I don’t know 
whether we could not make room for you to come and 
live with us — ^what say you to it 1 — Allan would be proud 
to tend you, I am sure ; and Eosamund and I should be 
nice company.” 

Margaret was all unused to such kindnesses, and wept 
— Margaret had a great spirit — ^yet she was not above 
accepting an obligation from a worthy person — there was 
a delicacy in Mks Clare’s manner — she could have no 
interest, but pure goodness, to induce her to make the 
offer — at length the old lady spake from a full hemt. 

. “Miss Clare, this little cottage received us in our 
distress — ^it gave us shelter when we had ?to /wine — we 
have praised God in it — and, while life remains, I think 
I shall never part from it — Eosamund does everything 
for me ” 
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“ And ■will do, grandmother, as long as I live ” — and 
then Rosamund fell a- crying. 

“You are a good girl, Rosamund, and, if you do hut 
find friends when I am dead and gone, I shall want no 
better accommodation while I live — but God bless you, 
lady, a thousand times for your kind oft'er.” 

Elmor was moved to tears, and, aflccting a sprightli- 
ness, bade Rosamund prepare for her walk. The girl 
put on her white silk bonnet ; and Elinor thought she 
never beheld so lovely a creature. 

They took leave of Margaret, and walked out together 
— they rambled over all Rosamund’s favourite haunts — 
through many a sunny field — by secret glade or woodwalk, 
where the girl had wandered so often with her beloved 
Clare. 

"Who now so happy as Rosamund 1 She had ofttimes 
heard Allan speak Avith great tenderness of liis sister — 
she was now rambling, ana in arm, with that very 
sister, the “vaunted sister” of her friend, her beloved 
Clare. , 

Rot a tree, not a bush, scarce a wild flower in their 
path, hut revived in Rosamund some tender recollection, 
a conversation perhaps, or some chaste endearment. Life, 
and a new scene of things, were now opening before her 
— she vras got into a fairy-land of uncertain existence. 

Rosamund was too happy to talk much — hut Elinor 
was delighted 'with her, when she dul talk ; the girl’s 
remarks rvere suggested, most of them, by the passing 
scene — and they betrayed, all of them, the liveliness of 
present impulse : — her conversation did not consist in a 
comparison of vapid feeling, and interchange of sentiment 
lip-deep — it had ail the freshness of young sensation in it. 

Sometimes they talked of Allan. 

“Allan is very good,” said Rosamund, “very good 
indeed to my grandmother — he uill sit with her, and 
hear her stories, and read to her, and try to divert her a 
himdred ways. I wonder sometimes he is not tired. 
She talks him to death 1” 
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“ Then you confess, Rosamund, that the old lady does 
tire you sometimes.” 

“O no, I did not mean that — ^it’s veiy different — I 
am used to all her ways, and I can humour her, and please 
her, and I ought to do it, for she is the only friend I ever- 
had in the world.” 

The new friends did not conelude their walk till it 
was late, and Rosamund began to be apprehensive about 
the old lady, who had been all this time alone. 

On their return to the cottage, they fomid that M;rr- 
garet had been somewhat impatient — old ladies, good old 
ladies, rvill be so at times — age is timorous, and suspicious 
of danger, where no danger is. 

Besides, it was Margaret’s bedtime, for she kept very 
good hours — indeed, in the distribution of her meals, and 
sundry other particulars, she resembled the livers in the 
antiq^ue world, more than might well beseem a creature of 
this. 

So the new friends parted for that night, Elinor having 
made Jfargaret promise to give Rosamund leave to come 
and see her the next day. 


Chapter VII. 

Miss CmuiE, we may be sure, made her brother very 
happy when she told hhn of the engagement she had 
made for the morrow, and how delighted she had been 
with his handsome friend. 

Allan, I believe, got little sleep that night. I know 
not, whether joy be not a more troublesome bed-feUow 
than grief — hope keeps a body very wakeful, I know. 

Klin or Clare was the best good creature — the least 
selfish human being I ever knew — always at work for 
other people’s good, planning other people’s happiness — 
continually forgetful to consult for her own personal 
gratifications, except, indirectly, in the w'elfare of another, 
while her parents lived, the most attentive of daughters — 
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since they died, the kindest of sisters — 1 never knew but 
one like her. 

It happens that I have some of tliis young lady's Utters 
in niy possession, I shall present my reader ■with one of 
them — it ■was written a short time after the death of her 
mother, and addressed to a cousin, a dear friend of Elinor’s, 
who was then on the point of being married to Mr. Beau- 
mont of Staffordshire, and had urvited Elinor to assist at 
her nuptials. I ■wiU transcribe it -ndth minute fidelity. 

Elinor Clare to Maria Leslie. 

AViDPonn, July the — , 17 — . 
Hcidth, innocence, and beauty, shall be thy bridemaids, 
my sweet cousin. I have no heart to undertake the office. 
Alas 1 what have I to do in the house of feasting 1 

Maria 1 I fear, lest my griefs should prove obtrusive. 
Yet bear with me a little — I have recovered already a 
share of my former spkits. 

I fear more for AUau than myself. The losg of two 
such parents, with so short an interval, bears very heavy 
on him. The boy hangs about me from morning till night. 
He is perpetually forcing a smile into his poor pale cheeks 
— ^you know the sweetness of his smile, Maria. 

To-day, after dinner, when he took h'ls glass of wine 
in his hand, he burst into tears, and would not, or could 
not then, tell me the reason — afterwards he told me — 
“ he had been used to drink mamma’s health after dinner, 
and that came in his head, and miide him cry,” I feel 
the claims the boy has upon me — I perceive that I am 
living to some end — and the thought supports me. 

Already I have attained to a state of complacent 
feelings — ^my mother’s lessons were not thrown away upon 
her Elinor. 

In the visions of last night her spirit seemed to stand 
at my bedside — a light, as of noonday, shone upon the 
room — she opened my curtiuns — she smiled upon me with 
the same placid smile as in her lifetime. I felt no fear. 
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“Elinor,” slio said, “forniysake take caro of yomig Allan,” 
— and I awoke with calm feelings. 

Maria 1 shall not the meeting of blessed spirits, think 
you, be something like this 1 I think, I conld oven now 
behold my mother without dread — I would ask pardon 
of her for all my past omissions of duty, for all the little 
fisperities in my temper, which have so often grieved her 
gentle spirit when living. Maria ! I think she would not 
turn away from me. 

Oftentimes a feeling, more vivid than memory, brings 
her before me — I see her sic in her old elbow chair, her 
arms folded upon her lap, a te.ar upon her cheek, th.it 
seems to upbraid her unkind daugliter for some inatten- 
tion — I wipe it away — .and kiss her lionoured lips. 

Maria ! when I have been fancying all this, Allan will 
come in, with his poor eyes red svith weeping, and taking 
mo by the hand, destroy the vision in a moment. 

I am prating to you, my sweet cousin, but it is tlio 
prattle of the hcjirt, which Maria loves. Besides, whom 
iiavo I, to talk to of tlicso things, but you — you liavo 
been my counsellor iu times p.aat, my compauiou, and 
sweet famili.ar friend. Bc;ir with mu a little — I moura 
the “chcrishers of my infancy.” 

I sometimes count it a blessing, that my father did not 
prove tlio sureiior. You know something of hi.s stoiy. 
You know there was a foul tale current, it was the busy 

malice of that bad man, S , which helpetl to spread 

it abroad — ^you will recollect tliO active good nature of our 

friends ^Y .and T ; what jKiiiis titey took to 

undeceive people — witli tho Ijotter sort their kind lalxuira 
prevailed; but there w.is .still a jurty, who .-•hut their car.-i 
You know tlio is.sue of it My fttl’.er’s great epiric boru up 
against it for some tiiiu. — my father never wju a bed man 
— but that spirit was broken at the last, and the greasiy- 
iujured man was forced to leave hU old jaienud dwelling 
in Staffoni-shire — for the neighbours had Ivgxm to j»iat at 
him. Maria ! I liave saa them peir.t at him, and laivo 
been ready to drop. 


X 
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In this part of the country, where the slander had not 
reached he sought a retreat — and he found a still more 
grateful asylum in the daily solicitudes of the beat of 
^7ive8. 

“ An enemy hath done this,” I have heard him say — 
and at such times my mother would speak, to him so 
soothingly of forgiveness, and long-suSeriug, and the bear- 
ing of injiuries with patience j would heal all his wounds 
with so gentle a touch ; — I have seen the old man weep 
like a child. 

The gloom that beset his mind, at times betrayed him 
into scepticism — he has doubted if there be a Providence ! 
I have heard him say, “ God has built a brave world, but 
methihks he has left his creatures to bustle in it Jioio they 
viayJ' 

At such times he could not endure to hear my mother 
talk in a religious strain. He would say, “ Woman, have 
done — you confound, you perplex me, when you talk of 
these matters, and for one day at least unfit me for the 
business of life.” , 

I have seen her look at him — 0 God, Maria ! such 
a look 1 it plainly spake, that she was willing to have 
shared her precious hope with the partner of her earthly 
cares — but she found a repulse. 

Deprived of such a wife, think you the old man could 
have long endured his existence 1 or what consolation 
would his wretched daughter have had to offer him, but 
silent and imbecile tears 1 

My sweet cousin, you will think me tedious — and I 
am so — but it does me good to talk these matters over. 
And do not you be alarmed for me — ^my sorrows are sub- 
siding into a deep aud sweet resignation. I shall soon 
be sufficiently composed, I know it, to participate in my 
friend’s happiness. 

Let me call her, while yet I may, my orvn Maria 
Leslie ! Methinks, I shall not like you by any other 
name. Beaumont ! Mmia Beaumont ! it hath a strange 
sound with it, I shall never be reconciled to tliis name — 
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but do not you fear — Maria Leslie shall plead udth me 
for Maria Beaumont. 

And now, my sweet friend, God love you, and your 

Elinor Clare. 

I lind in my collection, sev'eral letters, written soon 
after the date of the preceding, and addressed all of them 
to Maria Beaiunont. I am tempted to make some short 
extracts from these — my tale will suffer interruption by 
them — but I was wiling to preserve whatever memorials 
I could of Elinor Glare. 

Frmi Elinor Clare to Maria Beaumont. 

(an extract.) 

1 have been strolling out for half an hour in the 

fields; and my mind has been occupied by thoughts, 
which Maria has a right to participate. I have been 
bringing ray mother to my recoUeotion. My heart ached 
with the remembrance of infirmities, that made her closing 
years cf life so sore a trial to her. 

I was concerned to think that our family differences 
have been one source of distpiiet to her. I am sensible 
that this last we are apt to exaggerate after a person's 
death; and surely, in the main, there was considerable 
harmony among the members of our little family, still I 
was concerned to think, that we ever gave her gentle 
spirit disquiet. 

I thought on years back— on all my parents’ friends — 

the H s, the F s, on D , S , and on 

many a merry evening in the fire-side circle, in that com- 
fortable back parlour — it is never used now. 

Oh, ye Matravises ^ of the age, ye know not what ye 
lose, in despising these petty topics of endeared remem- 
brance, associated circumstances of past times ; ye know 
not the throbbings of the heart, tender yet affectionately 
familiar, which accompany the dear and honoured names of 
father or of mother. 

> Tliis name will be eiplained presently. 
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Maria'. I tliouglit oa all these thiugs; my heart aehed 
at the review of them — it yet aches, while I write this — 
hut I am aever so satisfied with my train of thoughts, as 
when they run upon these subjects ; the tears they draw 
from us, meliorate and soften the heart, and keep fresh 
within us that memory of dear friends dead, which alone 
can fit us for a readmission to their society hereafter. 


From another Letter. 

1 had a bad dream this morning, that Allan was 

dead ; and who, of aU. persons in the world, do you think, 
put on mourning for himl Why, Matravis. This alone 
might cure me of superstitious thoughts, if I were inclined 
to them } for why should Matravis mourn for us, or our 
family 1 Still it was pleasant to awake, and find it but 
a dreaur. Meftiinks something like an awakening from 
an ill dream shall the Resurrection from the dead be. 
Materially different from our accustomed scenes, and ways 
of life, the World to come may possibly not be ; sfill it is 
represented to us under the notion of a Best, a Sabbath, 
a state of bliss. 


From another Letter, 

Metliinks, you and I should have been born 

under the same roof, sucked the same mUk, conned the 
same hornbook, thumbed the same Testament, together ; 
— for we have been more than sisters, Maria ! 

Sometiiing will stiU be whispering to me, that I shall 
one day be inmate of the same dwelling with my cousin, 
partaker with her in all the delights, which spring from 
mutual good offices, kind words, attentions in sickness 
imd in health, — conversation, sometimes innocently trivial, 
and at others profitably serious j — ^books read and com- 
mented bn, together ; meals cat, and walks taken, together, 
— and conferences, how we may best do good to this poor 
X)erson or that, and wean our spirits from the world's 
cares, without divesting ourselves of its charities. What 
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a picture I have drawn, Maria ! — and none of all these 
tilings may ever come to pass. 

From another Letter. 

Continue to write to me, my sweet cousin. 

Many good thoughts, resolutions, and proper vieivs of 
things, pass through the mind in the course of the day, 
but are lost for want of committing them to paper. Seme 
them, Maria, as they p;is3, these Buds of Paradise, that 
show themselves and are gone, and make a grateful 
present of the precious fugitives to your friend. 

To use a homely illustration, just rising in my fancy, 
— shall the good housewife take such pains in pickling 
and preserving her worthless fruits, her walnuts, her 
.apricots, and quinces — and is there not much spiritual 
liomewifery in treasuring up our mind’s best fruits, — our 
heart’s meditations in its most favoured moments 1 

Tills said simile is mucli in the fiishion of the old 
Moralisers, such as I conceive honest B-mctcr to have been, 
such as Quarles and Wither were, with their curious, 
serio-comic, quaint emhlems. But they sometimes reach 
the heart, when a more elegast simile rests in the fancy. 

Not low aud mean, like these, but beautifully familiiir- 
ised to our conceptions, and condescending to human 
thoughts and notions, luro all the discourses of our Lord 
— conveyed in parable, or similitude, what easy access do 
they win to the heart, through the medium of the 
deh'ghted iuiagmafiou 1 speaking of hc-aveuly things in 
fable, or in simile, drawn from earth, from objects common, 
accustomed. 

Life’s business, with such delicious little interruptious 
as our correspondence aBbrd.s, how pleasant it is ! — why 
can we not paint on the dull paper our whole feelings, 
e.vquisite .as they rise up? 

From another LttUr. 

1 h.nd ma-mt to Iwve left off at this plnee ; but, 

looking Iwok, I mu sorry to fmd too gloomy a c.ast tim> 
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turing my livst page — a representation of life false and 
iinthankful. Life is not all vanity and disappointment 
— it hath mncli of eml in it, no doubt ; but to those 
-who do not misuse it, it affords comfort, temporary 
comfort, much — much that endears us to it, and dignifies 
it — many true and good feelings, I trust, of which wo need 
not be ashamed — hours of tranquillity and hope. But the 
morning was dull and overcast, and my spirits were under 
a cloud. I feel my error. 

Is it no blessing, that we two love one another so 
dearly — that Allan is left me — that you are settled in 
life — that worldly affairs go smooth with us both — above 
all, that our lot hath fallen to us in a Christian country 1 
M.nria ! these things are not little. I will consider life 
as a long feast, and not forget to say grace. 

From, another Letter. 

Allan has -written to me — you know, he is on a 

visit at his old tutor’s in Gloucestei-shire — he is to return 
home on Thursday — Allan is a dear boy — he concludes 
his letter, which is very affectionate tliroughout, in tlris 
manner — 

“ Elinor, I charge you to learn the following stanza 
by heart — 

The monarch may forgot hia crown. 

That on his head an hour hath been ; 

Tlio bridegroom may forgot his brido 
W.as made his avedded rr-ifo yestreen, 

Tlio mother may forgot her child, 

Tliat smiles so sweetly on her Icneo : 

Bat I'll remember thee, Gleucairn, 

And all that thou hast done for me. 

The lines are in Bums — ^you know, we read him for 
the first time together at Margate — and I have been used 
to refer them to you, aud to call you, iu my mind, Glen- 
cairn — for you were always very; very good to me. I 
had a thousand failings, but you would love me in spite 
of them alL I .am going to drink your health.” 

I shall detain my reader no longer from the narrative. 
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ClLi-PTER VIII. 

They had hut four rooms in the cottage. Margaret 
slept in the biggest room upstairs, and her granddaughter 
in a kind of closet adjoining, where she could be within 
hearing, if her grandmother should caU her in the 
night. 

The girl was often disturbed in that manner — two or 
three times in a night she has been forced to leave her 
bed, to fetch her grandmother’s cordials, or do some little 
service for her — but she knew, that Margaret’s aihngs 
were real and pressing, and Rosamund never complained 
— never suspected, that her grandmother’s requisitions 
had anything unreasonable in them. 

The night she parted with Miss Clare, she had helped 
Margaret to bed, as usual — and, after saying her prayers, 
as the custom was, kneeling by the old lady’s bed-side, 
kissed her grandmother, and wished her a good-iught 
Margaret blessed her, and charged her to go to bed directly. 
It was her customary injunction, and Rosamund had never 
dreamed of disobeying. 

So she retired to her little room. The night was 
warm and clear — the moon very bright her window 
commanded a view of scenes she had been tracing in the 
day-time with Miss Clare. . 

All the events of the day past, the occurrences of their 
walk arose in her mind. She fancied she should like to 
retrace those scenes — but it was now nine o clock, a late 

hour in the village. . 

Still she fancied it would be very charmmg ; and then 
her grandmother’s injunction came powerfuUy to her 
recollection — she sighed and turned from the window 
and walked up and down her little room. 

Ever, when she looked at the window, the ivisU 
returned. It was not so late. The neighbours were 
yet about, passing under the window to their homM ; s le 
thought, and thought again, tUl her sensations became 
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vivid, even to painfulness — ^lier bosom was' aching to give 
them vent. 

The village clock struck ten ! the neighbours ceased 
to pass under the ■window! Eosamund, stealing down- 
stairs, fastened the latch behind her, and left the cottage. 

One, that knew her, met her, and observed her with 
some surprise. Another recollects having wished her a 
good-night. Eosamund never returned to the cottage ! - 

An old man, that lay sick in a smaU. house adjoining 
to Margaret’s, testified tlie ne.vt morning, that he had 
phainly heard the old creatiu'o calling- for her grand- 
daughter. All the night long she made her moan, and 
ceased not to call ui»n the name of Eosamund. But no 
Eosamund was there — tlie voice died aw.ay, but not till 
near daybreak. 

■When the neighbours came to search in the morning, 
Margaret ■was missing ! She had straggled out of bed, 
and made her way into Eos.'unund’s room — worn out with 
fatigue and fright, when she found the girl not there, she 
had laid herself down to die — and, it is thought, she died 
praying — for she was discovered in a kneeling posture, 
her arms and face extended on the pillow, where Eosa- 
mund had slept the night before — a smile was on her 
face in death. 


Chapter IX. 

Fain wmdd I draw a veil over the transactions of that 
night — but I cannot — grief, and burning shame, forbid 
me to be silent — black deeds are about to be made public, 
which reflect a stain upon our common nature. 

Eosamund, enthusiastic, and impromdent, wandered 
improtected to a distance from her guardian doors ; 
through lonely glens, and woodwalks, where she had 
rambled many a day in safety ; till she .arrived at a shady 
copse, out of the hearing of.any human habitation. 

Matravis met' her.^ “Floivn with insolence and 

wine,” returning home late at night, he pa.=sed that way ! 
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Matravis was a very ugly man. Sallow-complexioned ! 
and, if hearts can wear that colour, his heart was sallow- 
complesioned also. 

A young man with gray deliberation ! cold and sys- 
tematic in all his plans; and all his plans were evil. 
His very lust was systematic. 

He would brood over his bad purposes for such a 
(Ireary length of time, that it might have been expected, 
some solitary check of conscience must have intervened to 
save him from commission. But that liglti from heaven 
was extinct in his dark bosom. 

nothing that is great, nothing that is amiable, existed 
for this unhappy man. He feared, he envied, he sus- 
pected ; but he never loved. The sublime and beautiful 
in nature, the excellent and becoming in morals, were 
things placed beyond the capacity of his sensations. ^ He 
loved not poetry — nor over took a lonely walk to meditate 
— never beheld virtue, which he did not tiy to disbelieve, 
or female beauty and innocence, which ho did not lust to 
contaminate. ■ _ 

A sneer was perpetually upon his face, and malice 
grinning at his heart. He would say the most ill-natured 
things, ivith ■ the least remorse of any man I ever knew. 
Tills gained him the reputation of a wit — other irajis got 
him the reputation of a villam. ■ ■ v m i 

And this man formerly paid his court to Elinor Clare . 
with w’hat success -I leave my readers to determine. It 
was not in Elinor’s nature to despise any living thing 
but in the estimation of tliis man, to be rejected was to 
be despised; and Matravis never forgave. 

He had long turned his eyes upon Eosamimd Gray. 
To steal from the bosom of her friends the jewel they 
prized so much, the little ewe lamb they held so dear, 
it was a scheme of delicate revenge, and Matravis hart 
a twofold motive for accomplishmg tliis young maids 

min. . 1- 1 ' V f 

Often had he met her in her. favoiuite solitudes, but 

found her ever cold and iiiaccessibla, Of late the girt 
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bad avoided straying far from her own borne, in tbo fear of 
meeting bim — but sbe had never told her fears to Allan. 

Matravis had, tUl now, been content to be a villain 
within the limits of tbo law — ^but, on the present occasion,^ 
hot fumes of wine, co-operating with bis deep desire of 
revenge, and the msolence of an unhoped meeting,' over- 
came Ms customary prudence, iuid Matravis rose, at once, 
to an audacity of glorious mischief. 

Late at night he met her, a lonely, unprotected wgin 
— no friend at hand — no place near of refuge, 

Eosamund Gray, my soul is exceeding sorrowful for 
thee — I loathe to tell the hateful circumstimces of thy 
wrongs — Night and silence were the only witnesses of 
tliis young maid’s disgrace — Matravis fled. 

Eosamund, polluted and disgraced, wandered, an 
abandoned thing, about the fields and meadows tUl day- 
break. Not caruig to return to the cottage, she sat her- 
self down before the gate of Miss Clare’s house — in a 
stupor of grief. 

Elinor was just rising, and had opened the windows 
of her chamber, Avhen she perceived her desolate yoimg 
friend. She ran to embrace her — she brought her into 
the house — she took her to her bosom — she kissed her — 
she spake to her ; but Eosamund could not spealr. 

Tidings came from the cottage. Margaret’s deatli 
Avas an event wliich could not bo kept concealed from 
Eosamund. 171100 the sweet maid heard of it, she lan- 
guished, and fed sick j she never held up her head after 
that time. 

If Eosamund had been a mster, she could not have 
been kindlier treated, than by her tAvo friends. 

Allan had prospects in life ; might, in time, have 
married into any of the first faiailies in Hertfordshire ; 
but Eosamimd Gray, bumbled though slie was, and put 
to shame, had yet a charm for him ; and he would have 
been content to share his fortunes with her yet, if Eosa- 
inuud Avould have lived to bo bis companion. 

But this was not to be, and the girl soon after died. 
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She o^q)i^cd iu the anus of Elinor — quiet, gentle, as she 
lived — thiuikful, that she died not among strangers — and 
e.\'j)rc*.sing by signs, rather than words, a gratitude for 
the mo.st trilling services, the common offices of humanity. 
She died imcompjaiuing; and this young maid, this un- 
tiiught Rosamund, might have given a lesson to the grave 
philosopher in dciitli. 


CnAPTEIt X. 

I w.vs but a boy, when the.se events took place. All the 
village remember the story, and tell of Rosamimd Gray 
and old blind Slargaret. 

I parted from Allan Clare on that disastrous night, 
and set out for Edinburgh the next morning, before the 
facts were commonly known ; I heard not ot them — and 
it was four months before I received a letter from jillan. 

" His heart,” ho told me, “ was gone from him ; for 
his sister had died of a phrenzy fever !” not a word of 
Rosamand in tlio letter — I was left to collect her story 
from sources which may one day be explained. 

I soon after quitted Scotian^ on the death of my 
father, and retimied to my native adllage. ^ Allan had 
left the place, and I could gain no information, whether 
he were dead or living. 

I passed the cottage. I did not dare to look that way, 
or to inquire who lived there. A little dog, that had 
been Rosamimd’s, w.as yelping iu my path. I laughed 
aloud like one mad, whose mind had suddenly gone frorn 
him ; I stared vacantly around mo, like one alientited 

from common perceptions. • , , . 

But I was yoimg at that time, and the impression 
became gradually weakened, as I mingled in the business 
of life.' It is now ten years since these events took ]^ace, 
and I sometimes think of them as unreal. Allan Clare 
was a clear friend to me ] but there are times, when A1 n 
and his sister, Margaret and her granddaughter, appeal’ 
like peraonages of a dream — an idle dream. 
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Ohaptek XI. 

Ste-ASGe things have happened unto me — seem scarce 
awake — ^but I will re-collect iny thoughts, and try to give 
an account of what hath befallen me in the few last 
weeks. 

Since my father’s death our family have resided in 
London. I am in practice as a surgeon there. My 
mother died two years after we left "Widford. 

A month or two ago I had been busying myself in 
draudng up the above narrative, intending to make it 
public. The employment had forced my mind to dwell 
upon facts, which had begim to fade from it ; the memory 
of old times became vivid, and more vivid — I felt a strong 
desire to revisit the scenes of my native village — of the 
young loves of Eosamund and her Clare. 

A kind of dread had hitherto kept me back ; but I 
was restless now, till I had accomplished my wish. I 
set out one morning to walk — I reached Widforll about 
eleven in the forenoon — after a slight breakfast at my 
Inn — where I was mortified to perceive, the old landlord 
did not know me again — (old Thomas Billet — he has 
often made angle rods for me when a child) — ^I rambled 
over all my accustomed haunts. 

Onr old house was vacant, and to be sold. I entered, 
unmolested, into the room that had been my bed-chamber. 
I kneeled down on the spot where my little bed had stood 
— I felt like a child — prayed like one — it seemed as 
though old times were to return again j I looked round 
involuntarily, expecting to see some face I knew — but all 
was naked and mute. Tlie bed was gone. My little 
pane of painted window, through which I loved to look at 
the sun, when I awoke in a fine summer’s morning, was 
taken out, and had been replaced by one of common glass. 

I visited, by turns, every chamber — they were all 
desolate and unfimiished, one excepted,- in which the 
owner luul left a harpsichord, probably to bo sold^ — I 
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touched the keys — I played some old Scottish tunes, 
which had delighted me wheu a child. Past associations 
revived -with the music — blended with a sense of unreality, 
which at last became too powerful — I rushed out of the 
room to give vent to my feelings. 

I wandered, scarce knouing where, into an old wood, 
that stands at the back of the house — ^we called it the 
vnldetviess. A well-known form was missing, that used 
to meet me in this place — it was thine, Ben Moxam — the 
kindest, gentlest, politest, of human beings, yet was he 
nothing higher than a gardener in the family. Honest 
creature, thou didst never pass me in my childish rambles, 
without a soft speech, and a smile. I remember thy good- 
natured face. But there is one thing, for which I can 
never forgive thee, Ben Moxam; that thou didst join 
with an old maiden aimt of mine in a cruel plot, to lop 
away the himging branches of the old fir-trees. I 
remember them sweeping to the ground. 

I have often left my childish sports to ramble in this 
place-rits glooms and its solitude had a mysterious charm 
for my young mind, nurtiuring within me that love of 
(tuietness and lonely thinking, whicli have accompanied 
me to maturer years. 

In this wilderness I found myself after a ten years’ 
absence. Its stately fir-trees were yet standing, with 
all their luxuriant company of underwood — the squirrel 
was there, and the melancholy cooings of the wood-pigeon, 
all was as I had left it — my heart softened at the sight 
— it seemed, as though my character had been suffering 
a change, since I forsook these shades. 

My parents were both dead ; I had no counsellor left, 
no experience of age to direct me, no sweet voice of 
reproof. The Lord had taken away my friends; and I 
knew not where ho had laid them. I paced round tlie 
wilderness, seeking a comforter. I prayed, that I iiu’ght 
be restored to that state of innocence, in which I had 
wandered in those shades. 

, Methought, my request was hc!vrd ; for it seemed, as 
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though the status of mauhood were passiug &om me, and 
I were relapsing into the purity and simplicity of child- 
hood. I was content to have been moidded into a perfect 
child. I stood stUl, as in a trance. I dreamed that I 
was enjoying a personal intercourse with my heavenly 
Father ; and, extravagantly, put off the shoes from my 
feet — for the place where I stood, I thought, was holy 
ground. 

This state of mind could not last long ; and I returned, 
with languid feelings, to my Inn. I ordered my dinner — 
green peas and a sweetbread — it had been a favourite dish 
with me in my childhood — was allowed to have it on 
my birthdays. I w.as impatient to see it come upon tabic 
— but, when it came, I could scarce eat a mouthful ; my 
tears dmked’me. I called for wine — I drank a pint and 
a half of red wine — and not till then had I dared to visit 
the churchyard, where my parents were interred. 

The cottage lay in my way — Margaret had chosen it 
for that very rei»son, to bo near the church — for the old 
lady was regular in her attendance on public worship — I 
passed on — and in a moment found myself among the 
tombs. 

I had been present at my father’s biurial, and knew 
the spot again — my mother’s fimeral I was prevented by 
illness from attending — a plain stone was placed over the 
grave, with their initials carved upon it — for they both 
occupied one grave. 

I prostrated myself before the spot ; 1 kissed the earth 
that covered them — I contemplated, wth gloomy delight, 
the time when I shoidd mingle my dust with theirs — and 
kneeled, with my arms incumbent on the grave-stone, in 
a kind of mental prayer — for I could not spe.ak. 

Having performed these duties, I arose with quieter 
feelings, and felt leisure to attend to, indifferent objects. 
Still I continued in the churchyard, reading the various 
inscriptions, and moralising on them with that land of 
levity, wMch vvill not unfrequently spring up in the mind, 
in the midst of deep melancholy. 
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I read of nothing but cjireful parents, loving husbands, 
and dutiful childi’en. I said jestingly, where be all the 
bad people buried? Bad pai’ents, bad husbands, bad 
children — what cemeteries are appointed for these? do 
they not sleep in consecrated ground ? or is it but a pious 
fiction, a generous oversight, in the survivors, which thus 
tricks out men’s epitaphs when dead, who in their life- 
tune discharged the offices of life, perhaps, but lamely? 
Their failings, with their reproaches, now sleep with them 
in the grave, jifaii wars not with the dead. It is a ti'uit 
of human nature, for which I love it. 

I had not observed, till now, a little group assembled 
at the other end of the chm'chyard ; it was a company of 
children, who were gathered round a young man; dressed 
in black, sitting on a gravestone. 

He seemed to be asking them questions — probably, 
about their learning — and one little dirty ragged-headed 
fellow was clambering up his knees to kiss l)im. The 
children had been eating black cherries — for some of the 
stones, were scattered about, and their mouths were 


smeared with them. 

As I drew near them, I thought I discerned in the 
stranger a mild benignity of countenance, which I had 
somewhere seen before — I gazed at him more attentively. 
It was Allan Clare ! sittuig on the grave of his sister.^ 
I threw my arms about his neck. I exclaimed “ AUan, 
— he turned his eyes upon me — he knew me ^ye both 
wept aloud — it seemed as though the interval, since we 
parted, had been as nothing — I cried out, “ Come, and 
teU me about these things.” . , , j 

I drew him away from his little filends he parted 
wth a show of reluctance from the chiurchyard Margaret 
and her granddaughter lay biuied there, as well as his 
sister— I took him to ray Inn— secured a room, where 
we might be private — ordered fresh ■wine — scarce knowing 

what I did, I danced for joy. ,.,11 

Allan was quite overcome, and taking me by the hand 
he said, “ This repays me for alL” 
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It was a proud day for me — I had ibmid a friend I 
thought dead — earth seemed to me no longer valuable, 
than as it contained him,; and existence a blessing no 
longer than while I should live to be his comforter. 

I began at leisure, to survey him with more attention. 
Time, and grief, had left few traces of that fine enthwsiasnv 
which once bmrned in Ida countenance — his eyes had lost 
their original fire, but they retained an uncommon sweet- 
ness, and, whenever they were turned upon me, their 
smile pierced to my heart. 

“ AUan, I fear you have liecn a sufferer.” Ho replied 
not, and I could not press him further. I could not call 
the dead to life again. 

So we drank, and told old stories — and repeated old 
poetry — and sung old songs — as if nothing had happened. 
We sat till very late — I forgot that I had purposed 
returning to town that evening — to Allan all places were 
alike — I grow noisy, he grew cheerful — Allan’s old 
manners, old enthusiasm, were returning upon him — we 
laughed, we wept, we mingled our tears, and, talked 
extravagantly. 

Allan was my bedfellow that night — and we lay 
awake, planning schemes of living together under the 
same roof, entering upon similar pursuits ; — and praismg 
God that we had met. 

I was obliged to return to town the next morning, and 
AUan proposed to accompany me. “ Since the death of 
his sister,” he told me, “he had been a wanderer.” 

In tho course of om walk, ho unbosomed himself rvith- 
out reserve — told me many particulars of his way of life 
for the last nine or ten years, which I do not feel myself 
at liberty to divulge . ' , 

Once, on my attempting to cheer bun, when I. perceived, 
him over thoughtfid, he replied to me in these words : 

“ Do not regard me as unhappy, when you catch mo 
in these moods. I am never more happy than at times, 
when by the cast of my countenance men .iudgo me most 
miserable. 
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“ My friend, the events which have left this sadness 
behind them are of no recent date. The melancholy, 
which comes over me with the recollection of them, is 
not hurtful, but only tends to soften and tranquDlise my 

mind, to detach me from the restlessness of hmnan 
pursuits. 

“ The stronger I feel this detachment, the more I 
find myself drawn heavenward to the contemplation of 
spiritual objects. 

“ I love to keep old friendships alive and warm mthiu 
me, because I expect a renewal of them in the JFor/d of 
Spirits. 

“ I am a wandering and imconnected thing on the earth. 
I have made no new friendships, that can compensate me 
for the loss of the old — and the more I know manldud, 
the more does it become necessary for me to supply their 
loss by little images, recollections, and circumstances, of 
past pleasures. 

“ I am sensible that I am siUTOunded by a multitude 
of very .worthy people, plain-hearted souls, sincere, aud 
kind. But they have hitherto eluded my pursuit, and 
will continue to bless the little circle of their families and 
friends, while I must remain a stranger to them. 

“ Kept at a distance by mankind, I have not ceased 
to love them — and could I find the cruel persecutor, the 
malignant instrument of God’s judgments on me and 

mine, I think I would forgive, and try to love him too. 

“I have been a quiet sufl’erer. From the beginning 

of my calamities it was given to me, not to see the hand 
of man in them. I perceived a mighty arm, which none 
but myself could see, extended over me. I gave luy 
heart to the Purifier, and my will to the Sovereign Mill 
of the Universe. The irresistible wheels of destiny passed 
on in their everlasting rotation, — and I sutfered myself 
to be carried along uith them, without complaining. 


o 
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Chapter XII. 

All^vn told me, that for some years past, feeling himself 
disengaged from every personal tic, hut not alienated 
from human sympathies, it had heen his taste, his humour 
he called it, to spend a great portion of his time in hos- 
pitals and lazar-houses. 

He had found a luayward pleasure, he refused to name 
it a virtue, in tending a description of people, who had 
long ceased to expect kindness or friendliness from man- 
kind, hut were content to accept the reluctant services, 
which the oftentimes unfeeling instruments and servants 
of these well-meant institutions deal out to the poor sick 
people under their care. 

It is not mediciue, — it is not broths, and coarse meats, 
served up at a stated hour with all the hard formalities 
of a prison, — it is not the scanty dole of a bed to die on 
— which dying man requires from his species. 

Looks, attentions, consolations, — in a word, synpathies, 
are what a man most needs in this awful close of mortal 
sufferings. A kind look, a smile, a drop of cold water 
to the parched lip — for these things a man shall' bless 
you in death. 

And these better things than cordials did Allan love 
to administer — to stay by a bedside the whole day, when 
something disgusting in a patient’s distemper has kept 
the very nurses at a distance — to sit by, while the poor 
vvretch got a little sleep — and be there to smile upon him 
when he awoke — to slip a guinea, now and then, into -the 
hands of a nurse or attendant — these things have heen to 
Allan as privileges, for which ho was content to live, 
choice marks, and circumstances, of his Maker’s goodness 
to him. 

And I do not know whetlier occupations of this kind 
bo not a spring of purer and nobler debght (certainly 
instances of a more disinterested virtue) than ariseth 
from what are called Priendships of Sentiment. 
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Between two pei'sons of liberal education, like opinions, 
and common feelings, oftentimes subsists a Vanity of 
Sentiment, which disposes each to look upon the other as 
the only being in the universe svorthy of friendship, or 
capable of understanding it, — themselves they consider as 
the solitary receptacles of all that is delicate in feeling, 
or stable in attachment : — ^^vhen the odds are, that under 
every green hill, and in every crowded sfreet, people of 
equal worth are to be foimd, who do more good in their 
generation, and make less noise in the doing of it. 

It was in consequence of these benevolent propensities 
I have been describing, that Allan oftentimes discovered 
considerable inclinations in favour of my way of life, 
which I h.ave before mentioned as being that of a surgeon. 
He would frequently attend mo on my visits to ixitients ; 
and I began to think, that he had serious intentions of 
making my profession his study. 

Ho was present with me at a scene — a death-led scene 
— I sliudder, when I do but think of it 

OlIAPXER XIII. 

1 w.\s sent for the other morning to the assistance of a 
gentleman, wiio had been woimded in a duel, — and his 
womuls by unskilful treatment had been brouglit to a 
dangerous crisis. 

The uncommouncss of the name, which was Matmvis, 
suggested to me, that this might ixwsibly be no othw- 
than Allan’s old enemy. Under tins apprehonaion, I did 
what I coidd to dissuade All.au from accomixanying _me~ 
but ho seemed bent upon going, and even pleased him.self 
with the notion, that it might lie within his ability to do 
the unhappy man some service. So be went with me. 

When wo came to tlic luitkc, wliich was in Soho 
Square, we discovered that it wa.s imlecd the man— -the 
identical Matr.ivis, who had done all that miichict in 
timc.s past — but not in a condition to excite atiy other 
settsuvtion than pity in a heart more hard than .iUlaa's. 
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Intense pain had brought on a delirium — we perceived 
this on first entering the room — for the wretched man 
was raving to himself — talking idly in mad, unconnected 
sentences, — that yet seemed, at times, to have a reference 
to past facts. 

One while he told ns his dream. “He had lost his 
way on a great heath, to which there seemed no end — 
it was cold, cold, cold — and dark, very dark — an old 
woman in leading-strings, blind, was groping about for a 
guide” — and then he frightened me, — for he seemed 
disposed to be Jocttlar, and sung a song about an “ old 
woman clothed in grey,” and said “ he did not believe in 
a devil.” 

Presently he bid us “not tell Allan Glare” — Allan 
was hanging over him at that very moment, sobbing. I 
could not resist the impulse, but cried out, “ This is Allau 
Clare — Allan Clare is come to see you, my dear sir.” 
The uTetched man did nob heai’ me, I believe, for ho 
turned his head away, and began talking of cJtarnel houses, 
and dead men, and “whether they knew anything that 
passed, in their coffins.” 

Matravis died that night. 



CUEIOUS FBAGMEOTS, 

extracted frost a common-plvce book, which be- 

BONGED TO ROBERT BHRTON, THE FASIO0S AUTHOR 
OP THE “ANATOSIY OF MEB.VNCHOLY.” 

EXTRACT I. 

I Desiocritus Junior have put my finishing pen to a 
tractate De Jfelanc/iolta, this day, December 6, 1620. 
First, I blesse the Trinity, which hath given me health 
to prosecute my worthlesse studies thus far, and make sup- 
plication with a Zau3 Deo, if in any case these my poor 
labours may be found instrumental to weeds out black 
melancholy, carking cares, harte-grief, from the mind of 
man. £ed hoc magU volo qnam expecio. 

I turn now to my book, i nunc liber, goe forth, mg 
brave Anatomy, child of my brain-meat, and yee, candidi 
leciores, lo ! here I give him up to you, even do with him 
what you please, my masters. Some, I suppose, will 
applaud, commend, cry him up (these are my friends) bee 
is a Jlos rants, forsooth, a none-such, a Phoenix (concern- 
ing whom see Plinius and Mandeuille, though Fienus de 
monsiris doubteth at large of such a bird, whom Montaltus 
confuting argueth to have been a man malai scrupulosi- 
tatis, of a weak and cowardlie faith : Ghristopherits a 
Vega is with him in this). Others again wiU blame, hiss, 
reprehends in many things, cry down altogether, my col- 
lections, for crude, inept, putid, post ccenam scripta, 
Coryate could xwite better upion a full meal, verbose, in- 
erudite, and not sufiicieutly abounding in authorities, dog: 
mala, sentences, of learneder writers which have been 
before me, when as that first named sort clean otherwise 
judge of my labom^ to bee nothing else but a messe of 
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opinions, a vortex attracting indiscriminate, gold, peai'ls, 
hay, straw, wood, excrement, an exchange, tavern, niarte, 
for foreigners to congregate, Danes, Swedes, Hollanders, 
Lombards, so many strange faces, dresses, salutations, 
languages, all which Woljius hehelde with great contente 
upon the Venetian Rialto, as he describes diifusedly in his 
book the world’s Epitome, which Sannazar so bepraiseth, 
e contra our Polydore can see nothing in it ; they call me 
singular, a pedant, fantastic, words of reproach in this 
age, which is all too neoteric and light for my humour. 

One cometh to me sighing, complaining. He expected 
universal remedies in my Anatomy; so many cures as 
there are distemperatures among men. I have not put 
his affection in my cases. Hear you his case. ' My fine 
Sir is a lover, an inamorato, a Pyramus, a Romeo; he 
walks seven years disconsolate, moping, becauset he can- 
not enjoy his miss, insanns amor is liis melancholy, the 
man is mad ; delirat, ho dotes ; all this while his Glycera 
is rude, spiteful, not to bo entreated, churlish, spits at 
him, yet exceeding fair, gentle eyes (which is a beauty),' 
hair lustrous and smiling, the trope is none of mine, 
JEneas Sgluins hatli crines ridentes — in conclusion slie is 
■wedded to his rival, a boore, a Cory don, a rustic, omnino 
ignarns, he can scarce construe Gorderius, yet haughty, 
fantastic, opiniatre. The lover travels, goes into foreign 
jiarts, peregrinates, amoris ergo, sees manners, customs, 
not English, converses with pilgrims, lying traveller’s, 
monks, hermits, those cattle, pedlars, ti-avelling gentry, 
Egyptians, matural wonders, unicorns (though Aldo- 
Irandus •v\^l have them to bo figments), satyrs, semi-viri, 
apes, monkeys, baboons, curiosities artificial, pyramides, 
Virgilius his tombe, relicks, bones, which are nothing but 
ivory as Melancihon judges, though Gormitus leaneth to 
think them bones of dogs, cats (why not menl), which 
subtill priests vouch to have been saints, martyrs, heit 
Fiefas/ By that time he has ended his course, fugii 
hora, seven other year’s are expired, gone by, time is he 
should retrrrn, he taketh ship for Britaine, much desired 
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of his friends, ■/awJa^^^ venti, S'eptune is curteis, after 
some weekes at sea he landeth, rides post to town, greets 
his family, kinsmen, compotores, those johers his friends 
that viere wont to tipple with him at alehouses; these 
wonder now to see the change, quantum muiatus, the man 
is quite another thing, he is disenthralled, manumitted, 
he wonders what so bewitched him, he can now both see, 


hear, smell, handle, converse with bis mistress, single by 
reason of the death of his rival, a widow having children, 
grown willing, prompt, amorous, shelving no such great 
dislike to second nuptials, hee might have her for asking, 
no such thing, his mind is changed, he loathes his former 
meat, had liever eat ratsbane, aconite, his hmnour is to 
die a batcheloiu'; marke the conclusion. In this hmnour 
of celibate seven other years are consumed in idleness, 
sloth, world’s pleasures, which fatigate, satiate, induce 
wearinesse, vapours, taedium vitas: When upon a day, 
behold a wonder, redit Amor, the man is as sick as ever, 
he is commenced lover upon the old stock, walks ivith his 
hand thrust into his bosom for negligence, moping he 
leans his head, face yeUow, beard flowing and mcomposite, 
eyes sunken, anhelus, breath wheezy and aslhmaticat, y 
reason of over-much sighing; society he abhors, solitude 
is but a heU, what shaU he doe ? thm while his mis- 
tresse is forward, coming, amantissima, remly to jump a 
once into his mouth, her he hateth, feels disgus v en s le 
is but mentioned, thinks her ugly, old, a painted Jmbeel, 
Alecto, Megara, and Tisiphone all at once, a Cormthimi 
Lais, a stmnipet, only not handsome 5 that winch he 
affecteth so much, that which drives him mad distracted, 
plu-enetic, beside himself, is no beauty irinch lives, noth- 
ing in rerum naturd (so he mght entertain a hope of a 
cure), but something which is not, can never e, a 
tain fantastic opinion or notion^ waage of bis 
that whidi she was, and that which hee thought hei to H 
in former times, how beautiful! torments him, frets him, 
follows him, makes him that he wishes to le. 

This Caprichio, Sir Humourous, hee conietli to mo to 
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be cured I counsel marriage 'n'itlr his 
iug to Hippoerates his method, together with mid J^e . 
herbs, aloes, and wild parsley,' good in sueh eases, ° 
Avicenna preferreth some sort of wild fowl, teals, in g i 
becca ficos, which men in Sussex eat. Ho flies ou i 
passion, ho ! ho ; and falls to calling me names, dizzaro, 
ass, lunatic, moper. Bedlamite, 'Pseudo-Democn us. ^ 

smile in his face, bidding him be patient, tranqm , 
purpose, he still rages, I tluiik tliis man must fetch l u 
remedies from Utopia, Fairy Laud, Islands in. 
Moone, etc. 


EXTRACT II. 

* * * Much disputacyons of fierce wits amongst them-- 
selves, 'in logomachies, subtle controversies, many -ary. 
blows given on either side, contentions of learned men, 
or such as would be so thought, as Bodinus di Pei la 
saith of such an one, arrident amici ridet mumtis, m 
English, this man his cronies they cocker him up, they 
flatter him, he would fayne appear somebody, mcanwhi e 
the world thiulrs him no better than a dizzard, a mnny, 

a sophist * * * ' , 1 • 

* * * Philosophy running mad, madness phuosopiu- 
smg, much idle -learned inquiries, what truth ia i an 
no issue, fruit, of all these noises, only huge boolm are 
written, and who is the ■wiser? * * * * Men sitting m 
the Doctor’s chair, we marvel how they got there, 
being iiomtnes intellectus ptdvemlenti, as TrincauclM^ 
notes; they care not so they may raise a dust to 
smother the eyes of their oppugners ; homines pai - 
vulissimi as Zemnins, whom Alcuin hei'ein taxeth ol 
a cruda Latinism ; dwarfs, minims, the least little men, 
these spend their time,,and 'tis odds but they lose their 
time and wits too into the bargain, chacing of nimble and 
retiring Truth. ' Her they prosecute, her still they 
worship, libajit,. they make libations, spilling the wine, 
as those old Eomans in their sacriflcials, Cerealia, May- 
games': Truth is the game all these hunt after, -to the 
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extreme perturTracyon and chying up of the moistures, 
huiniduTti radicals exsiccant, as Galen, in his counsels to 
one of these wear-udts, hrain-moppers, spunges, saith. 
* * * and for all this nunquam metam attingunt, and 
howshould they? they bowle awry, shooting beside the 
marke j whereas it should appear, that Truth absolute on 
this planet of ours, is scarcely to be found, but 
stede Queene opinion predominates, governs, whose shuV 
ing and ever mutable Lampas, me seemeth, is mans 
destinie to follow, she praecurseth, she guideth him, 
before his rmcapable eyes she frisketh her tender lights, 
which entertayne the child-man, luitill what time his 
sight he strong to endure the wsion of Urg IriitU, 
which is in the heavens, the vision which is beatifical, as 
. Anianus expounds in his argument against certain ma 
wits which helde God to be coriioreous , t ese weie 

dizzards, fools, f SiS 

be extant indeede on earth, as some hold she i is _ 
actuates men’s deeds, purposes, ye may in vaine i» ' oi 
herinihe learned universities, halls, collegia. 
no Doctoresse, she taketh no degrees at P.^ or o , 
amongst great clerks, disputants, subtde ns o » 
nodosi ingenii, able to take d^allg bg t^ cun, '' 
times to such an one as myself, im Idiota common 
person, no great things, melancholismg in n 
Wters are, quiet places by f 

silly man expecting no such matter, m . 

best to delectate and refresh his mynde c^tmually vn h 
ITatura her pleasant scenes, woods, 
her statelier gardens, parks, temces, ^ 

sudden the goddesse Truth has appeme^J with a 

shyning lyghte .and a sparklyng couu^e ^ ^ 
may not be able lightly to resist her. 

extract iv.' 

This momin'^ May 2, 1602, having first bi-oken my 

fask u^n eggs and cooling salades, malloivs, water-cresses. 
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those herhes, according to Villanovus his prescription, who 
disallows the use of meat in a morning as gross, fat, 
hebetaiit, feral, altogether fitter for wild beasts than 
men, e contra commendeth this herh-diete for gentle, 
humane, active, conducing to contemplation in most men, 
I betook myselfe to the nearest fields. (Being in 
London I commonly dwell in the mburbes, as airiest, 
quietest, loci musi^ propriores, free from noises of caro- 
ches, waggons, mechauick and- base workes, workshoppes, 
also sights, pageants, spectacles of outlandish birds, fishes, 
crocodiles, Indians, mermaids, adde quarrels, fighting, 
wrauglings of the mobbe, plebs, the rabble, duellos wth 
fists, proper to this island, at which the stiletto’d and 
secrete Italian laughs ;) withdrawing myselfe from these 
buzzing and illiterate vanities, -with a bezo las mams to 
the citty, I begm to inhale, draw in, snuff up, as horses 
dilatis naribus snort the fresh hires, with exceeding great 
delight, when suddenly there crosses mo a procession sad, 
heavy, dolorous, tristfull, melanciiolick, able to change 
mirth into dolour, and oveycast a clearer atmosphe*e than 
possibly the neighbourhoods of so great a city can afibrd. 
An old man, a pooro man, deceased, is borne on men’s 
shoulders to a poore buriall, without solemnities of hearse, 
mourners, plumes, mutai personal, those personate actors 
that will weep if yee show them a piece of siluer ; none of 
those customed civilities of children, kinsfolk, dependants, 
following the coffin j ho died a poore man, his friends 
assessores opnm, those cronies of his that stuck by him so 
long as he had a penny, now leave him, foreako liim, 
shun him, desert him : they think it mucii to follow his 
putrid .and stinking carc-ase to the grave ; his children, if 
lie had any, for commonly the case stands thus, this pooro 
man his son dies before him, he siu-vives poore, indigent, 
base, dejected, miserable, etc., or if ho have any which 
survive him, sua negotia agunt, they mind their own 
business, forsooth, cannot, will not, fuid time, leisure, 
iuAination, extremum, muntts perjicere, to follow to the 
pit their old indulgent father, which loved them, stroked 
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them, caressed them, cockering them up, quantum poluit, 
as farre as his means extended, Yrhile they were babes, 
chits, minims, hee may rot in his grave, lie stinking in 
the sun, for them, have no buriall at all, they care not. 
0 ne/as ! Chiefly I noted the cofiin to have been loithout 
a pall, notliing but a few planks of cheapest wood that 
could be had, naked, having none of the ordinary symp- 
tomafa of a funerall, those locularii which bare the body, 
having on diversely, coloured coats, and none black; (one 
of these reported the deceased to have been an almsman 
seven yeares, a pauper, harboured and fed in tlie work- 
house of St. GUes in the fields, to whose proper burying 
groimd he was now going for interment). All which 
when I behelde, hardly I refrained from weeping, and 
incontinently I fell to musing : “ If this man had been 
rich, a Croesus, a Grassus, or as rich as Whittington, 
what pompe, charge, lavish cost, expenditure of non 
biuriall, ceremoniall-obsequies, obsequious ceremonies, had 
been thought too good for such an one ; what store of 
panegyricks, elegies, funerall orations, etc., some beggarly 
poetaster, worthy to be beaten for his ill runes, crying 
him up, hee was rich, generous, boimtiful, polite, learned, 
a Mcecenas, while as in very deede lie was nothing lesse : 
what weeping, sighing, sorrowing, honing, complaining, 
kinsmen, friends, relatives, fourtieth cousins, poor rela- 
tives, lamenting for the deceased; hypocriticml heirs, 
sobbing, striking their breasts (they care not if he hau 
died a year ago) ; so many clients dependants, flatteiera, 
qxirasites, cunning Gnathoes, tramping on foot after t lo 
hearee, all their care is, who shall stand fairest “ t le 
successour ; he meantime (like enough) spurns them fiom 
him, .spits at them, treads them imder his foot, will have 
nought to do -with any such cattle. I think him m e 
right: Hcec sunt majoi-a gravitate Herachti Itiese 
follies are enough to give crying Meraclitus a jit oj 
spleene. 
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By myself ■walkiug, 

To myself talking, 

Wheu as I ruminate 
Oil my untoward fate, 

Scarcely seem I 
Alone sufficiently. 

Black thoughts continually 
Crowding my privacy ; 

They come unbidden. 

Like foes at a wedding, 
Tlirusting their faces 
In better guests’ places, 
Peevish and malecontent. 
Clownish, impertinent, 
Dashing the merriment : 

So in like lashious 
Dim cogitations 
Follow and haunt me. 

Striving to daunt me. 

In my heart festering. 

In my earn whispering, 

“ Thy friends are treacherous. 
Thy foes are dangerous. 

Thy dreams ominous.” 

Fierce Anthropophagi, 
Spectra, Diaboli, 

MTiat scared St. Anthony, 
Hobgoblins, Lemmes, 
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Dreams of Antipodes, 
Night-riding Incubi 
Troubling the fantasy, 

All dire illusions 
Causing confusions ; 
Figments heretical. 

Scruples fantastical. 

Doubts diabolical ; 

Abaddon vexeth me. 

Malm peiplexetli me, 

Lucifer teareth me — 

Jesii/ Maria I liberate nos ah his 
diris teniatio7iibus Liimici. 
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To comfort the desponding parent -with the thought that, 
without diminishing the stock which is imperiously 
demanded to ftmiish the more pressing and homely wants 
of oiu- nature, he has disposed of one or more perhaps out 
of a numerous of&pring, under the shelter of a care scarce 
less tender than the paternal, where not only their hodily 
cravings shall he supplied, but that mented pabuluvi is 
also dispensed, which He hath declared to be no less 
necessary to our sustenance, who said that “ not by bread 
alone man can live;” for this Christ’s Hospital unfolds 
her bounty. Here neither, on the one hand, are the 
youth lifted up above their family, which we must suppose 
liberal though reduced ; nor, on the other hand, are they 
liable to be depressed below its level by the mean habits 
and sentiments which a common charity-school generates. 
It is, in a word, an Institution to keep those who have 
yet held up their heads in the world from sinking ; to 
keep alive the spirit of a decent household, when poverty 
was in danger of crushing it ; to assist those who are the 
most willing, but not always the most able, to assist 
themselves ; to separate a child from bis family for a 
season, in order to render Mm back hereafter, with feel- 
ings and habits more congenial to it, than he could even 
have attained by remaining at home in the bosom of it. 
It is a preserving and renovating principle, an antidote 
for the res angtista domi, when it presses, as it always 
does, most heavily upon the most ingenuous natures. 

This is Christ’s Hospital ; and whether its character 
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would be improved by confiuing its advantages to the 
very lowest of tho jieople, let those judge who have 
witnessed the looks, the gestures, the behaviour, the 
manner of their play with one another, their deportment 
towards strangers, tho wiiole aspect and physiognomy of 
that vast assemblage of boys on tho London foundation, 
who freshen and malco alive again with their sports tho 
else mouldering cloisters of tho old Grey Frisus — whicli 
strangers who have never witnessed, if they pass through 
Newgate Street, or by Smitlifield, would do well to go 
a little out of their way to see. 

For the Clirist’s Hospital boy feels that he is no 
oharity-boy ; he feels it in the antiquity and regality of 
the foundation to which he belongs ; in the usage which 
ho meets with at school, and the treatment he is accus- 
tomed to out of its bounds; in the respect, and even 
kindness, which his well-known garb never fails to proeiu-e 
him in the streets of tho metropolis ; he feels it in his 
education, in that measm'e of classical attainments, which 
every jndi\idual at that school, though not destined to a 
Iciimed profession, has it in his power to procure, attain- 
VM-wts. wMck it \s-wvM be. worse than, folly to yint it in. tiro 
reach of tho labouring classes to acquire ; ho feels it in 
the numberle.ss comforts, and even magnificences, which 
surroimd him ; in his old .md awful cloisters, wdth their 
traditions ; in his spacious schoolrooms, and in the W'ell- 
ordered, airy, and lofty rooms where ho sleeps; in his 
stately dining-hall, hung round Avith pictures, by Verrio, 
Lely, and others, one of them surpassing in size and 
grandeiu almost any other in the kingdom above all, in 
tho very extent aiid magnitude of the body to Avhich ho 
belongs, and the consequent spirit, the intelligence, and 
public conscience, Avhich is the result of so many various 
yet Avonderfully combining members. Compared with 

^ By Verrio, representing James tlio Second on ilia throne, 
surrounded by his courtiers (all curious portraits), receiving the 
mathematical pupils at their annual presentation, a custom still 
kept up on Now Year’s Day at Court. 
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this last-named advantage, what is the stock of informa- 
tion (I do not here speak of book-learning, but of that 
knowledge which boy receives from boy), the mass of 
collected opinions, the intelligence in common, among 
the few and narrow members of an ordinary boarding- 
school. 

The Clirist’s Hospital or Blue -coat boy has a dis- 
tiuctive character of his own, as far removed from the 
uhject qualities of a common charity-boy as it is from the 
disgusting forwardness of a lad brought up at some other 
of the public schools. There is pride in it, accumulated 
from the chxmmstances which I have described as differ- 
enciug him from the former; and there is a reslraininp 
modestp, from a sense of obligation and dependence, which 
must ever keep his deportment from assimilating to that 
of the latter. His very garb, as it is antique and vener- 
able, feeds his self-respect; as it is a badge of depen- 
dence,- it restrains the natural petulance of that age from 
breaking out into overt acts of insolence. This pro- 
duces silence and a, mserve before strangers, yet nqt that 
cowardly shyness which boys mew'ed up at home wll 
feel ; he will speak up when spoken to, but the stranger 
must begui the conversation with him. Within his 
bounds he is all fire and play; but in the streets he 
Bte.als along with all the self-concentration of a young 
monk. He is never known to lifix with other boys, they 
are a sort of laity to him. All this proceeds, I have no 
doubt, from the continual consciousness which he carries 
about him of the difference of his dress from that of the 
rest of the world,; with a modest jealousy over himself, 
lest, by over-hastily mixing with coinmon and secular' 
playfellows, he shoidd commit the dignity of his cloth. 
ISTor let any one laugh at tliis ; for, considering the pxo- 
pensi^' of the multitude, and especially of the small 
multitude, to ridicule anything unusual in dress — ^above 
aU, where such peculiarity may be construed by malice 
into a mark of disparagement — this reserve will appear 
to be nothing inore than a wise instinct in the Blue-coat 
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Loy. That it is neither pride nor nisticity, at least that 
it has none of the offensive qualities of either, a stranger 
may soon satisfy himself by putting a question to any of 
these boys: he may be sure of an answer couched in 
terms of-plain civility, neither loquacious nor embarrassed. 
Let him put the same question to a parish-boy, or to 

one of the trencher-caps in the cloisters, and the 

impudent reply of the one shall not fail to exasperate 
any more than the certain servility, and mercenary eye to 
reward, v/hich he ■will meet •with in the other, can fail to 
depress and sadden him. 

The Christ’s Hospital boy is a religious character. 
His school is eminently a febgious foundation ; it has its 
peculiar prayers, its services at set times, its graces, 
hymns, and anthems, following each other in an almost 
monastic closeness of succession. This religious character 
in him is not always untinged with superstition. That 
is not wonderftil,-when we consider the thousand tales 
and traditions ■which must circulate with undisturbed 
credulity, amongst so many boys, that have so few checks 
to the^r belief from any intercourse, with the world at 
large ; upon whom their equals in ago must work so 
much, their elders so little. With this leaning towards 
an over-belief in matters of reUgion, which will soon 
correct itself when he comes 'out into society, may be 
classed a tuni for romance above most other boys. This 
is to be traced in the same mamier to their excess of 
society with each other, and defect of mingling with the 
world. Hence the peculiar avidity with which such books 
as the Arabian Hights’ Entertainments, and others of 
a’ still ■\vilder cast, are, or at least were in my time, 
sought for by the boys. I remember when some half- 
dozen of them set off from school, without map, card, or 
compass, . on a serious expedition to find out Philip 
Qitarll's Island. 

. The Christ’s Hospihvl boy’s sense of right and wrong 
is peculiarly tender and apprehensive. It is even apt to 
riui out into ‘ceremonial observances, and to impose a 
p 
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yoke upon itself beyond the strict obligations of the moral 
law. Those who were contemporaries with me at that 
School thirty years ago, will remember with what more 
than Judaic rigonr the eating of the fat of certain boiled 
meata^ was interdicted. A. boy would have blushed, as 
at the exposure of some heinous immorality, to have been 
detected eating that forbidden portion of his allowance of 
animal food, the whole of which, while he was in health, 
was little more than sufldcient to allay his hunger. The 
same, or even greater, refinement was shown in the re- 
jection of certain kinds of sweet-cake. What gave rise to 
these supererogatory penances, these self-denying ordi- 
nances, I could never learn they certainly, argue no 
defect of the conscientious principle. ■ A little excess in 
that article is not undesirable in youth, to make allowance 
for the inevitable waste which comes in maturer years. 
But in the less ambiguous line of duty, in those direc- 
tions of the moral feelings which cannot bo mistaken or 
depreciated, I will relate what took place in the year 
1785, when Mr. Berry, the steward, died. I ^nst be 
pardoned for taking my instances from my own times. 
Indeed the vividness of my recollections, while I am upon 
this subject, almost brings back those times ; they are 
present to me stM. But I believe that in the years 
which have elapsed since the period which I speak of, the 
character of the Christ’s Hospital boy is very little 
changed. Their situation in point of many comforts is 
improved; but that which I ventured before to term the 
public conscience of the school, the pervading moral sense, 
of which every mind partakes, and to which so many in- 
dividual minds contribute, remains, I believe, pretty much 

' Under the denomination ot gags. 

^ 1 aw told that the late steward, Mr. Hathaway, who evinced on 
many occasions a most praiseworthy anxiety to promote the com- 
fort of tho hoys, had occasion for all liis address and perseverance 
to eradicate tho first of these unfortunate prejudices, in which ho 
at length happily succeeded, and thereby restored to one half of the 
animal nutrition of tho school those honours which painful super- 
stition and blind zeal had so long conspired to withhold from it. 
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the same as when I left it. I have seen within this 
twelvemonth almost the change which has been produced 
upon a boy of eight or nine years of age, upon being 
admitted into that school ; how, from a pert young cox- 
comb, who thought that all Icnowledge was comprehended 
within his shallow brains, because a smattering of two or 
three languages and one or two sciences were stuffed into 
him by injudicious treatment at home, by a mixture with 
the wholesome society of so many schoolfellows, in less 
tune than I have spoken of, he has smik to his own level, 
and is contented to be carried on in the quiet orb of 
modest self-knowledge in which the common mass of that 
unpresmnptuous assemblage of boys seem to move ; from 
being a little unfeeling mortal, he has got to feel and 
reflect. Nor would it be a difficult matter to show how, 
at a school like this, where the boy is neither entirely 
separated from home, nor yet exclusively under its in- 
fluence, the best feelings, the lih’al for instance, are 
brought to a maturity which they coidd not have 
attained under a completely domestic education ; how the 
relation of parent is rendered less tender by unremitted 
association, and the veiy awfulness of age is best .appre- 
hended by some sojourning amidst the comparative levity 
of youth ; how absence, not drawn out by too great ex- 
tension into .alienation or forgetfulness, puts an edge upon 
the relish of occ.asiou.al intercouree, .and the boy is made 
the better cMd by that which keeps the force of that 
relation from being felt .os perpetually pressing on him ; 
how the substituted paternity, into the c.aro of which he 
is adopted, while in everything substanb'al it makes up 
for the natm-al, in the necessary omission of individual 
fondness and partialities, directs the mind only the more 
strongly to .appreciate th.at natiual and first tie, in which 
such weaknesses .are the bond of strength, and the 
appetite which cmves after them betrays no perverse 
palate. But these specidatious rather belong to the 
question of the comparative advantage of a public over a 
private educixtion in general. I must get back to my 
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favourite scliool ; and to that •which took place ■when our 
old and good steward died. 

And I will say, that -when I think of the frequent 
iustaiiees which I have met with in children, of a hard- 
heartedness, a callousness, and insensibility to the loss of 
relations, even of those who have begot and nourished 
them, I cannot hut consider it as a proof of something in 
the peculiar conformation of that school, favourable to the 
expansion of the best feelings of our nature, that, at the 
period which I am noticing, out of five hundred boys 
there was not a dry eye to be found among them, nor a 
heart that did not beat with genuine emotion- Every 
impulse to play, until the fimeral day was past, seemed 
suspended throughout the school j and the boys, lately so 
mirthful and sprightly, were seen pacing their cloisters 
alone, or in sad groups standing about, few of them ivith- 
out some token, such as their slender means could pro- 
■vide, a black riband or something to denote respect and a 
sense of their loss. Tho tune itself was a time of anarchy, 
a time in which all authority (out of school-houys) was 
abandoned, Tho ordinary restraints were for those days 
superseded ; and the gates, which at other times kept us 
ia, wcie left without rratchera. Yet, ■»vith the exception 
of one or two graceless boys at most, who took advantage 
of that suspension of authorities to siulA out, as it was 
called, the whole body of that great school kept rigorously 
within their hounds, by a voluntary self-imprisonment ; 
and they who broke bounds, though they escaped punish- 
ment from any master, fell into, a general disrepute among 
us, and, for that which at any other time would have 
been applauded and admired as a mark of spirit, were 
consigned to infamy and reprobation ; so much natural 
government have gratitude and the principles of reverence 
and love, and so much did a respect to their dead friend pre- 
vail ■with these Christ’s Hospital hoys above any fear which 
his presence among them when living could ever produce. 
And if the impressions whidr were made on my mind so long 
ago are to he trusted, very richly did their steward deserve 
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this tribute. It is a pleasure to me even now to call to 
mind his portly form, the regal awe which he always con- 
trived to inspire, in spite of a tenderness and even weak- 
ness of nature that would have enfeebled the reins of 
discipline in any other master j a yearning of tenderness 
towards those vmder his protection, which could make five 
hundred boys at once feel towards him each as to their 
individual father. He had faults, with which we had 
nothing to do j but, with all his faults, indeed, Mr. Perry 
was a most e.vtraordinary creature. Contemporary with 
him, and stiU living, though he has long since resigned 
his occupation, will it be impertinent to mention the 
name of our excellent upper grammar-master, the Eev. 
James Boyer 1 He was a disciplinarian, indeed, of a 
difiierent stamp from him whom I have just described ; 
but, now the terrors of the rod, and of a temper a tittle 
too hasty to leave the more nervous of us quite at oiw ease 
to do justice to his merits in those days, are long since 
over, rmgrateful were we if we should refuse oiu" testimony 
to that* rmwearied assiduity with which he attended to 
the particular improvement of each of us. Had we been 
the ofispring of the first gentry in the land, he coidd not 
have been instigated by the strongest views pf recompense 
and reward to have made liimself a greater slave to the 
most laborious of all occupations, than he did for us sons 
of charity, from whom, or from our parents, he could ex- 
pect nothing. He has had his reward in the satisfaction 
of having discharged his duty, in the pleasurable con- 
sciousness of having advanced the respectability of that 
institution to which, both man and boy, he was attached ; 
in the honom-s to which so many- of his pupils have suc- 
cessfidly aspired at both our Universities ; and in the 
staff with which the Governors of the Hospital at the 
close of his bard labours, with the liighest expressions of 
the obligations the school lay under to him, unanimously 
voted to present him. 

I have often considered it among the felicities of the 
constitution of this school, that the offices of steward and 
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schoolmaster are kept distiuct; the strict business of 
education idoue devolving upon the latter, while the 
former has the charge of all things out of school, the 
control of the providons, the legrdation of meals, of dress, 
of play, and the ordinaiy intercourse of the hoys. By 
this division of management, a superior respectability 
must attach to the teacher while his oihce is uumixed 
with any of these lower concerns. A still greater advantage 
over the construction of common boarding-schools is to be 
found in the settled salaries of the masters, rendering 
them totally free of obligation to any individual pupil or 
his parents. This never fidls to have its effect at schools 
where each boy can reckon up to a hfur what profit the 
master derives from hun, where he views him every day 
in die light of a caterer, a provider for the family, who is 
to get so much by him in each of his meals. Boys will 
see and consider these things ; and how much must the 
sacred character of preceptor sufl’er in their minds by 
these degrading i\ssociations ! The very bill which the 
pupil carries home with him at Christmas, eked out, 
perhaps, with elaborate though necessary minuteness, iu- 
stnicts him that Ids teachers have other ends than the 
mere love to learning in the lessons which they give him ; 
and though they put into bis hands the fine sayings of 
Seneca or Epictetus, yet they themselves aie none of 
those disinterested pedagogues to teach philosophy gratis. 
The master, too, is sensible that he is seea in tins light ; 
and how much tins must lessen that affectionate regard 
to the le-arners which alone can sweeten the bitter labour 
of instruction, and convert the whole business into im- 
welcome and uninteresting task-work, many preceptors 
that I have conversed with on the subject are ready, with 
a sad heart, to acknowledge. Prom this inconvenience 
the settled salaries of the masters of this school in great 
measure exempt them; wliilo the happy custom of 
clioosing masters (indeed every officer of the establish- 
ment) from those who have received their education there, 
gives them im interest in advancing the character of the 
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school, and binds them to observe a tenderness and a re- 
spect to the children, in -which a stranger, feeling tliat 
independence which I have spoken of might well be ex- 
pected to fail. 

In affectionate recollections of the place where he was 
bred up, in hearty recognitions of old schoolfellows met 
"with again after the lapse of years, or in foreign countries, 
the Christ’s Hospital boy 3ridds to none ; I might almost 
say he goes beyond most other boys. The very compass 
and magnitude of the school, its thousand bearings, the 
space it takes up in the imagination beyond the ordinary 
schools, impresses a remembrance, accompanied -with an 
elevation of mind, that attends him through life. It is 
too big, too aftecting an object, to pass away quickly 
from his mind. Tlie Christ’s Hospital boy’s friends at 
school are commonly his intimates through lifa For 
me, I do not know whether a constitutional imbecility 
does not incline me too obstinately to cling to the remem- 
brances of childhood ; in an inverted ratio to the usual 
sentiments of mankind, nothing that I have been engaged 
in since seems of any value or importance, compared to 
the colours which imagination gave to everything then. 

I belong to no hoiy corporate such as I then made a part 
of. — ^And here before I close, taking leave of the general 
reader, and addressing myself solely to my old school- 
fellows, that were contemporaries with me from the year 
1782 to 1789, let me have leave to remember some of 
those circumstances of our school, wliich they will not be 
unwilling to have brought back to their minds. 

And first, let us remember, as first in importance in 
our childish eyes, the young men (as they almost were) 
who, imder the denomination of Grecians, were waiting 
the expiration of the period when they should be sent, at 
the cliarges of the Hospital, to one or other of our IJni- 
vcrsities, but more frequently to Cambridge. These 
youths, fhim their superior acquimments, their superior 
ago and stature, .and the fewness of their numbers (for 
seldom above two or three at a time were inaugurated 
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into tliat liiglv order), drew the eyes of all, and cBpecially 
of the younger hoys, into a reverent observance and 
admiration. How tall they used to seem to us ! — how 
stately would they pace along the cloisters ! — while the 
play of the lesser boys was absolutely suspended, or its 
.boisterousness at least allayed, at their presence ! Not 
that they ever beat or struck the boys — that would have 
been to have demeaned themselves — the dignity of their 
persons alone insured them all respect. The task of 
blows, of corporal chastisement, they left to the common 
monitors, or heads of wards, who it must be confessed, in 
our time had rather too much licence allowed them to 
oppress and misuse their inferiors ; and the biterference 
of the Grecian, who may be considered as the spiritual 
power, was not unfrequently ctiUed for, to mitigate by its 
mediation, the heavy unrelenting arm of this temporal 
power, or monitor. In fine, the Grecians were the solemn 
Muftis of the schooL iEras were computed firom their 
time ; — it used to bo said, such or such a thing was done 
when S or T was Grecian. • 

As I ventured to call the Grecians the Muftis of the 
school, the Mag’s hays,^ as their character then was, may 
well pass for the Janisaries. They were the terror of 
all the other boys j bred up under that hardy sailor, as 
well as excellent mathematician, and co-navigator with 
Captain Cook, 'Willhim Wales. All his systems were 
adapted to fit them for the rough element which they 
were destined to encounter. Frequent and severe punish- 
ments, which were expected to be borne with more than 
Spartan fortitude, came to be considered less as inflictions 
of disgrace than as trials of obstinate endurance. To 
make his boys hardy, and to give them early sailor-habits, 
seemed to bo his only aim ; to this' everything was 
subordinate. Moral obliquities, indeed, were siuro of 
receiving their full recompense, for no occasion of laying 
on the lash was ever let slip ; but the effects expected to 

’ Tlie inatlieinaticnl pupils, Utud up to the se.i, on tlic foundn- 
tion of Charles the Secoud, 
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be produced from it were somethiug very difl’erent from 
contrition or mortification. There was in William Wales 
a perpetual fund of humour, a constant glee about him, 
wliich, heightened by an inveterate provincialism of 
North-country dialect, absolutely took away the sting from 
his severities. His punisliments were a game at patience, 
in which the master was not always worst contented when 
he found himself at times overcome by his pupil. What 
success this discipline had, or how the effects of it operated 
upon the after-lives of these king’s boys, I cannot say : 
but I am sure that, for the time, they were absolute 
nuisances to the rest of the school. Hardy, brutal, and 
often wicked, they were the most graceless lump in' the 
whole mass : older and bigger than the other boys (for, 
by the system of their eduaition they were kept longer 
at school by two or three years than any of the rest, 
e.vcept the Grecians), they were a constant terror to 
the younger part of the school ; and some who may 
read this, I doubt not, ivill remember the consternation 
into which the juvenile fry of us wore thrown, when 
the cry was raised in the cloisters, that the First Order 
was coming— ior so they termed the first form or class 
of those boys. Still these sea-boys answered some good 
purposes in the school. They were tlie military class 
among the boys, foremost in athletic exercises, who ex- 
tended the fame of the prowess of the school far and near: 
and the apprentices in the vicinage, and sometimes the 
butchers’ boys in the neighbourmg m.arket, had sad occa- 
sion to attest their valour. 

The time -would fail me if I were to attempt to enumer- 
ate all those circumstances, some pleasant, some attended 
■with some pain, which seen througli the mist of distance, 
come sweetly softened to the memory, ' But I must crave 
leave to remember our transcending superiority in those 
invigorating sports, leap-frog, and basting tlie bear; our 
delightful excursions in the summer holidays to the New 
Eiver, near Newington, -where, like otters, we would live 
the long d.ay in the water, never caring for dressing our- 
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selves when wo had once stripped ; oin savoviry meals 
afterwards, when we came homo almost famished with 
staying out all day without our dinners; om- visits at 
other times to the Tower, where, by ancient privilege, 
we had free access to all the curiosities ; our solemn pro- 
cessions through the City at Easter, with the Lord 
hlayor’s largess of buns, wine, and a shilling, "with the 
festive questions and civic pleasantries of the dispensing 
Aldermen, which were more to us than all the rest of the 
banquet ; our stately suppings in public, where the well- 
lighted hall, and the confluence of well-dressed company 
who came to see us, made the whole look more like a 
concert or assembly, thair a scene of a plain bread and 
cheese collation ; the annual orations upon St. Matthew’s 
day, in which the senior scholar, before he had done, 
seldom failed to reckon up, among those who had done 
honour to our school by being educated in it, the names 
of those accomplished critics and Greek scholar's, Josliua 
Barnes and Jeremiah Markland (I marvel they left out 
Camden while they were about it). Let me have leave 
to remember our hymns mid anthems, and well-toned 
organ ; tlie doleful time of the burial autiiem chanted in 
the solemn cloisters, upon the sddom-occm'i'ing funeral of 
some schoolfellow ; the festivities at Christmas, when the 
ricliest of us woidd club oim stock to have a gaudy day, 
sitting round the fire, replenished to the height with logs, 
and the penniless, and he that could couti-ibute nothing, 
partook in -all the mirth, and in some of the substantiali- 
ties of the feasting ; the carol sung by night at that time 
of the year, which, when a yomig boy, I have so often 
awake to hear from seven (the hoiu of going to bed) 
tUl ten, wben it was sung by the older boys and monitor's, 
and have listened to it, in their rude chanting, till I have 
been transported in fancy to the fields of Betldebem, and 
the song which was sung at that season by angels’ voices 
to the shepherds. 

ITor would I willingly forget any of those things which 
administered to our vanity. The hem-stitched hands, and 
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tonn-uiado shirts, which somo of tho most fiishionable 
among us wore ; tlio town-girdles, witli buckles of silver, 
or shining stone ; tho badges of tho sea-boys ; the cots, 
or superior shoe-strings of the monitors ; tho medals of 
tho markers (those who were appointed to hear the Bible 
read in the wards on Sunday morning and evening), which 
boro on their obverse in silver, as certain parts of om' 
garments carried in meaner metal, the countenance of our 
Foxmder, that godly and royal child. Zing Edward tho 
Sixth, the flower of the Tudor name — tho young flower 
that was imtiracly cropped as it began to fill our land 
with its early odours — tlio boy-patron of boys — the 
serious and holy cluld who walked with Craniner and 
Ridley — fit associate, in those tender years, for the bishops 
and future martyrs of our Church, to receive, or (as 
occasion sometimes proved) to give instruction. 

“ But ah ! what means tho silent tear I 
Why, e’en mid joy, my hosom heave ? 

, Ye long lost scenes, enchantments deal- 1 
Lo ! how I linger o’er your grave. 

II Ply then, ye hours of rosy hue. 

And hear away tho bloom of ycara 1 
And quick succeed, yo sickly crew 

Of doubts and sorrows, pains and fears 1 

“ Still will I ponder Fate’s unaltered plan, 

Nor, tracing back the child, forgot that I am man.” ^ 


* Lines meditated in the cloisters of Christ’s Hospital, in the 
Poclics of Mr. George Dyer. 
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CONSIDERED WITH REFEKENCE TO THEIR FITNESS FOR 
STAGE REPRESENTATION, 

Taking a tutn tlie other day in the Abbey, I was struck 
with the affected attitude of a figure, which I do not 
remember to have seen before, and which upon examina- 
tion proved to be a whole-length of the celebrated Mr. 
Gan-ick. Though I would not go so far \vith some good 
Catholics abroad as to shut players altogether out of 
consecrated ground, yet I own I was not a little scandal- 
ised at the introduction of theatrical airs and gpstiu’es 
into a place set apart to remind us of the saddest realities. 
Going nearer, I found inscribed under this harlequin figure 
the following lines ; — 

To paint fair Nature, by divine command, 

Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 

A Shahspore rose : then, to expand his fame 
Wide o'er this breathing world, a Garrick came. 

Though sunk in death the forms tho Poet drew, 

The Actor’s genius made them breathe anew ; 

Though, like tho bard himself, in night tliey lay, 
Immortal Garrick call’d them back to-day : 

And till Eternity with power suhlimo 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary Time, 

Shaltspere .and G.arrick like tavin-stars shall shine, 

And earth irradiate with a beam divine. 

It would bo an insult to my readers’ understandings to 
attempt anything like a criticism ou this farrago of false 
tboughte and uoiisense. • But the reflection it led me into 
was a kind of wonder, how, from the days of the actor 
here celebrated to our own, it should have been the 
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fasliion to compliment ovci^- performer in his turn, that 
has had the luck to please the town in auy of the great 
characters of Shukspere, with a notion of possessing a 
mind coitffenial with the poet's; how people should come 
thus unaccountablj’' to confound the power of originating 
poetical images and conceptions nuth the faculty of being 
able to read or recite the same when put into words 
or what connection that absolute mastery over the heart 
and soul of man, which a great dramatic poet possesses, 
has with those low tricks upon the eye and ear, which 
a player by observing a few general effects, which some 
common passion, as grief, anger, etc., usually has upon 
the gestures aud exterior, can easily compass. To know 
the internal workings and movements of a great miud, of 
an Othello or a Hamlet, for instance, the when and the 
whp and the how far they shoidd be moved ; to what 
pitch a passion is becoming; to give the reins aud to pull 
in the curb exactly at the moment when the drawing m 
or the slacking is most gracefid; seems to demand a reach 
of intellect of a vastly different e.xtent from that which 
is employed upon the bare imitatiou of the signs of these 
passions in the countenance or gestme, which signs are 
usually observed to be most lively and emphatic iu the 
weaker sort of miuds, aud which signs can after aU but 
indicate some passion, as I said before, anger, or grief, 
generally ; but of the motives aud grounds of the passion, 
wherein it differs from the same passion in low and 
^^dgar natures, of these the actor cau give no more idea 
by his face or gesture than the eye (without a metaphor) 
can speak, or the muscles utter intelligible soimds. But 
such is the instantaneous nature of the impressions which 

^ It is observable that we fall into this confusion only in dra- 
maitc recitations* Wo never dream that the gentleman wbo reads 
Lucretius in public wtli great applause, is therefor© a great poet 
aud philosopher ; nor do wo find that Tom Davies, the bookseller, 
who is recorded to have recited the JParadCse Lost better than auy 
man in England in his day (though I cannot help thinking them 
must be some mistake iu this tradition) was therefore, by his inti- 
mate friends, set uiwii a level with Milton. 
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we tiiko in at the eye and ear at a playhouse, compai'ed 
ivith the slow apprehension oftentimes of the imdeistand- 
ing in reading, that we are apt not only to sink the play- 
writer in the consideration which we pay to the actor, 
but even to identify in onr minds in a perverse manner, 
the actor with the character which he represents. It is 
difficult for a frequent play-goer to disembarrass the idea 
of Hamlet from tlie person and voice of Mr. K. We 
speak of Lady Macbeth, while we arc in reality thinking 
of Mrs. S. Hor is tliis confusion incidental alone to im- 
lettered persons, who, not possessing the advantage of 
reading, are necessarily dependent upon the stage-player 
for aU the pleasure which they can receive linm the drama, 
and to whom the very idea of u'Jiat an author is cannot 
be made comprehensible without some pain and perplexity 
of mind : the error is one from which persons otherwise 
not meanly lettered, find it almost impossible to extricate 
themselves. 

Never let me bo so ungrateful as to forget the very 
high degree of satisfaction which I received some years 
back from seeing for the first time a tragedy of Shalcspere 
performed, in which these two great performers sustained 
the principal parts. It seemed to embody and realise 
conceptions which had hitherto assiuned no ffistinct shape. 
But dearly do we pay aU our life afterwards for tliis 
juvenile pleasure, this sense of distinctness. When the 
novelty is past, we find to our cost that, instead of realis- 
ing an idea, we have only materialised and brought down 
a fine vision to the stand.ard of flesh and blood. We have 
let go a dre.im, in quest of an nnattainabla substance. 

How cruelly this operates upon the mind, to have its 
free conceptions thus cramped and pressed down to the 
measure of a strait-lacing actuality, may be judged from 
that delightful senssitiou of freshness, with which we turn 
to those plays of Shakspere which have escaped being 
performed, and to those Usages in the acting plays of 
the same writer which have happily been left’ out in the 
performance. How far the very custom of hearing any-- 
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thing spoutcJ, withers and blows upon a fino passage, 
may be seen in those speeches from Henry the Fifth, etc., 
which are current in the months of school-boys from their 
being to be fomid in Enjidd SpeaJcers, and such kind of 
books. I confess myself utterly imable to appreciate that 
celebrated soliloquy in Hamlet, beginning “ To be or not 
to be," or to tell whether it be good, bad, or indifferent, 
it has been so handled and pawed about by declamatory 
boys and men, and tom so inhumanly from its living place 
and principle of continuity in the play, till it is become 
to mo a perfect dead member. 

It may seem a pjjradox, but I cannot help being of 
opinion that the plays of Shakspero are less calculated for 
performance on a stage than those of almost any other 
dramatist whatever. Their distinguished excellence is a 
reason that they should be so. There is so much in them, 
which comes not under the province of acting, with which 
eye, and tone, and gesture, have nothing to do. 

The glory of the scenic art is to personate passion, and 
the turns of passion ; and the more coarse and palpable 
the passion is, the more hold upon the eyes and ears of 
the spectators the performer obviously possesses. For 
this reason, scolding scenes, scenes where two persons 
talk themselves into a fit of fiuy, and then in a surprising 
manner talk themselves out of it again, have ahvays been 
the most popular upon our stage. And the reason is 
plain, because the spectators are here most palpably 
appeded to, they are the proper judges in this war of 
words, they are the legitimate ring that should be formed 
round such “ intellectual prize-fighters." Talking is the 
direct object of the imitation here. But in the best 
dramas, and in Shakspere above all, how obvious it is, 
that the form of spealciny, whether it be in soliloquy or 
dialogue, is only a medium, and often a highly artificial 
one, for putting the reader or spectator into possession of 
that knowledge of the inner structure and workings of 
mind in a character, which he could otherwise never have 
arrived at in that form of composition by any gift short 
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of intuition. 4Ve do hero as we do with novels written 
in the epistolary form. How many improprieties, perfect 
solecisms in letter-writing, do we put up wth in “ Clarissa” 
and other hooks, for' the sake of the delight which that 
form upon the whole gives us. 

But the practice of stage representation reduces every- 
thing to a controversy of elocution. Every character, 
from the boisterous blasphemings of Bajazet to the 
shrinking timidity of womanirood, must play the orator. 
The love-dialogues of Romeo and Juliet, those silver-sweet 
sounds of lovers’ tongues by night ; the more intimate 
and sacred sweetness of nuptial colloquy between an 
Othello or a Posthumus with their married ■wives, all 
those delicacies which are so delightful in the reading, as 
when we read of those youthful dalliances in Paradise — 

As beseom’d 

. Fair couple link’d in happy nuptial league, 

Alouo : 

by the inherent fault of stage representation, how are 
these things sullied and turned from their very nature by 
being exposed to a large assembly ; when such speeches 
as Imogen addresses to her lord, come drawling out of 
the mouth of a Itirod actress, whose courtship, though 
nominally addressed to the personated Posthumus, is 
manifestly aimed at the spectators, who are to judge of 
her endearments and her returns of love. 

The character of Hamlet is perhaps that by which, 
since tho days of Betterton, a succession of popular per- 
formei-s have had the greatest ambition to distinguish 
themselves. The length of the part may be one of their 
reasons. But for the character itself, we find it in a 
play, and therefore we judge it a fit subject of dramatic 
representation. Tho pl.ay itself abounds in ma.vims and 
reflections beyond any other, and therefore we consider it 
as a proper veliicle for conveying moral instniction. But 
Hamlet himself — ^^vhat does he suffer meanwhile by being 
dragged forth as a public schoolmaster, to give lectures 
to the crowd ! Why, nine parts in ten of what Hamlet 
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does, arc transactions between himself and his moral 
sense, they are the eliusions of his solitary musings, which 
ho retires to holes and corners and the most sequestered 
parts of the palace to pour forth ; or rather, they are the 
silent meditations ■with which his bosom is bumtiiig, 
reduced to laords for the sake of the reader, who must 
else remain ignorant of what is passing there. These 
profound sorrows, these light-and-noise-abhorriug rumina- 
tions, which the tongue scarce dares utter to deaf walls 
and cluimbers, how can they be represented by a gesticu- 
lating actor, who comes and mouths them out before an 
audience, making four hundred people his confidants at 
once 1 I say not that it is the fault of the actor so to 
do j he must pronounce them ore rotundo, he must accom- 
pany them with his eye, he must insinuate them into his 
auditory by some trick of eye, tone, or gesture, or he fails. 
He must be thinking all the while of his appearance, 
because he knows that all the while the spectators are 
judging of it. And this is the way to represent the shy, 
negligent, retiring Hamlet. 

It is true that there is no other mode of conveying a 
vast quantity of thought- and feeling to a great portion 
of the audience, who otherwise would never learn it for 
themselves by reading, and the intellectual acquisition 
gained this way may, for aught I know, be inestimable ; 
but I am not arguing that Hamlet should not be acted, 
but how much Hamlet is made another thing by being 
acted. I have heard much of the wonders which Garrick 
performed in this part j but as I never saw him, I must 
have leave to doubt whether the representation of such a 
character came 'within the province of his art. Those 
who tell me of him, speak of his eye, of the magic of liis 
eye, and of his commanding voice : physical properties, 
vastly desirable in an actor, and without which he can 
never insinuate meaning into an auditory, — ^but what 
have they to do with Hamlet 1 what have • they to do ' 
with intellect 1 In fact, the things aimed at in theatrical 
representation, are to arrest the spectator’s eye upon the 
Q 
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form ami tlie gesture, and so to gain a more favourable 
hearing to what is spoken ; it is not what the character 
is, but how ho looks; not what he says, but how he 
speaks it. I see no reason to think tliat if the play of 
Hamlet were written over again by some such writer as 
Banks or Lillo, retaining the process of the story, but 
totally omitting all the poetry of it, all the divine features 
of Shakspere, his stupendous intellect ; and only taking 
care to give us enough of passionate dialogue, which 
Banks or Lillo were never at a loss to furnish ; I see not 
how the effect could he much different upon an audience, 
nor how the actor has it in his power to represent Shaks- 
pere to us differently from his representation of Banks or 
Lillo. Hamlet would BtUl be a youthful accomplished 
prince, and must be gracefidly personated ; he might be 
puzzled iu his mind, wavering in his conduct, seemingly 
cruel to Ophelia, he might see a ghost, and start at it, 
and address it kiudly when he found it to be his father; 
all this in the poorest and most homely language of the 
servilest creeper after natme that over consulted the 
palate of an audience ; without troubling Shakspere for 
the matter ; and I see not but there would be room for 
all the power which an actor has, to display itself. All 
the passions and changes of passion might remain ; for 
those are much less difficult to write or act than is thought; 
it is a trick easy to be attained, it is but rising or falling 
a note or two in the voice, a whisper rvith a significant 
foreboding look to announce its approach, and so contagi- 
ous the coimterfeit appearance of any emotion is, that let 
the words be what they will, the look and tone shall carry 
it off and make it pass for deep skill in the passions. 

It is common for people to talk of Shakspere’s plays 
being so tiatural, that everybody can imderstand him. 
They are natural indeed, they are grounded deep in nature, 
SQ deep that the depth of them lies out of the reach of 
most of us. You shall hear the same persons say that 
George Barnwell is very natural, and Othello is very 
natural, that they are both very deep ; and to them they 
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are the same kind of thing. At the one they sit and 
shed tears, because' a good sort of yoimg man is tempted 
by a naughty womau to commit a trifling peccadillo, the 
murder of an uncle or so,i that is all, and so comes to 
au untimely end, which is so moving ; and at the other, 
because a blackamoor in a fit of jciilousy kills his innocent 
white wife : and the odds are that ninety-nine out of a 
hundred would willingly behold the same catastrophe hap- 
pen to both the heroes, and have thought the rope more 
due to Othello tlian to Barnwell. For of the texture of 
Othello’s mind, the inward construction mmvellously laid 
open with all its strengths and weaknesses, its heroic 
confidences and its human misgivings, its agonies of hate 
springing from the deptlis of love, they see no more than 
the spectators at a cheaper rate, who pay their pennies 
apiece to look through the man’s telescope in Leicester 
Fields, see into the inward plot and topography of the 
moon. Some dim thing or other they see, they see an 
actor personathig a passion, of grief, or anger, for instance, 
and they recognise it as a copy of the usual external 
effects of such passions ; or at least as being true to that 
symbol of the emotion, which passes current at the theatre 
far it, for it is often no more than that : but of the 
grounds of the passion, its correspondence to a great or 
heroic nature, which is the only worthy object of tragedy, 

* If this note could hope to meet the eye of any of the Managers, 

I would entreat and beg of them, in tho name of both the galleries, 
that this insult upon the morality of the common people of London 
should cease to bo eternally repeated in the holiday weeks. Why 
are the 'Prentices of this famous and well-governed city, mste.ad of 
an amusement, to be treated over and over .again with a nauseous 
sermon of George Barnwell ? Why at tlie end of Uteir vistas are 
we to place the gatlowsi Were I an uncle, I should not much 
like a nephew of mine to have such an example placed before his 
eyes. It is really making uncle-murder too ti-ivial to exhibit it as 
done upon such slight motives ; — it is attributing too much to such 
characters as Jlillwood ; it is putting things into the heads of good 
young men, which they would never otherwise have dreamed of. 
Uncles that think anything of their lives, should fairly petition tho 
Chamberlain .sgainst it 
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— that common auditors know anything of this, or can 
have any such notions dinned into them by the mere 
strength of an actor’s lungs, — that apprehensions foreign 
to them should ho thus infused into them by storm, I can 
neither believe, nor understand how it can be possible. 

We talk of Shakspere’s admirable observation of life, 
when we should feel that not from a petty inquisition 
into those cheap and every-day characters which smr- 
rounded him, as they surround us, but from his own 
mind, which was, to borrow a phrase of Ben Jonson’s, 
the very “ sphere of humanity,” he fetched those images 
of virtue and of knowledge, of which every one of us 
recognising a part, think we comprehend in our natures 
the whole ; and oftentimes mistake the powers which he 
positively creates in us for nothing more than indigenous 
faculties of our own minds, which only waited the appli- 
cation of corresponding virtues in him to return a full and 
clear echo of the same. 

To return to Hamlet. — Among the distinguishing 
features of that wonderful character, one of the most 
interesting (yet painfid) is that soreness of mind which 
makes him treat the intrusions of Polonius with harsh- 
ness, and that asperity which he puts on in his interviews 
with Ophelia. These tokens of an unhinged mind (if 
they be not mixed in the latter case vdth a profound 
artifice of love, to alienate Ophelia by affected discour- 
tesies, so to prepare her mind for the breaking off of that 
loving intercourse, which can no longer find a place 
amidst business so serious as that which he has to do) 
are parts of his character, which to reconcile with our 
admiration of Hamlet, the most patient consideration of 
his situation is no more than necessary; they are what 
we forgive afterwards, and explain by the whole of his 
character, but at the time they are harsh and unpleasant. 
Yet such is the actor’s necessity of giving strong blows 
to the audience, that I have never seen a player in this 
chariicter, who did not exaggerate and strain to the 
utmost these ambiguous features, — these temporary de- 
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formities in the character. They make him express a 
vulgar sconi at Polonius which utterly degrades his 
gentility, and which no explanation can render palatable ; 
they make him show contempt, and curl up the nose at 
Ophelia’s father, — contempt in its very grossest and most 
hateful form ; but they get applause by it : it is natiual, 
people say ; that is, the words are scornful, and the actor 
expresses scorn, and tliat they can judge of; but why so 
much scorn, and of that sort, they never think of asking. 

So to Ophelia. — All the Hamlets that I have ever seen, 
rant and rave at her as if she had committed some great 
crime, and the audience are highly pleased, because the 
words of the part are satirical, and they are enforced by 
the strongest expression of satirical indignation of which 
the face and voice are capable. But then, whether 
Hamlet is likely to have put on such brutal appearances 
to a lady whom he loved so dearly, is never thought on. 
The truth is, that in all such deep affections !is had sub- 
sisted between Hamlet and Ophelia, tliere is a stock of su- 
'pererogatory love (if I may venture to use the expression), 
which in any great grief of heart, especially where that 
which preys upou the mind cannot be communicated, con- 
fers a kind of indulgence upon the grieved party to express 
itself, even to its heart’s dearest object, in the language 
of a temporary alienation ; but it is not alienation, it is a 
distraction piuely, and so it always makes itself to be 
felt by that object ; it is not anger, but grief assuming 
the .appearance of anger, — love awkwardly counterfeiting 
hate, as sweet countenances when they try to frorvn : but 
such sternness and fierce disgust as H.amlet is made to 
show, is no counterfeit, but the real fiice of absolute 
aversion, — of irreconcilable alienation. It may be said 
he puts on the mafhnan ; but then he should only so far 
put on this counterfeit limacy as his own re.al distraction 
■will give him leave ; that is, incompletely, imperfectly ; 
not in that confirmed, practised way, like a master of 
his art, or iis Dame Quickly would say, “like one of 
those h.arlotry playcis.” 
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I mean no disrespect to any actor, tut the sort of 
pleasm'c which Shakspere’s plays ^vc in the acting seems 
to mo not at all to differ from that which the audience 
receive from those of other writers ; and, they heing in 
themelves essentially so different from all others, I must 
conclude that there is something in the natrurc of acting 
which levels all distinctions. And in fact, who does not 
speak indifferently of the Gamester and of Macheth as 
fine stage performances, and praise the Sirs. Beverley in 
the same way as the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. S. 1 Belvidera, 
and Calista, and Isabella, and Euphrasia, are they less 
liked than Imogen, or than Juliet, or than Desdemonai 
Are they not spoken of and remembered in the same wayi 
Is not the female perfoimer as great (as they call it) in 
one as in the other 1 Did not Garrick shine, and was he 
not ambitious of shining in every drawling tragedy that 
his wretched day produced, — the productions of the HUls 
and tile Murphys and the Browns, — and shall he have 
that honour to dwell in our minds for ever as an insepar- 
able concomitant -with Shakspere 1 A kindred mind ! 
0 who can read that affecting sonnet of Shaltspere which 
alludes to his profession as a player : — 

Oil for my sake do you witli Fortune cliide, 

Tlie guilty goddess of my liannful deeds, 

That did not bettor for my life provide 

Than public ineaus which public maimers breeds — 

Thence cornea it that my name receives a brand ; 

Aud almost thenco my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand 

Or that other confession j — 

Alas ! ’tis true, I have gone hero and there, 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear — 

Who can read these instances of jealous self-watchfulness 
in our sweet Shakspere, and dream of any congeniality 
between him and one that, by every tradition of him, 
appears to have been as mere a player :i3 ever existed ; 
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to havo had liis mind tainted with tlie lowest player’s 
vices, — envy and jealousy, and miserable cravings after 
applause ; one who in the exercise of his profession was 
jealous even of the womeu-perfonners that stood in his 
way ; a manager full of managerial tricks and stratagems 
and finesse ; that any resemblance should be dreamed of 
between lum and Shakspere, — Shakspere who, in the 
plenitude and consciousness of his own powers, could 
rvith that noble modesty, which we can neither imitate 
nor appreciate, express himself thus of his own sense of 
his own defects : — 

Wishing me like to one moro rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends possess’d : 

Desiring this man's art, and that man’s scope. 

I am almost disposed to deny to Garrick the merits 
of being an admirer of Shakspere. A true lover of his 
excellences he certainly was not; for would any true 
lover of them have admitted into his matchless scenes 
such ribald trash as Tate and Cibber, and the rest of 
them', that 

With their darkness dnrst ailront his light, 
have foisted into the acting plays of Shakspere 1 I 
believe it impossible that he could have had a proper 
reverence for Shakspere, and have condescended to go 
through that interpolated scene in Rkltard the Third, in 
which Eichard tries to break bis rvife’s heart by telling 
her he loves anotlier woman, and says, " if she survives 
this she is immortal.” Yet I doubt not he delivered 
this vulgar stuff with as much anxiety of emphasis as 
any of the genuine parts : and for acting, it is as weU 
calculated as any. But we have seen the part of Eichard 
lately produce great fame to an actor by his manner of 
playing it, and it lets us into the secret of acting, and 
of popular judgments of Shakspere derived from acting. 
Not one of the spectators who have witnessed Mr. 0,’s 
exertions in that part, but has come away with a proper 
conviction that Eichard is a very wicked man, and kills 
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littlo childreu in tbeir beds, -with something like the 
plcasiu-a which the giants and ogres in children’s books 
are represented to have taken in that practice ; moreover, 
tliat he is very close and shrewd, and devilish cunning, 
for you could see that by hia eye. 

But is in fact this the impression we have in reading 
the Eichard of Shalrsperei Do we feel anything like 
disgust, as we do at iJiat butcher-like representation of 
him that passes for him on the stage ? A horror at his 
crimes blends with the effect which we feel, but how is 
it qualified, how is it carried off', by the ridi intellect 
which he displays, his resources, his wit, his buoyant 
spirits, his vast knowledge and insight into charucters, , 
the poetry of his part — not an atom of all which’ is made 
perceivable in Mr. C.’s way of acting it. Nothing but 
his crimes, his .actions, is visible ; they are prominent and 
atai’ing j the murderer stands out, biit .where is the lofty 
genius, the man of vast capacity, — the profpimd, the 
witty, accomplished Eichard ^ 

The truth is, the charactera of Shakspere are so much 
the objects of meditation rather than of interest or curi-' 
osity as to their actions, that while we are reading any 
of his great criminal characters, — Macbeth, Eicbard, even 
logo, — we think not so much of the ci’imes which tliey 
commit, as of the ambition, the aspiring spirit, the intel- 
lectual activity which prompts tliem to overleap those 
moral fences. Bai’nwell is a wretched murderer ; there 
is a certain fitness between his neck and the' rope ; he is 
the legitimate heir to the gallorvs ; nobody who thinks at 
all can think of any alleviating circumstances in his case 
to make Iiim a fit object ■ of mercy. Or to take au 
instance Irom the higher tragedy, what else but a mere 
assassin is Gleiialvou ! . Do we tliink of anything but of 
the crime which he commits, and the rack ■which he 
deserves? .That is all' which we really think about him. 
Whereas in corresponding characters in Shalrspere so 
. littlo do the actions comparatively affect us, that while 
the ' impulses, the inner mind iu all its -pen-erted gi-eat- 
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ness, solely seems real and ia exclusively attended to, the 
crime ia comparatively nothing. But when we see these 
things represented, the acts which they do are compara- 
tively evei-ythiug, their impulses nothing. Tho state of 
sublime emotion into which we arc elevated by those 
images of night and hoiTor which Macbeth is made to 
utter, tlmt solemn prelude with which he entertains the 
time till the beE shall strike which is to call him to 
murder Duncan, — when we no longer read it in a book, 
when we have given up that vantage-ground of abstrac- 
tion which reading possesses over seeing, and come to sec 
a man in his bodily shape before oim eyes actuaOy pre- 
paring to commit a miuxler, if the acting be true and 
impressive, as I have witnessed it in Mr. K.’s performance 
of that part, tho painful anxiety about the act, the 
natmuL longing to prevent it while it yet seems unper- 
potrated, tho too close pressing semblaiiee of reality, give 
a pain and an uneasiness, which totally destroy dl tho 
delight which the words in the book convey, where the 
deed doing never presses upon us with the painful sense 
of presence : it rather seems to belong to history, — to 
something past and inevitable, if it has anything to do 
with time at alL The sublime images, the poetry alone, 
is that which is present to our minds in the reading. 

So to see Lear acted, — to see an old man tottering 
about the stage with a walking-stick, turned out of doors 
by his daughters in a rainy night, has nothing in it but 
what is painful and disgusting. We want to take him 
into shelter and relieve him. That is all the feeling 
which the acting of Lear ever produced in me. But' the 
Lear of Shakspere cannot- bo acted. The contemptible 
machinery by which they mimic the storm which he goes 
out in, is not more inadequate to represent the horrors of 
the real elements, than any actor can be to represent 
Lear : they might more easUy propose to personate the 
Satan of Jlilton upon a stage, or one of Michael Angelo’s 
terrible figmes. The greatness of Lear is not in'corporal 
dimension, but in intellectual: the explosions of his 
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passion arc tenriblc as a volcano : they are storms turning 
up and disclosing to tho bottom that sea his mind, with 
all its vast riches. It is his mind which is laid bare. 
This case of flesh and blood seems too insignificant to be 
thought on ; even as ho himself neglects it. On tlie 
stage we see nothing but corporal infirmities and weak- 
ness, tho impotence of rage ; while we read it, we see not 
Lear, but we are Lear, — ^we are in his mind, we are 
sustained by a grandeur which bafiles the malice of 
daughters and storms ; in the aberrations of his reason, 
we discover a nrighty irregular power of reasoning, im- 
methodised from, the ordinary purposes of life, but exert- 
ing its powers, as the wind blows where it listeth, at will 
upon tho corruptions and abuses of mankind. . What 
have loolrs, or tones, to do with that sublime identification 
of his age with that of tho heavens themselves, when in 
his reproaches to them for conniving at tho injustice of 
his cluldren, he reminds them that “ they themselves are 
oldl” What gestures shall wo appropriate to thisl 
What has the voice or tho eye to do with such things 1 
But the play is beyond all art, as tho tamperings with it 
show ; it is too hard and stony ; it must have love-scenes, 
and a happy ending. It is not enough that Cordelia is 
a daughter, she must shine as a lover too. Tate has put 
his hook in the nostrils of this Leviathan, for Garrick 
and Ms followers, tho showmen of scene, to draw tho 
mighty beast about more easily. A happy ending ! — as 
if tho living martj-rdom that Lear had gone through, — 
the flaying of his feelings alive, did not make a fair 
dismissal from the stage of life tho only decorous tiling 
for him. If he is to live and be happy after, if ho could 
sustain this world’s burden after, why all this pudder 
and preparation, — ^why torment us with all this unneces- 
SJuy sympathy 1 As if the childish pleasiuro of getting 
Ids gilt robes and sceptre again could tempt him to act 
over a^in his misused station, — as if at liis yearn, and 
with his experience, anything was left but to die. 

Lear is essentially impossible to he represontod on a 
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stage. But how mauy dramatic personages are there in 
Shakspere, which though more tractable and feasible (if 
I may so speak) than Lear, yet from some circumstance, 
some adjunct to their character, are improper to be shown 
to our bodily eye. Othello, for instance. Nothing can 
be more soothmg, more flattering to the nobler paids of 
oim natures, than to read of a young Venetian lady of 
highest extraction, through the force of love and from a 
sense of merit in him whom she loved, laying aside every 
consideration of kindred, and country, and colour, and 
wedding with a coal-hlach Moor — (for such he is repre- 
sented, in the imperfect state of knowledge respecting 
foreign countries in those days, compared with our own, 
or in compliance -with popular notions, though the Moors 
are now well enough known to be by many shades less 
unworthy of white woman’s fancy) — it is the perfect 
triumph of virtue over accidents, of the imagintition over 
the senses. She sees Othello’s colour in his mind. But 
upon the stage, when the imaguiatiou is no longer the 
ruling faculty, but we are left to our poor unassisted 
senses, I appeal to every one that has seen Othello played, 
whether ho did not, on the contrary, sink Othello’s mind 
in his colour; whether he did not find something ex- 
tremely revolting in the courtship and wedded caresses of 
Othello and . Desdemona ; and whether the actual sight 
of the thing did not over-weigh all that beautiful com- 
promise which we make in reading ; — and the reason it 
should do so is obvious, becjiuse there is just so much 
reality jnesented to our senses as to give a pereeption of 
disagreement, with not enough of belief in the internal 
motives, — all that wliich is unseen, — to overpower and 
reconcile the first and obvious prejudices.^ What we 

* llio error of supposing that bcc.'iuse Otliello’s colour docs not 
offend U3 in the re-idiug, it .should also not offend us in the seeing, 
is just such a fallacy as supposing that an Adam aud Bro iu a 
picture sli.all affect ns just as they do in the poem. But in the 
poem uo for a while have Paradisaic-al senses given us, which 
vanish when wo sea a man and his wife without clothes in tlio 
picture. The painters themselves feel tliLs, as is apparent hy the 
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sec upon a Btuge is liocly and bodily action ; what we arc 
conscious of in reading is almost exclusively tho mind, 
and its movements : and this, I think, may sufficiently 
account for the very different sort of deh'ght with wliicli 
the same play so often affects ns in the reading and the 
seeing. 

It requires little reflection to perceive, that if those 
characters in Shakspere which are within the precincts of 
nature, have yet something in them wliich appeals too 
exclusively to the imagination, to admit of their being 
made objects to the senses without suffering a change 
and a diminution, — that still stronger the objection must 
lie against representing another line of characters, which 
Shakspere has introduced to give a wildness and a super- 
natural devation to his scenes, as if to remove them still 
further from that assimilation to common life in which 
theii' excellence is rmlgarly supposed to consist. 'When 
wo read the incantations of those terrible beings the 
Witches in Macbeth, though some of the ingredients of 
then- hellish , composition savour of the grctesque, yet is 
the effect upoii us other than the most serious and appal- 
ling that can he imagined 1 Do we not feel spell-bound 
as Macbeth was 1 Can any mirth accompany a sense of 
their presence 1 We might as well laugh under a con- 
sciousness of the principle of Evil himself being truly and 
really ineseut with us. But attempt to bring these 
beings on to a stage, aud you turn them instantly into so 
many old womeu, that men and children are to laugh at. 
Contrary to the ‘old saying, that “seeing is believing,” 
the^ sight actually destroys the faith : and the mirth iii 
which we indulge at their expense, when we see these 
creatures upou a stage, seems to be a sort of indemni- 
fication which wo make to ourselves for the terror which 

awkw.wl shuts they have rccoarsa to, to iiaako them look not 
quite naked ; by a sort of prophetio an.achronism antedating tho 
invention of Cg-le.ave3. So in' the reading of tlm play, we see with 
Desdcmoua‘3 eyes ; in the seeing of it, we are forced to look with 
our owu. 
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they put U3 in wlifcn reailiii" imide them an object of 
belief, — when we surrendered up our reason to the poet, 
as children to their nurses and their elders; and we 
laugh at our fears, as children who thought they saw 
something in the dark, triumph when the bringing in of 
a candle discovers the vanity of their fears. For this 
e.vposnro of supernatural agents upon a stage is truly 
bringing in a candle to expose their own delusiveness. 
It is the solitary taper and tjie book that generates a 
faith in these terrors : a ghost by chandelier light, and 
in good company, deceives no spectators, — a ghost that 
can be measured by the eye, and his human dimensions 
made out at leisure. The sight of a well-lighted house, 
and a well-dressed audience, shall :mn the most nervous 
child against any apprehensions : as Tom Brown says of 
the impenetrable skin of Achilles with his impenetrable 
armour over it, “ Bully Dawson would have fought the 
devil with such advantages.” 

Much has been said, and deservedly, in reprobation 
of the vile mixture which Dryden has thrown into the 
Tempest ; doubtless without some such vicious alloy, the 
impure ears of that age would never have sate out to 
hear so much innocence of love as is contained in the 
sweet courtship of Ferdinand and Miranda. But is the 
Tempest of Shakspere at all a subject for stage repre- 
sentation I It is one thing to read of an enchanter, and 
to believe the wondrous tale while we are reading it ; but 
to have a conjiuor brought before us in his coiyuring- 
gown, ■with his spirits about him, which none but himself 
and some hundred of favoured spectators before the 
curtain are supposed to see, involves such a quantity of 
the hateful incredible, that all our reverence for the 
author cannot hinder us from perceiving such gross 
attempts upon the senses to be in the highest degree 
childish and inefficient Spirits and fairies cannot be 
represented, they cannot even be painted, — they can only 
be believed. But the elaborate .and anxious provision of 
scenery, which the luxury of the age demands, in these 
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cases works a quite contrary effect to wliat is intended. 
That which in comedy, or plays of familiar life, adds so 
much to the life of the imitation, in plays which appeal 
to the higher faculties, positively destroys the illusion 
which it is introduced to aid. A parlour or a drawing- 
room, — a library opening into a garden, — a garden with 
an alcove in it, — a street, or the piazza of Covent Garden 
does well enough in a scene ; we are content to give as 
much credit to it as it demands ; or rather, rve think 
little about it, — it is little more thau reading at the top 
of a page, “ Scene, a Garden we do not imagine our- 
selves there, but we readily .admit the unitation of familiar 
objects. But to think by the help of painted trees and 
c.averns, which we know to bo painted, to transport our 
minds to Prospero, and his island and his lonely cell 
or by the aid of a fiddle de.vterously thrown in, in an 
interval of speaking, to make us believe that wo hear 
those supernatiual noises of which the isle was full : — 
the Orrery Lecturer at the H.aymarket might .as well 
hope, by his musical glasses cleverly stationed out of 
sight behind his apparatus, to make us believe that we 
do indeed hear the crystal spheres ring out that chime, 
which if it were to inwrap our fancy long, Milton thinks, 

Tima would rua Iwck and fetch the ago of gold. 

And speckled vanity 
Would sicken soon and die, 

And leprous Sin would melt from earthly mould j 
Yea Hell itself would pass away, 

^tnd leave its dolorous mansious to the peering day. 

The Garden of Eden, rvith our first parents in it, is not 
more impossible to he shown on a stage, than the En- 
chanted Isle, with its no less iutcrestmg and innocent first 
settlers. 

The subject of Scenery is closely connected with that 

* It will bo said these things are done in pictures. But pictures 
and scenes are very different things. Painting is a word of itself, 
hut in scene-painting there is the attempt to deceive ; and tliero 
is tiio discordancy, never to ho got over, between painted scenes 
and real people. 
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of tlio Dresses, wliicli are so anxiously attended to on our 
stage. I rejiicmber the last time I saw Macbeth played, 
tlio discrepancy I felt at the changes of gixrment which 
he varied, — the shiftiuga and ro-shiftings, like a Komish 
prie.st at mass. The luxury of stage-improvements, and 
the importunity of the public eye, require this. The 
coronation robe of the Scottish monarch was fah-ly a 
counterpart to that which our King wears when he goes 
to the Parliameut-house, — just so full and cumbersome, 
and set out with ermine and pearls. And if tilings must 
be represented, I see not what to find fault with in this. 
But in reading, what robe are we conscious of? Some 
dim images of royalty — a crown and sceptio, may float 
before our eyes, but who shall describe the fashion of it ? 
Do we see in our mind’s eye what Webb or any other 
robe-maker could pattern 1 This is the inevitable conse- 
queuce of imitating everything, to make all things 
natural. Whereas the reading of a tragedy is a fine 
abstraiJtion. It presents to the fancy just so much of 
external appearances as to make us feel that we are 
among flesh and blood, while by far the greater and 
better part of our imagination is employed upon the 
thoughts and internal machinery of the character. But 
in acting, scenery, dress, the most contemptible things, 
call upon us to judge of their naturalness. 

Perhaps it would be no bad similitude, to liken the 
pleasure which we take in seeing one of these fine plays 
acted, compared with that quiet delight which we find in 
the reading of it, to the different feelings with which a 
reviewer, and a man that is not a reviewer, reads a fine 
poem. The accursed critical habit, — the being called 
upon to judge and pronounce, must make it quite a dif- 
ferent thing to the former. In seeing these plays acted, 
we are affected just as judges. When Hamlet compares 
the tw'o pictures of Gertrude’s first and second husband, 
who wants to see the pictures? But in the acting, a 
miniature must be lugged out; which we know not to.be 
the picture, but only to show liow finely a miniature may 
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be represented. This shewing of everything, levels all 
thin^ : it makes tricks, bows, and curtseys, of import- 
ance. hirs. S. never got more fame by anything than 
by the manner in which she dismisses the guests in the 
banquet-scene in Macbeth : it is as much remembered as 
any of her thriUiug tones or impressive looks. But does 
such a trifle as this enter into tho imaginations of the 
reader of that wild and wonderful scene ? Does not the 
mind dismiss the feasters as rapidly as it can 1 Does it 
care about tho gracefulness of the doing itl But by 
acting, and judging of acting, all these non-essentials are 
raised into an importance, injurious to the main interest 
of the play. 

I have confined my observations to the tragic parts of 
Sh.akspere. It would be no very difficult task to extend 
the inquiry to his comedies ; and to show why Falstatf, 
Shallow, Sir Hugh Evans, and the rest are equally in- 
compatible with stage representation. The length to 
which this Essay has run, will make it, I am' afraid, 
sufficiently distasteful to the Amateurs of tho Theatre, 
without going any deeper into the subject at present. 



CHAEACTEES OE DEAMATIC WEITEES, 

CONTEJIPORABY WITH SHAKSPERE. 


Whes I selected for publication, in 1808, Specimens of 
English Dramatic Poets who lived about the time of 
Shakspere, the kind of extracts which I was anxious to 
give were, not so much passages of wit and humour, 
though the old plays are rich in such, as scenes of passion, 
sometimes of the deepest quality, interesting situations, 
serious descriptions, that which is more nearly allied to 
poetry than to vdt, and to tragic rather than to comic 
poetrj'. The plays which I made choice of were, with 
few exceptions, such as treat of human life and manners, 
rather than masques and Arcadian pastorals, ivith their 
train of abstractions, unimpassioned deities, passionate 
mortals — Claius, and Medorus, and Amintas, and Amar- 
illis. My leading design was, to illustrate what may be 
called the moral sense of our ancestors. To shew in what 
manner they felt, when they placed themselves by the 
power of imagination in trying circumstances, in the con- 
flicts of duty and passion, or the strife of contending 
duties ; what sort of loves and enmities theirs were ; how 
their griefs were tempered, and their full-swoln joys 
abated : how much of Shakspere shines in the great 
men his contemporaries, and how far in his divine mind 
and manners he surpassed them and all mankind. I was 
also desirous to bring together some of the most admired 
scenes of Eletcher and Massinger, in the estimation of the 
world the only dramatic poets of that age entitled to be 
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considered after Shakspere, and, by exhibiting them in 
the same volume witli the more impressive scenes of old 
Marlowe, Hoywood, Tourneur, Webster, Ford, and others, 
to shew what we had slighted, while beyond all propor- 
tion we had been crying up one or two favoimite names. 
From the desultory criticisms which accompanied that 
publication I have selected a few which I thought would 
best stand by themselves, as requiring least immediate 
reference to the play or passage by which they were 
suggested. 

CiiRisTOPHER Marlowe. 

Lusi’s Dominion, or tJie Lascivious Queen. — ’This 
tragedy is in King Cambyses’ vein ; rape, and murder, 
and superlatives ; “ hufhng braggart puft lines,” such as 
the play-writers anterior to Shalcspere are full of, and 
Pistol but coldly imitates. 

Tamhurlaine the Great, or the Scythian Shepheo'd . — 
The lunes of Tamhurlaine are perfect midsummer mad- 
ness. Nebuchadnezzar’s are mere modest pretensions 
compared vvith the thundering vaunts of this Scythian 
Shepherd ■ He comoa in, drawn by conquered kinga, and 
reproaches these pampered jades of Asia that they can 
dram but tmenty miles a day. TUI I saw this passage 
with my own eyes, I never believed that it was any thing 
more than a pleasant burlesque of mine ancient’s. But 
I can assure ray readers that it is soberly set down in a 
play, which their ancestors took to be serious. 

Edward the Second. — ^lu a very different style from 
mighty Tamhurlaine is the tragedy of Edward the 
Second. The reluctant pangs of abdicating royalty in 
Edward^ furnished hints which Shakspere scarcely im- 
proved in his Richard the Second ; and the death-scene 
of Marlowe’s king moves pity and terror beyond any scene 
ancient or modem with which I am acquainted. 

The Rich Jew of Malta. — Marlowe’s Jew does not 
approach so near to Shakspere’s as his Edward the 
Second does to Richard the Second. Barabas is a mere 
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monster brought in witli a largo painted nose to pleaao 
tho rabble. He kills in sjwrt, poisons whole unnnerics, 
invents infernal machines. Ho is just such an exhibition 
as a century or two earlier might have been played before 
the Londoners “ by the royal command,” when a general 
pilLage and m.assacre of tho Hebrews had been previously 
resolved on in the cabinet It is curious to see a super- 
stition wearing out Tho idea of a Jew, which oiu- pious 
ancestors contemplated with so much horror, has notliing 
in it now revolting. Wo have tamed the claws of tho 
be.ast, and pared its nails, and now we take it to our 
arras, fondle it, write plays to -flatter it; it is visited by 
princes, affects a taste, patronises the arts, and is the 
only liberal and gentlemanlike thing in Christendom. 

Doctor Faustus . — The growing hoi-rors of Faustiis’ 
last scene are awfully mark^ by the hours and halt-hours 
as they expire, and bring him nearer and nearer to the 
exactraent of Ids diro compact. It is indeed an agony 
and a fearful colluctation. Slarlowe is said to have been 
tainted with atheistical positions, to have denied God and 
the Trinity. To such a genius the history of Faustus 
must have been delectable food : to wander in fields where 
curiosity is forbidden to go, to approach the dark gnlf 
near enough to look in, to be busied in speculations which 
are the rottenest p.ort of the core of, tho fruit that fell 
from the tree of Imowledge.^ Barabas the Jew, and 
Faustus tho conjurer, are offsprings of a mind which at 
least delighted to dally with interdicted subjects. They 
both talk a language which a believer would have been 
tender of putting into the mouth of a character though 
but in fiction. But tho holiest minds have sometimes 
not thought it reprehensible to comiterfeit impiety in the 
person of another, to bring Vice upon tho stage speaking 
her own dialect ; and, themselves being armed vvith an 
unction of self-confident impunity, have not scrupled to 

r Error, entering into the world with Sin among us poor Adam- 
ites, may be said to spring from the tree of knowledge itself, and 
from the rotten keinels of Unit fatal apple. — llowdl's tellers. 
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handle and toucli that familiarly which would ho death 
to others. Milton in tho pereon of Satan has started 
speculations hardier than any which the feeble armoury 
of the atheist ever furnished ; and the precise, strait-laced 
Eiehardson has strengthened Vice, from tho mouth of 
Lovelace, with entangling sophistries and abstruse pleas 
against her adversary Virtue, which Sedley, Villiers, and 
Rochester wanted depth of libertinism enough to have 
invented. 


TnoxLvs Decker. 

Old Fortunatus. — The humour of a frantic lover, in 
the scene where Orleans to his friend Galloway defcmls 
the passion with which himself, being a prisoner in the 
English king’s court, is enamoured to frenzy of the king’s 
daughter Agiipyna, is done to the life. Orleans is as 
passionate an inamorata as any which Shakspere ever 
drew. Ho is just such another adept in Love’s reasons. 
The sober people of the w'orld are with him 

A swarm of fools 

Crowding together to be counted wise. 

Ho talks “ pure Biron and Romeo,” he is almost as poeti- 
cal as they, quite ns philosophical, only a little madder. 
After all, Love’s sectaries are a reason unto tliemselves. 
We have gone retrograde to tho noble heresy, since the 
days when Sidney proselyted oiu- nation to this mixed 
health and disease p the kindliest sjTnptom, yet the most 
alarming crisis in tho ticklish state of youth ; the 
nourisher and the destroyer of hopeful ivits ; the mother 
of twin births, wisdom and folly, valour and weakness ; 
tho servitude above freedom j the gentle mind’s religion ; 
tho liberal superstition. 

The Honest Wheyre. — There is in the second part of 
this play, where Belliifront, a reclaimed harlot, recounts 
some of the miseries of her profession, a simple picture of 
honour and shame, contrasted without violence, and ex- 
pressed without immodesty, which is worth all tl)e sti-ony 
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lilies against the harlot’s profession with which both 
parts of tiiis play aro offensively crowded. A satirist is 
always to bo suspected who, to make vice odious, dwells 
upon all its acts and minutest circumstances with a sort 
of relish and retrospective fondness. But so near are the 
boundaries of panegyric and invective, that a worn-out 
sinner is sometimes found to make the best declaimer 
against sin. The same high-seasoned descriptions, which 
in his unregenerate state served but to inflame his 
appetites, in his new province of a moralist will serve 
liim, a little turned, to expose the enormity of those 
appetites in other men. 'When Cervantes with such jmo- 
Scieiicy of fondness dwells upon the Don’s library, who 
sees not that he has been a great reader of books of 
knight-errantry — perhaps was at some time of his life in 
danger of fldling into those very extravagances which he 
ridiculed so happily in his hero ? 

John ULiestoh. 

Antonio and Mellkla . — The situation of Andrugio mid 
Lucio, in the first part of this tragedy, where Andrugio 
Duke of Genoa banished his country, with the loss of a 
son supposed drowned, is c.Tst upon the territory of his 
mortal enemy the DuJee of Venice, ivith no attendants 
but Lucio an old nobleman, and a page — resembles 
that of Lear and Kent in that king’s distresses. Au- 
drugio, like Lew-, manifests a kinglike impatience, a 
turbulent greatness, an aftected resignation. The enemies 
wliich he entera lists to combat, “Despair and mighty 
Grief and sharp Impatience,” and the forces which he 
brings to vanquish them, “comets of horse,” etc., are in 
the boldest style of allegory. They are such a “ race of 
mourners ” as the “ infection of sorrows loud ” in the in- 
tellect might beget on some “pregnant cloud” in the 
imagination. The prologue to the second part, for its 
passionate earnestness, and for the tragic note of prepare 
tion which it sounds, might have preceded one of those 
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okl talcs of Thebes or Pelops’ line, which Milton has so 
highly commended, as free from the common error of the 
poets in his day, of “ intermixing comic stuff ^yith tragic 
sadness and gravity, brought in without discretion cor- 
ruptly to gratify the people.” It is as solemn a prepara- 
tive as the “warning voice which he who saw the 
Apocalypse heard cry.” 

Wtmt you Will. — 0 I shall ne'er forget how he went 
cloath'd. Act I. Scene 1.- — To judge of the liberality of 
these notions of dress, wo must advert to the days of 
Gresham, and the consternation which a phenomenon 
habited like the merchant here described woidd have 
excited among the flat round caps and cloth stockings 
upon ’Change, when those “ original argiunents or tokens 
of a citizen’s vocation were in fashion, not more for thrift 
and usefuhiess than for distinction and grace.” The 
blank uniformity to which all professional distinctions in 
apparel have been long hastening, is one instance of the 
decay of symbols among ns, which, whether it has con- 
tributed or not to make us a more intellectual, has cer- 
tainly made ns a less imaginative people. Shakspere 
knew the force of signs : a “ malignant and a turban’d 
Turk.” This “ ineal-c,ap miller,” says the author of God's 
Revenge against Murder, to express his indignation at an 
atrocious outrage committed by the miller Pierot upon 
the person of the fair Marieta. 

Author Uuknown. 

The Merry Devil of Edinonton. — The scene in this 
delightful comedy, in which Jerningham, “with t'ne true 
feeling of a zealous friend," touches the griefs of Moun- 
chensey, seems written to make the reader happy. Pew 
of our dramatists or novelists have attended enough to 
this. They torture and wound us abundantly. They 
are economists only in delight. Nothing can be finer, 
more gentlemanlike, and nobler, than the conversation 
and compliments of these yoimg men. How delicious is 
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Eaymoud Jlounclienscy's forgettiiijr, in his fears, that Jer- 
ningham has a “Saint in Essex;” and how sweetly his 
friend reminds him ! I wish it coidd be ascertained, which 
there is some grounds for believing, that Michael Drayton 
was the author of tliis piece. It would add a worthy ap- 
pendage to the renown of that Panegyrist of my native 
Earth; who has gone over her soil, in his Polyolbion, 
with the fidelity of a herald, and the painful love of a son ; 
who has not left a rivulet, so narrow that it may be slept 
over, without honoiuable mention ; and has animated b ills 
and streams with life and passion beyond the dreams of 
old mythology. 

Thomas Hevwood. 

A Woman Killed xuith Kindnesn . — Heywood is a sort 
of prose Shakspere. His scenes are to the fid! as 
natural and afieotiug. But we miss the poet, that whicli 
in Shakspere always appears out and above the surface 
of the nature. Heywood’s characters in this play, for 
instance, his country gentlemen, etc., ai-e exactly what 
we see, but of the best kind of what we see, in life. 
Shakspere makes us believe, while we are among his 
lovely creations, that they are notliing but what we are 
familiar with, as in dreams new things seem old ; but we 
awake, and sigh for the difference. 

Tlie English Traveller. — Heywood’s preface to this 
play is interesting, as it shews the heroic indifference 
about the opinion of posterity, which some of these great 
writeis seem to have felt. There is a magnanimity in 
authorship as in everything eke. His ambition seems 
to have been confined to the pleasure of hearing the 
players speak his lines while he lived. It does not ap- 
pear that be ever contemplated the possibiKty of being • 
read by after ages. AVhat a slender pittance of fame 
was motive sufficient to the" production of such plays as 
the English Traveller, the GJuillenge for Beauty, and the 
Woman Killed ivith Kindness/ Posterity is bound to take 
care that a writer loses nothing by such a noble modesty. 
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Thomas Middleton ^vnd William Eowley. 

A Fair Quai-rel . — The insipid levelling morality to 
which the modern stage is tied down, would not admit 
of such admirahle passions as these- scenes are filled with. 
A puritanical obtuseness of sentiment, a stupid infantile 
goodness, is creeping among us, instead of the vigorous 
passions, and virtues clad in flesh and blood, with which 
the old dramatists present us. Those noble and liberal 
casuists could discern in the differences, the quarrels, the 
animosities of men, a beauty and truth of moral feeh'ug, 
no less than in the everlastingly inculcated duties of for- 
giveness and atonement. With us, all is hypocritical 
meekness. A reconciliation-scene, be the occasion never 
so absurd, never fails of applause. Oiw audiences come 
to the theatre to bo complimented on their goodness. 
They compare notes with the amiable characters in the 
play, and tod a wonderful sympathy of disposition between 
them. We have a common stock of dramatic morality, 
out of which a writer may be supplied without the trouble 
of copying it from originals within his own hreast. To 
know the boundaries of honour, to be judiciously vaJiaut, 
to have a temperance which shall, beget a smoothness in 
the angry swellings of youth, to esteem life as nothing 
when the sacred reputation of a parent is to be defended, 
yet to shake and tremble under a pious cowardice when 
that ark of an honest confidence is foimd to be frail and 
tottering, to feel the true blows of a real disgrace blunt- 
ing that sword which the imaginary strokes of a sup- 
posed false imputation had put so keen an edge upon 
but lately : to do, or to imagine this done in a feigned 
story, asks something more of a moral sense, somewhat a 
greater delicacy of perception in questions of right and 
wrong, than goes to the writing of two or three hackneyed 
sentences about the laws of honomr as opposed to the 
laws of the land, or a commonplace against duelling. 
Yet such things would stand a writer nowadays in far 
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better stead’ than Captain Agar and his conscientious 
honour ; aud he would be considered as a for better teacher 
of morality than old Eowley or Middleton, if they were 
liraig. 

WiiniAJi Eo^vLEy. 

A iVcie Wonder/ a Woman Never Vext . — The old 
play-writers are distinguished by an honest boldness of 
exhibition, they shew everything without being ashamed. 
If a reverse in fortune is to be exhibited, they fairly bring 
us to the prison-grate and the alms-basket. A poor man 
on our stage is always a gentleman, he may be known by 
a peculiar neatness of apparel, and by wearing black 
Our delicacy in fact forbids the dramatising of distress at 
all. It is never shewn in its essential properties ; it 
appeal's but as the adjunct of some virtue, as something 
which is to be relieved, from the aiiprobation of which 
relief the spectators are to derive a certain soothing of 
self-referred satisfaction. We turn away from the real 
essences of things to himt after their relative shadows, 
moral duties; whereas, if the truth of things were fairly 
represented, the relative duties might be safely trusted 
to themselves, and moral philosophy lose the name of a 
science. 

Tiioir^vs Midduetox. 

The Witch . — Though some resemblance may be traced 
between the charms in Macbeth, and the incantations in 
this play, which is supposed to have preceded it, this 
coincidence will not detract much from the originality of 
Shalcspere. His witches are distinguished from the 
witches of Middleton by essentiaF differences. These are 
creatures to whom man or woman, plotting some dire 
mischief, might resort for occ.asional considtation. Those 
originate deeds of blood, and begin bad impulses to men. 
From the moment that their eyes first meet witli Mac- 
beth’s, he is spell-bound. That meeting sways his 
destiny. He can never break the fascination. These 
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witches can hurt the body, those have power over the 
soul. Hecate in Middleton lias a son, a low buffoon: 
the hags of Shaksporo have neither child of their oivn, 
nor seem to be descended from any parent. They are 
foul anomalies, of whom we know, not whence they arc 
sprung, nor whether they have beginning or ending. As 
they are rvithout human passions, so they seem to bo 
without human relations. They come with thunder and 
lightning, and vanish to airy music. This is all we know 
of them. Except Hecate, they have no names/ which 
heightens their mysteriousuess. The names, and some of 
the properties, which the other author has given to his 
hags, excite smiles. The Weird Sisters are serious 
things. Their presence caunot co-exist with mirth. But, 
in a lesser degree, the witches of Middleton are fine 
creations. Their power, too, is, in some measure, over the 
mind. They raise jars, jealousies, strifes, “ like a thick 
scurf” over life, 

William Eowley, —Thomas Deckeb, — 

John Ford, etc. 

The Witch of Edmonton . — Mother Sawyer, in ’ this 
wild play, differs from the hags of both Middleton and 
Shakspere. She is the plain traditional old woman 
witch of our ancestors ; poor, deformed, and ignorant j 
the terror of villages, herself tunenable to a justice. That 
shoidd be a hardy sheriff, with the power of the county 
at his heels, th.at would Lay hands upon the Weird 
Sisters. They are of another jurisdiction. But upon the 
common and received opinion, the author (or authors) 
have engrafted strong fancy. There is something frights 
fully earnest in her invocations to the Familiar. 

CvniL Touiineur. 

_ The Revengers’ Tragedy . — The reality and life or the 
dialogue, in which Vindici and Hippolito first tempt their 
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mother, and then tlircaton her with death for consenting 
to the dislionour of their sister, passes any seenical 
illusion I ever felt. I never rcid it but my cam tingle, 
and I feel a hot blush overspread my cheeks, as if I were 
pre-scntly about to proclaim sucli malefactions of myself 
as the brothers Iiere rebuke iu tlieir unnatural inireut, in 
words more keen and dagger-like than those which Handet 
si)eaka to his mother. Such power has the passion of 
sharno truly personated, not only' to strike guilty creatures 
unto the soul, but to “appid" even those that are “free." 

Jon.'t WjiBSTEn. 

T/ie Dudiess of Malfy . — All the sever/d p.irts of the 
dreiidful apparatas with which the death of the Duchess 
is ushered in, the waxen images which counterfeit death, 
the wild iiniique of luodincn, the tomb-maker, the bell- 
man, the living person’s dirge, the mortification by 
degree.s, — are not more remote from the conceptions of 
ordinary vengeance, than the strange character of sufier- 
ing which they seem to bring upon their victim is out of 
the imagination of ordinary i)oets. As they arc not like 
infiictioua of this life, so her language seems not of this 
world. She has lived among horrore till she is become 
“ native and endowed unto tlmt element.” She speaks 
the dialect of despair; her tongue has a smatch of 
Tartarus and the souls in bale. To move a horror skil- 
fully, to touch a soul to the quick, to lay upon fear ns 
much as it cmi bear, to wean and weary a life till it is 
ready to drop, and then step in with mortal instruments to 
take its last forfeit : this only a Webster can do. Inferior 
geniuses may “ upon horror’s head horrors accumulate,” 
but they cannot do this. They mistake quantity for 
quality; they “ terrify babes with painted devils;” but 
they know not how' a soul is to be moved. Their terrors 
want dignity, their affrightments arc without decorum. 

27it! White Devil, or Vitioria Coromlona . — This White 
Devil of Italy sets off a bad cause so speciously, and 
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pleads with such an innocence-resembling boldness, that 
we seem to see that matchless beauty of her face which 
inspires such gay confidence into her, and are ready to 
expect, when she has done her pleadings, that her very 
judges, her accusers, the grave ambassadora who sit as 
spectators, and all the court, wll rise and make proifer 
to defend her in spite of the utmost conviction of her 
guilt ; as the Shepherds in Don Quixote make prolfer to 
follow the beautiful Shepherdess Marcela, “rvithout 
making any profit of her manifest resolution made there 
in their hearing.” 

So s\yeet .and lovely docs sio malto tlio sliame, 

WUioh, like a canker in the fragrant rose, 

Does spot the hoauty of her budding a.inie ! 

I never saw anything like the funeral dirge in this 
play, for the death of Marcello, except the ditty which 
reminds Ferdinand of his drowned father in the Tempest. 
As that is of the water, watery ; so this is of the earth, 
earthy Both have that iiitenseuess of feeling, which seems 
to resolve itself into the element which it contemplates. 

In a note on the Spanish Tragedy in the Specimens, 
I have said that there is nothing in the undoubted plays 
of Jonson which would authorise us to suppose that he 
could have supplied the additions to Hieronymo. I sus- 
pected the agency of some more potent spirit. I thought 
that Webster might have furnished them. They seemed 
fuU of that wild, solemn, pretematiural cast of grief which 
bewilders us in the Duchess of Malfy. On second con- 
sideration, I think this a hasty criticism. They are more 
like the overflowing griefs and talking distraction of Titus 
Andronicus. The sorrows of the Duchess set inward; 
if she talks, it is little' more than soliloquy imitating con- 
versation in a kind of binveiy. 


.John Ford. 

The Brolxn Heart . — I do not know where to find, in 
any play, a catastrophe so grand, so solemn, and so sur- 
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priaiiiij !us in thk. Tiib indeed, aeeotdiiig to Jliitou, 
to describe higlj jwssioiis and higii actions. The fortitude 
of the Spartan boy, wlio let a beast gnaw out his bowels 
till he died without expressing a groiiii, is a faint bodily 
image of this dilaceration of the spirit, mid exenteration 
of the inmost mind, wliieh Calautha, with a holy violence 
against her nature, keejw closely covered, till the last 
duties of a wife and a queen are fulfilled. Stories of 
martjidom arc but of chains and the stake; a little 
bodily suffering. These torments 

On tliQ purest spiriti prey, 

As on cutmils, joints, ami limbs. 

With ausMcnble p-iius, but moro inUnse. 

What a noble thing is the soul in its strengths and in its 
weaknesses ! Who would be less weak than Calantha 1 
Who can bo so strong 1 The expression of tills trans- 
cendent scene almost bears us in inuigination to Calvary 
and the Cross ; and wo seem to perceive some analogy 
between the sceuical sufferings which we are here con- 
templating, and the real agonies of that final completion 
to which we dare no more than hint a reference. Ford 
was of the first order of poets. Ho sought for sublimity, 
not by parcels, in metaphors or visible images, but directly 
where she has her fidl residence ia the heart of man ; in 
the actions and sufl'erings of tho greatest minds. There 
is a grandeur of the soul above mountains, seas, and 
the elements. Even in the poor perverted reason of 
Giovanni and Aiinabella, in the play^ which stands at 
tho head of the modem collection of the works of this 
author, we discern traces of that fiery particle, whicli, in 
the irregular starting from out the road of beaten action, 
discovers something of a right line even in obliquity, and 
shews hints of an improveaWe greatness in the lowest 
descents and degradations of our nature. 

^ ’"fis Pity w « \VJu3rs. 
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ITolke Grevieee, Lord Brooke. 

Alahani, Mustapha . — The two tragedies of Lord Brooke, 
printed among his poems, might -with more propriety 
have been termed political treatises than plays. Their 
author has strangely contrived to make piission, character, 
and interest, of the highest order, subservient to the ex- 
pression of state dogmas and mysteries. He is nine parts 
Machiavel and Tacitus, for one part Sophocles or Seneca. 
In this writer’s estimate of the powers of the mind, the 
understanding must have held a most tyrannical pre- 
eminence. Whether we look into his plays, or his most 
passionate love-poems, we shall find all frozen and made 
rigid with intellect. The finest movements of the human 
heart, the utmost grandeur of which the soul is capable, 
are essentially comprised in the actions and speeches of 
Cmlica and Camena. Shakspcre, who seems to have 
had a peculiar delight in contemplating womanly perfec- 
tion, whom for his many sweet images of female excel- 
lence all women are in an especial maimer bound to love, 
has not raised the ideal of the female character higher 
than Lord Brooke, in these two women, has done. But 
it requires a study eqiuvalent to the learning of a now 
language to understand their meaning when they speak. 
It is indeed hard to hit : 

Much like thy riddlo, Samson, in one day 

Or seven though ono sliould musing sit. 

It is as if a being of piue intellect shoidd tidie upon him 
to express the emotions of our sensitive natures. There 
would be aU knowledge, but sympathetic expressions 
would be wanting. 


• ‘ Ben JoA'Soif. 

The Case is Altered . — The passion for wciilth has worn 
out much of its grossneas in tract of time. Our ancestors 
certainly conceived of money ;v3 able to confer a distinct 
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gratification iu itself, not considered simply as a sj’mbol 
of wealth. The old poets, when they introduce a miser, 
make Mm address his gold as Ms mistress ; as something 
to be seen, felt, and hugged ; as capable of satisfying two 
of the senses at least. The substitution of a tMn, un- 
satisfying medium in the place of the good old tangible 
metal, has made avarice quite a PlatoMo affection in 
comparison with the seeing, touching, and handling 
pleasures of the old ChrysophUitea. A bank note can 
no more satisfy' the touch of a true sensualist in this 
passion, than Oreusa could return her husband’s embrace 
in the shades. See the Cave of Mammon in Spenser ; 
Barabas’ contemplation of his wealth in the Rich Jew oj 
Malta; Luke’s raptiures in the City Madam; the idolatry 
and absolute gold-worship of the miser Jaques in this 
early comic production of Ben Jonson’s. Above all hear 
Guzman, in that excellent old translation of the Spanish 
expatiate on the “ruddy cheeks of your golden 
ruddocks, your Spanish pistolets, your plump and full- 
faced Portuguese, and your clear-skimied pieces of eight 
of Castile,” which he and Ins fellows the beggars kept 
secret to themselves, and did privately enjoy in a plenti- 
ful manner. “ For to have them, to pay them away, is 
not to enjoy them ; to enjoy them, is to have them lying 
by us ; having no other need of them than to use them 
for the clearing of the eye-sight, and the comforting of 
om- senses. These we did carry about with us, sewing 
them in some patches of our doublets near unto the heart, 
and as close to the akin as we could handsomely quilt 
them in, holding them to be restorative.” 

Poetaster . — This Roman play seems written to con- 
fute those enemies of Ben iu his own days and ours, who 
have said that he made a pedautical use of his learmng. 
He has here revived the whole Coiurt of Augustus, by a 
learned spell. We ar-e admitted to the society of the 
illustrious dead. Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tibidlus, converse 
in our own tongue more finely aud poetically than they 
were used to express tliemselves in their native Latin. 
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Nothing can he imagined more elegant, refined, and court- 
like, than the scones between tins Louis the Fourteenth of 
antiquity and his literati. The whole essence and secret 
of that kind of intercourse is contained therein. The 
ecouonucal liberality by which greatness, seeming to waive 
some part of its prerogative, takes care to lose none of 
the essentials; the pnidential liberties of an inferior, 
which flatter by conunanded boldnes-s and sqothe with 
complimentary sincerity. These, and a thousand beauti- 
fid passages from his ifeiu Inn, his Cynthia’s Hevch, 
and from those numerous court-masques and entertain- 
ments wliich he was in the daily habit of fumisliing, 
might be adduced to shew the poetical fancy and elegance 
of mind of the supposed rugged old bard. 

Alchemist . — The judgment is perfectly overwhelmed 
by the torrent of images, words, and book-knowledge, 
witli wliich Epicure hlammon (Act 11. Scene 2) confounds 
and stuns his incredulous hearer. They come pomring 
out like the successive falls of Nilus. They “ doubly re- 
double strokes upon the foe.” Description outstrides 
proof. We are made to believe effects before we have 
testimony for their causes. If there is no one image 
which attains the height of the sublune, yet the conflu- 
ence and assemblage of them all produces a result equal 
to the grandest poetry. The huge Xerxeau army coimter- 
vails ag.ainst single Achilles. Epicure Mammon is the 
most determined oftspriug of its author. It has the whole 
" matter and copy of the father — eye, nose, lip, the trick 
of his frown.” It is just such a swaggerer as contem- 
poraries have described old Ben to he. Meercraft, Boba- 
dil, the Host of the New Inn, have aU. his image and 
superscription. But Mammon is arrogant pretension 
personified. Sir Samson Legend, in Love for Love, is 
such another lying; overhearing character, hut he does 
not come up • to Epicure Mammon. What a “ towering 
bravery ” there is in his sensuality ! he affects no plea- 
sure under a Sultan. It is ns if “Egypt with As.svria 
.strove in Imairy.” 
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George Oh-vpmax. 

Btissy D’ Amlois, Byron’s Conspiracy, Byron’s Tragedy, 
etc. etc. — Webster has liuppily cliai-acterisecl the ‘‘Ml 
and heightened style ” of Chapman, who, of aU the Englisli 
play-writers, perhaps approaches nearest to Shakspere in 
the descriptive and didactic, in passages which are less 
purely dramatic. He could not go out of himself, as 
Shalcspere could shift at pleasure, to inform and animate 
other existences, but in liimself he had an eye to perceive 
and a soul to embrace all forms and modes of being. He 
would have made a great epic poet, if indeed he has not 
abundantly she^vn himself to be one ; for his Homer is 
not so properly a translation as the stories of Achilles 
and Ulysses re-WTitten. The earnestness and passion 
which he has put into every part of these poems, would 
be incredible to a reader of mere modem translations. 
His almost Greek zeal for the glory of his heroes can only 
be paralleled by that fierce spirit of Hebrew bigotry, with 
which hliltou; as if personating one of the zealots of the 
old Jaw, dotted himself when he sat down to paint the 
acts of Samson against the uncircumcised. The great 
obstacle to Chapman’s translations being read, is their 
unconquerable quaintuess. He pours out in the same 
breath the most just and natural, and the most violent 
and crude expressions. He seems to grasp at whatever 
words come first to hand while the enthusiasm is upon him, 
as if aU other must be iuadequate to the divine meaning. 
But passion (tlie all in all in poetry) is everysvhere present, 
raismg the low, dignifying the mean, and putting sense into 
the absurd. He makes his readers glow, weep, tremble, 
take anyaftection which be pleases, be moved by words, or 
in spite of them, be disgusted and overcome their disgust. 

Feahcis BmvujioNT. — J ohn Fletcher. 

Maid’s Tragedy. — One characteristic of the exceUeut 
• old poets is, their being able to bestow grace upon sub- 

s 
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jects whicli naturally do not seem susceptible of any. I 
will iiieutiou two instaiiecs. Zelmano in the Arcadia of 
Sidney, and Helena in tlio All’s Well that JEnds Well of 
Sliakspere. What can be more improinisiug at first- 
sight, than the idea of a young man disguising himself 
in woman’s attire, and passing himself off for a woman 
among women ; and that for a long space of time 1 Yet 
Sir Philip has preserved so matchless a de(»ruin, that,, 
neither does PjTocles’ maidiood suffer any stmu for the 
effeminacy of Zelmane, nor is the respect due to the 
princesses at all diminished when the deception comes to 
be know'u. In the sweetly constituted mind of Sir’ 
Philip Sidney, it seems as if no ugly thonglit or imhand- 
some meditiition could find a harboiu-. He turned aU; 
that he touched into images of honour and virtue. Helena ■ 
in Shalvspero is a young woman seeking a man in mar- 
riage. The ordinary rales of courtship are revemedj^ the 
habitual feelings are crossed. Yet with such c.xquisite 
address this dangerous subject is handled, that Helena's 
forwardness loses her no honour ; delicacy dispenses with 
its laws in her favour, and nature, in her single case, 
seems content to suffer a sweet violation. Aspatia, in 
the Jfaid’s Tragedy, is a character equally difiicult, with 
Helena, of being managed ndth grace. She too is a- 
sbghted woman, refused by tho man who liad once en- 
gaged to marry her. Yet, it is artfully contrived, that 
while wo pity we respect her, and she' descends without 
degradation. Such wonders true poetry and passion can 
do, to confer dignity upon subjects which do not seem 
cap.able of it. But Aspatia must not be compared at all 
points with Helena ; sho does not so absolutely predomin- 
ate over her situation but she suffers some diminution, 
some abatement of tho full- lustre of the female character, 
which Helena never does. Her character has many 
degrees of sweetness, some of delicacy ; but it has weak- 
ness, which, if wo do not despise, we are sorry for. , After 
all, Beaumont and Pietcher were but an inferior sort of 
Slmksperes and Sidneys. 
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Philaster . — ^The character of Bellario must have been 
extremely popular in its day. For many yeais after the 
date of FhilastePs first exhibition on the stage, scarce a 
' play can be found without one of these women pages in 
it, following in the train of some pre-engaged lover, call- 
ing on the gods to bless her happy rival (his mistress), 
whom no doubt she secretly cuises in her heart, giving 
rise to msfiy pretty equivoques by the way on the con- 
fusion of sex, and either made happy at last by some 
surprising turn of fate, or dismissed with the joint pity 
of the lovers and the audience. Donne has a copy of 
verses to his mistress, dissuading her from a resolution 
which she seems to have taken up from some of these 
scenical representations, of following him abroad as a page. 
It is so earnest, so weighty, so rich in poetry, in sense, 
in wt, and pathos, that it deserves to be read as a 
solemn close in future to all such sickly fancies as he 
there deprecates. 


JOHK FimTClIEK. 

Thierry and Theodoret . — The scene where Ordella 
offers her life a sacrifice, that the king of France may not 
be childless, I have always considered as the finest in ;dl 
Fletcher, and Ordella to be the most perfect notion of the 
female heroic character, next to Calautha in the Broken 
Heart. She is a piece of sainted nature. Yet noble as 
the whole passage is, it must bo confessed that the 
manner of it, compared with Sh.akspere’s finest scenes, 
is faint and languid. Its motion is circular, not pro- 
gressive. Each lino revolves on itself iu a sort of separate 
orbit. They do not join into one another like a running- 
hand. Fletcher’s ideas moved slow; Ids versification, 
though sweet, is tedious, it stops at every turn ; lie lays 
line upon line, making up one after the other, adding 
image to imago so deliberately, that we see their junctm-es. 
Shakspere mingles overj'thmg, runs line into line, em- 
bamiases sentences and metaphors ; before one idea has 
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burst its shell, another is hatched and clamorous for dis- 
closure. Another striking difl’erenco between Fletcher 
and Shakspero, is the fondness of the former for un- 
natural and violent situations. He seems to have thought 
that nothing great could be produced in an ordinary way. 
The chief incidents in some of his most admired tragedies 
shew this,’- Shakspero had nothing of this contortion 
in his mind, none of that craving after violentwituations, 
and flights of strained and improbable virtue, which I 
think always betrays an imperfect moral sensibility. The 
wit of Fletcher is excellent,- like his serious scenes, but 
there is something strained and far-fetched in both. He 
is too mistrustful of Nature, he always goes a little on 
one side of her. Shakspere chose her without a reserve : 
aud had riches, power, understanding, and length of days, 
with her, for a dowry. 

Faithful Shepherdess. — If all the parts of this delight-, 
ful pastoral had been iu unison rvith its many innocent 
scenes and sweet lyric intermixtures, it had been a poem 
fit to vie ■with Comtis or the Arcadia, to have been put 
into the hands of boys and virgins, to have made matter 
for yoimg dreams, like the loves of Hermia and L}'sander. 
But a spot is on the face of this Diana Nothing short 
of infatuation could have driven Fletcher upon mixing 
rvith this “ blessedness ” such an ugly deformity as Cloe, 
the wanton shepherdess ! If Oloe was meant to set off 
Clorin by contrast, Fletcher should have known that such 
weeds by juxtaposition do not set off, .but kUl sweet 
flowers. 


Philip Massingeb. — ThoaliVS Decker. 

The Virgin Martyr . — This play has some beauties of 
so very high an order, that with all my respect for Mas- 
singer, I do not think ho had poetical enthusiasm capable 
of rising up to them. His associate Decker, who wrote 

I Wife for a ifonih, Cupid’s Revenge, Rouble ^farriage, etc. 

Wit loithout J/o7a;y, and his comedies generall)-. 
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Old Fortumtiis, had poetry enough for anything. Tlic 
very impurities whieh obtrude themselves among the 
sweet pieties of this play, like Satan among the Sons of 
Heaven, have a strength of contrast, a raciness, and a 
glow, in them, which are beyond Massinger. They are 
to the religion of the rest what Caliban is to Miranda. 

PiuLiP M^vssingee. — Thomas Middleton. — 
WlLLLUI Eowley. 

Old Law . — There is an exquisiteness of moral sensi- 
bility, making one’s eyes to gush out te.ars of deUght, and 
a poetical strangeness in the circumstances of this sweet 
tragi-comedy, which are milike anything in the dramas 
which Massinger -wrote alone. The pathos is of a subtler 
edge. Middleton and Rowley, who assisted in it, had 
both of them finer geniuses than their associate. 

■l AirfF- s Shirley 

Claims a place amongst the worthies of this period, 
not so much for any transcendent talent in himself, as 
that he was the last of a great race, all of whom spoke 
nearly the same language, and had a set of moral feelings 
and notions in common. A new language, and quite a 
new turn of tragic and comic interest, came in -with the 
Restoration. 



SPECIlVIElsrS 

FROM THE WRITINGS OF FULLER, 

THE CIIHHCH HISTOKIAN. 

The writings of FwUer are \isually designated by the 
title of quaint, and with sufficient reason ; for such was 
lus natural bias to conceits, that I doubt not upon most 
occasions it would have been going out of his way to 
have expressed himself out of them. But his wit is not 
always a lume7i sicaim, a dry faculty of surprising ; on 
the contrary, his conceits are oftentimes deeply steeped 
in human feeling and passion. Above all, his way of 
telling a story, for its eager liveliness, and the perpetual 
running commentary of the narrator happily blended with 
the narration, is perhaps unequalled. 

As his w'orks are' now scarcely perused but by anti- 
quaries, I thought it might not be unacceptable to my 
readers to present them with some specimens of his 
manner, in single tlioughts and plirases; and in some 
few passages of greater length, chiefly of a narrative 
description. 1 shall arrange them as I casually find 
thorn in my book of extracts, without being solicitous to 
specify the particular work from wMch they are taken. 

Pyramids. — “ The Pyramids themselves, doting with 
age, have forgotten the names of their founders.” 

Virtue ill a short person . — “ His sord had but a short 
diocese to visit, and therefore might the better attend the 
effectual informing thereof.” 
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Inkllo't in a tcry Udl one . — “ Oft times such who are 
huiit four stories high, arc observed to have little in tlieir 
cock-loft.” 

Naturals. — “ Their hcad.s somctimc.s*so little, that there 
is no room for wit ; sometimes so long, that there is no 
wit for so much room.” 

A'eyroes . — “ The image of God cut in ebony.” 

ScIir,ol^vi>iiti /. — “ At tite first it will be as welcome 
to thee as a prison, ami their very solutions will seem 
knots unto thee.” 

Jfr. Ferkins, tiu' Divine. — “ lie had a capacious head, 
with angles grinding and roomy enough to lodge all 
controversial intricacies.” 

The same. — “He would pronounce the word Damn 
with such an emphasis as left a doleful echo in his 
nuditprs’ e;us a good while after.” 

Judffes in capital cases. — “Olet him take heed how 
ho strikes, that hath a dead baud.” 

Memory. — “Philosophers place it in the rear of the 
head, and it teems the mine of memory lies there, because 
there men naturally (h'g for it, scratching it when they 
are at a loss." 

Fancy. — “ It is the most boundless and restless facidty 
of the soul ; for while the Understanding and the Will 
are kept, as it were, in libera custodia to their objects of 
verurn et bo?iuin, the Fancy is free from all engagements ; 
it digs without spade, sails witliout ship, flies -without 
win^, builds without charges, fights without bloodshed ; 
in a moment striding from the centre to tlie circumference 
of the world; by a kind of oranipotency creating and 
annihilating things in an instant ; and things divorced in 
Nature are married in Fancy as in a lawles.s place.” 

Infants. — “Some, admiring what motives to mirth 
infants meet mth in their silent and solitary smiles, have 
resolved, how traly I know not, that then they converee 
with angels ; as indeed such cannot among mortals find 
any fitter companions.” 

Music. — “ Such is the sociableness of music, it con- 
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forms itself to all companies both in mirth and inouni- 
ing; complying to improve that passion with which it 
finds the auditors most affected. In a word, it is an 
invention which might havo beseemed a son of Seth to 
have been the father thereof: though better it was that 
Cain’s great grandchild should have the credit first to 
find it, than the world the unhappiness longer to have 
wanted it.” 

St. Monica. — “Drawing near her death, she sent most 
pious thoughts as harbingers to heaven, and her soul saw 
a glimpse of happiness through the chinks of her sickness- 
broken body.” 1 

Mortality. — "To smell to a turf of fresh earth is 
wholesome for the liody, no less are thoughts of mortality 
cordial to the soul.” 

Virgin. — “ Ho lording husband shall at the same time 
command her presence and distance ; to be always near 
in constant attendance, and always to stand aloof in aivful 
obseiamnce,” 

Mcler Brother. — “Is one who made haste to come 
into the world to bring his parents the first news of male 
posterity, and is well rewarded for his tidings.” 

Bishop Fletcher. — “ His pride was rather on him than 
in him, as only gait and gesture deep, not sinking to his 
heart, though causelessly condemned for a proud man, as 
who was a good hypocrite, and far more humble than he 
appeared.” 

Masters of Colleges. — “ A little allay of dulness in a 
Master of a College makes him fitter to manage secular 
afiairs.” 

The Good Yeoman. — “ Is a gentleman in ore, whom 
the next age may see refined." 

Good Parent. — “For his love, therehi, like a well- 
drawn pictiue, he eyes all his children alike.” 

Deformity in Children. — “This partiality is tyranny, 

^ The soul's dark cottage, hatter’d and decay’d, 

Lets iu new lights thiuugh cliinks which time has made. 

.W.tr.LnH. 
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wlicn p-arents despise those that are deformed ; enough to 
break those whom God had bowed before.” 

Good Master. — “ In correcting his 8er\\'int he becomes 
not a slave to his own passion. Not cruelly making new 
indentures of the flesh of his apprentice. He is tender 
of his servant *in sickness and age. If crippled in his 
service, his house is his hospital. Yet how many thiw 
away tl^e dry hones, out of the which themselves have 
sucked the marrow 1 ” 

Good Widow. — “ If she can speak but little good of 
him [her dead husband] she speaks but little of him. So 
handsomely folding up her discourse, that his virtues are 
shewn outwards, and liis vices wrapped up in silence ; as 
counting it barbarism to throw dirt on his memory who 
hath moulds cast on Ms body.” 

Horses. — “These are men’s wings, wherewith they 
make such speed. A generous creatuin a liorse is, sensible 
in some sort of honour ; and made most handsome by that 
which defoims men most — pride.” 

Martyrdom. — “ Heai-t of oak hath sometimes warped 
a little in the scorching heat of persecution. Their want 
of true courage lierein cannot be excused. Yet many 
censure them for surrendering up their forts after a long 
siege, who would have yielded up tlieir own at the first 
summons. Oh ! there is more required to make one 
valiant, than to call Craumer or Jewel coward ; as if the 
fire in Smithfield had been no hotter than what is painted 
in the Book of Martyr.s.” 

Text of St. Paul. — “ St. Paul saith, let not the sun 
go down on your wwath, to carry news to the antipodes 
in another world of thy revengeful nature. Yet let us 
take the Apostle’s meaning rather than his words, with 
•all possible speed to depose our passion ; not understand- 
ing him so literally, that we may take leave to bo angrj' 
till sunset : then might our ivrath lengthen with the 
days; and men in Greenland, where the day lasts above 
a quarter of a year, have plentiful scope for revenge.”' 

* Thi<i whimsical prevention of a consequence which no one 
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Bkhoji Brownrig. — “He carried learning enough in 
nnmeraio about him in his pockets for any discoiu’se, and 
had much more at homo in his chests for. any serious 
dispute.” 

Modest Wa7it. — “Those thatrvith diligence fight against 
poverty, though neither conquer till death makes it a 
dru'ivn battle ; expect not but prevent them craving of 
thee ; for God forbid the heavens should neveF^rain, till 
the earth first opens her mouth ; seeing some grounds will 
sooner htrn than chap." 

Death-hed Temptations. — “ The devil is most busy on 
the last day of his term ; and a tenant to be outed cares 
not what mischief he doth.” 

Conversation. — “ Seeing we arc civilised Englishmen, 
let us not bo naked savages in our talk.” 

Wounded Soldier. — “ Halting is the stfiteliest march of 
a soldier ; and 'tis a brave sight to see the flesh of an 
ancient as torn as his colours.” 

Wat Tyler. — “A misogi-anunatist / if a good Greek 
word may be given to so barbarous a rebel.” 

Heralds. — “ Heralds new mmdd men’s names, — taking 
from them, adding to them, melting out all the liquid 
letters, torturing mutes to make them spe.ak, and making 
vowels dmnb, — to bring it to a fallacious homoiwmy at 
the last, that tlieir names may be the same ■noth tliose 
noble houses they pretend to.” 

Antiquarian Diligence. — “It is most worthy observa- 
tion, with what diligence he [Camden] inquired after 
ancient places, making hue and cry after many a city 
which was run awmy, and by certain marks and tokens 
pursuing to find it ; as by the situation on the Koman 
highways, by just distance from other ancient cities, by 

would have thought of deducing, — setting up an absurdnm on 
purpose to hunt it down, — ^placing guards .os it were at the very 
outposts of pobsihility, — gravely giving out haws to insanity .and 
prescribing moral fences to distempered intellects, could never 
have entered into a head less entertainingly constructed th.an that 
of Fuller, or Sir Thomas Browne, the very air of whoso style the 
conclusion of this pass.ago most aptiy imitates. 
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some affinity of name, by tradition of the inhabitants, by 
Roman coins digged up, and by some appearance of ruins. 
A broken imn is a whole evidence ; or an old gate still 
surviving, out of whieb the city is run out. Besides, 
commonly some new spruce town not far off is grown out 
of the ashes thereof, which yet hath so much natural 
affection as dutifully to own those reverend ruins for her 
mother.«s^ 

Ilenrif de Essex. — “He is too well known in our English 
Chronicles, being Baron of Raleigh, in Essex, and Heredi- 
tary Standard Bearer of England. It happened in the 
reign of this king [Henry II.] there was a fierce battle 
fought in Flintshire, at GoleahaU, between the English 
and 'Welsh, wherein this Henry de Essex animum et 
signum simvl abjecit, betwixt traitor and coward, cast 
away both his courage and banner together, occasioning 
a great overthrow of English. But he that had the 
baseness to do, had the boldness to deny the doing of so 
foul a fact ; until ho was challenged in combat by Robert 
de Mouiford, a knight, eye-witness thereof, and by him 
overcome in a duel. Whereupon bis large inheritance 
was confiscated to the king, and he himself, partly tJmtst, 
partly going into a convent, hid his head in a, cowl, 
under which, beticixt shame and sanctity, he blushed out 
the remainde}' of his li/e.”^ — Worthies. Article, “Bed- 
fordshire.” 

* The fine imagination of Fuller li-as done wliat might have been 
pronounced impossible ; it has given an interest, and a holy char- 
acter, to coward infamy. Nothing can be more beautiful than tho 
concluding account of the last days, and e.\-piatory retirement, of 
poor Henry do Essex. Tho address with which the whole of this 
little story is told is most consummate : the charm of it seems to 
consist in a perpetual balauco of antitheses not too violently opposed, 
and the consequent activity of mind in which the reader is kept : 

— “Betwi.vt tr.aitor and coward” — “baseness to do, boldness to 
deny” — “ partly thrust, partly going, into a convent” — “betwixt 
shame and sancity." The rc.ader by this artiOco is taken into a 
kind of partnership with the writer, — ^hhs judgment is exerched in 
settling tlio preponderance, — ^lie feels as if he were consulted as to 
the issue. But tho modem historian flings at once the dead 
w eight of his own judgment into tho scale, and settles the matter. 
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Sir Edward Harwood, Knt . — “ I have read of a bird, 
which liath a face lilce, and yet will prey upon, a man ; 
who coming to the water to drink, and &iding there by 
reilectiou, that he had killed one like himself, pineth 
away by degrees, and never afterwards enjoyeth itself.^ 
Such in some sort the condition of Sir Edward. This 
accident, that he had kitted one in a private qmrrel, put 
period to his carnal mirth, and was a covering ro^’kis eyes 
all the days of his life. No possible provocations could 
afterwards tempt him to a duel j and no wonder that 
one’s conscience loathed that whereof he had surfeited. 
He refused all challenges with more honour than others 
accepted them ; it being well known, that he would, set 
his foot as far in the face of his enemy as any man alive. 
— Worthies. Art. “Lincolnshire." 

Decayed Gentry . — “ It happened in the reign of King 
James, when Henry Earl of Huntingdon was Lieutenant 
of Leicestershire, that a labomrer’s son in that county 
was pressed into the wars ; as I take it, to go over with 
Coimt Mansfield. The old man at Leicester requested 
his sou might be discharged, as being the only staff of 
his age, who by his industry maintained him and his 
mother. The Earl demanded his name,- which the man 
for.a long time was loth to tell (as suspecting it a faidt 

^ I do not know where Fuller read of this bird ; but a more 
awful and affecting story, and moralising of a story, in ^Natural 
History, or rather in that Fabulous Natuml History, where poets 
,aud mythologists found the Phoenix and the Unicom, and ** other 
strange fowl,’* is nowhere extant. It is a fable which Sir ThoinM 
Browne, if he had heard of it, wonld have exploded among hi? 
\ulg;ar Errors ; but the delight which he would have talren in the 
diseasing of its probabilities, would have shown that the truth of 
though tlie avowed object of liis search, was not so much 
the motive which put him upon the investigation, as those hidden 
alSnities and poetical analogies, — those essential verities iu the 
application of strange fable, which made him linger with such 
reluctant delay among the last fading lights of popular tradition ; 
and not seldorn to conjure up a superstition, that had been long 
extinct, from its dusty grave, to inter it himself with greater 
ceremoule*? and solemnities ofburuil. 
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for so poor a man to confess the trutli), at last he told 
his name was Hastings. “Cousin Hastings,” said the 
Earl, “we cannot all be top branches of the tree, though 
we all spring from the same root ; your son, my kinsman, 
shall not be pressed.” So good was the meeting of 
modesty in a poor, wth courtesy in an honom-able person, 
and gentry I believe in both. And I have reason to 
believe |3?at some who justly own the surnames and 
blood of Bohuns, Mortimers, and Plantagenets (though 
ignorant of their own extractions), are hid in the heap of 
common people, where they find that under a thatched 
cottage, which some of their ancestors could not enjoy in 
a leaded castle, — contentment, with quiet and seemity.” 
— Worthies. Art., “ Of Shire-Beeves or Shirifles.” 

Tenderness of Conscience in a Tradesman . — “ Thomas 
Curson, bom in Allhallows, Lombard Street, armourer, 
dwelt without Bishopsgate. It happened that a stage- 
player borrowed a rusty musket, which had lam long 
legor in his shop : now though his part were comicid, he 
therewith acted an unexpected tragedy, killing one of the 
standers by, the gun casually going off on the stage, 
which he suspected not to be charged. 0 the difference 
of divers men in the tenderness of their consciences j some 
are scarce touched with a wound, whilst others are wounded 
Avith a touch therem. This poor armourer was highly 
afiiicted therewith, though done against his will, yea 
without his knowledge, in his absence, by another, out of 
mere chance. Hereupon he resolved to give all his 
estate to pious uses ; no sooner had ho gotten a round 
sum, but presently he posted with it in his apron to the 
Court of Aldermen, and was in pain till by their direction 
he had settled it for the relief of poor in his own and 
other parishes, and disposed of some hundreds of pounds 
accordingly, as I am credibly informed by the then 
churchwardens of the said parish. Thus as he conceived 
himself casually (though at a great distance) to have 
occasioned the death of one, be was the immediate and 
direct cause of giving a comfortable living to many.” 
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Burning of WkUijfe’s Body hy Order of the Council of 
Constance. — “ Hitherto [a.D. 1428] the corpse of Jolm 
Wickliffe had quietly slept in his grave about forty-one 
years after bis death, till his body was reduced to bones, 
a!id his bones almost to dust. For though the earth in 
the chancel of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, where ho 
was interred, hath not so quick a, digestion nath the eai'lh 
of Aceldama, to consume flesh in twenty-four "^isurs, yet 
such the appetite thereof, and all other English graves, 
to leave small reversions of a body after so many years. 
But now such the spleen of the Couneil of Constance, as 
they not only ciuscd his memory as dying an obstinate 
heretic, but ordered that his bones (with this charitable 
caution, — if it may bo discerned from the bodies of other 
faithfid people) to be taken out of the ground, and thrown 
far off from any Christian braial. In obedience here- 
unto, Rich. Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, Diocesan of 
Lutterworth, sent his officers (vultures with a quick sight, 
scent, at a dead carcase) to ungrave him. Accordingly 
to Lutterworth they come, Siunner, Commissary, Official, 
Chancellor, Proctors, Doctors, and their servants (so that 
the remnant of the body would not hold out a bone 
amongst so many hands), take what was left out of the 
grave, and biunt them to ashes, and cast them into 
Swft, a neighbouring brook, nmning hard by. 2Yius this 
hrooh has conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, 
Severn into the narrow seas, they into the main ocean; 
and thus the ashes of Wickliffe are the emblem of his 
doctrine, which, now is dispersed all the world over .”^ — 
Church History. 

^ The coiicludiiis; period of thU most lively narrative I will not 
call a conceit : it ie one of the grandest conceptions I ever met 
with. One feels the ashes of Wicldifl'a gliding aw.ay out of the 
1‘e.ach of the Sumners, Commissaries, Officials, Proctors, Doctors, 
and all the puddering rout of executioners of the impotent r-ege of ' 
the baffled Council : from Srvift into Avon, from Avon into Severn, 
from Severn into the narrow seas, from the harrow sc-ns into tiie 
main ocean, where they hecomo the emhlem of his doctrine, “dis- 
persed ail the world over,** HaiulePs tracing the hody of Cmsirr 
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to the clay that stops a heer-barrel, is a no less curious pursuit 
of “ruined mortality but it is in an inverso ratio to this : it 
degrades and saddens ns, for one part of our nature at least ; but 
this o-vpands the whole of our nature, and gives to the body a sort 
of ubiquity, — a diffusion, as far as the actions of its partner can 
have reiich or iulluenco. 

I have seen this passage smiled at, and set down as a qu.aint 
conceit of old Fuller. But what is not a conceit to those who read 
it in a temper different from that in which the writer composed it ? 
The mos^^Bthetio parts of poetry to cold tempers seem and are 
nonsense, as divinity was to the Greeks foolishness. When Richard 
II., meditating on his own utter annihilation as to royalty, cries 
out, 

** O that I were a mockery klnj; of snow, 

To melt beforo the auti of Bohngbroke," 

if wo have been going on pace for pace with the passion beforo, 
this sudden conversion of a strong-felt metaphor into something to 
bo actu.al]y realised in nature, like that of Jeremi.ib, “Oh ! that 
my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears," is strictly 
and strikingly natural ; but come unprep.".red upon it, and it is a 
conceit : and so is a "head" turned into “waters.” 



ON THE 


GENIUS AND CHAEACTEE OE HOGAETH ; 

^V^TH SOME IIEM.VEKS Oif A I’ASSAGE IK THE ■WRITINGS 
, OF THE HITE MR. BARRY. 

One of the earliest and noblest enjoymente I had when a 
boy was in the contemplation of those capital prints by 
Hogarth, the JECarlot’a and Sal:e's Progresses, which, 
along with some others, hung upon the walls of a great 

hall in an old-fashioned house in shire, and seemed 

the solitary tenants (with myself) of that antiquated and 
life-deserted apartment. 

Recollection of the manner in lyhich those jirints used 
to affect me, has often made mo wonder, when I have 
heard Hogarth described as a mere comic painter, as one 
whose chief ambition was to raise a laugh. To deny 
that there are throughout the prints which I have men- 
tioned circumstances introduced of a laughable tendency, 
would be to run counter to the common notions of man- 
kind ; but to suppose that in their ruling character they 
appeal chiefly to the risible facidty, and not fimt and 
foremost to the very heart of man, its best and most 
serious feelings, would be to mistake no less grossly their, 
aim and purpose. A set of severer Satires (for they 
are not so much Comedies, which they have been likened 
to, as they are strong and masculine Satires) less mingled 
with auy thing of mere fun, were never written upon 
paper, or graven upon copper. They resemble Juvenal, 
or tlie satiric touches in fiinon of Athens. 
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I was pleased with the reply of a gentleman, who being 
asked which book he esteemed most in his library, 
answered, — “Shakspere being asked which he esteemed 
iie.xt beat, replied — “Hogarth." .His graphic represen- 
tations are indeed books : they have the teeming, fruitful, 
suggestive meaning of words. Other pictures wo look 
■ at, — his prints we read. 

In of this parallel, I have sometimes enter- 

tained myself with comparing the Tiinon of Athens of 
Shakspere (which I have just mentioned) and Hogarth’s 
Make’s Progress together. The story, the moral, in both 
is nearly the same. The wjld course of riot and extrava- 
gance, ending in the one with driving the Prodigal from 
the society of men into the solitude of the deserts, and in 
the other with conducting the Eake through his several 
stages of dissipation into the still more complete desola- 
tions of the mad-house, in the play and in the picture are 
described with almost equal force and nature. The levee 
of the Kake, which forms the subject of the second plate 
in the series, is almost a transcript of Timon’s levee in 
the opening scene of that play. We find a dedicating 
poet, and other simOar characters, in both. 

The concluding scene in the Make’s Progress is perhaps 
superior to the last scenes of Timon. If we seek for 
something of kindred excellence in poetry, it must be in 
the scenes of Dear’s beginning madness, where the King 
and the Fool and the Tom-o’-Bedlam conspire to produce 
such a medley of mirth checked by misery, and misery 
rebuked by mirth; where the society of those “strange 
bed-fellows” which- misfortunes have brought Lear ac- 
quainted with, so finely sets forth the destitute state of 
the monarch, while the luuatic bans of the one, and the 
disjointed sayings and -wild but pregnant allusions of the 
other, so wonderfully sympathise with that confusion, 
which they seem to assist in the production of, in the 
senses of that “ child-changed father.” 

In the scene in Bedlam, which terminates the Make’s 
Progress, we find the same assortment of the ludicrous 
T 
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witli the terrible. Here is desperate madness, the over- 
turning of originally strong thinking faculties, at which 
we shudder, as we contemplate the duration and pressure 
of affliction which it must have asked to destroy such a 
building; — and here is the gradual hurtless lapse into 
idiocy, of faculties, which at their best of times never 
having been strong, we look upon the consiunmation of 
their decay with no more of pity than is couiigtent with 
a smile. The mad taylor, the poor driveller that has 
gone out of his wits (and truly he appears to have had 
no great journey to go to get pa.st their confines) for the 
love of Ghamiing Beity Careless , — these half-laughable, 
scarce-pitiable objects take off from' the horror which the 
principal figure would of itself raise, at the same time 
that they assist the feeling of the scene by contributing 
to the general notion of its sirbject 

Madness, tbou cliaos of tlie brain, 

Wliat art, tliat pleasure giv’st, and pain ? 

Tymauy of Fancy’s reign I , 

Mechanic Paiioy, that can build 
Vas>t labyrinths and mazes wild, . 

■With rule disjointed, shapeless measure. 

Fill’d with horror, fill’d with pleasure ! 

Shapes of horror, that would even 
Cast doubts of mercy upon heaven. 

Shapes of pleasure, that, but seen, 

Would split the shaking sides of spleen. * 

Is it. carrying the spirit of comparison to excess to 
remark, that in' the poor kneeling weeping female, who 
accompanies her seducer" in his sad decay, there is some- 
thing analogous to Kent, or Cains, as he delights rather 
to be called, in Lear , — the noblest pattern of virtue 
which even Shakspere has conceived; — rvho follows his 
royal master in banishment, that had pronounced his 
banishment, and forgetfid at once of his wrongs and 
dignities, taking on himself the disguise of a menial, 
retains his fidelity to the figure, his loyalty to the carcase, 
the shadow, the shell and empty husk of Lear 1 

' liinea inscribed under the plate. 
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In the perus-il of a book, or of a picture, much of the 
impression which we receive depends upon the habit of 
mind which we bring with us to such penisaL The same 
circumstance may make one person laugh, which shall 
render another very serious ; or in the same person the 
first impression may be corrected by after-thought. The 
misemployed incongruous characters at tlie llarlot’s 
Funeral , superficial inspection, provoke to laughter; 
but when wo iiave sacrificed the first emotion to levity, 
a very ditforent frame of mind succeeds, or the painter 
has lost half his purjwsc. I never look at that wonderful 
assemblage of depraved beings, who, without a grain of 
reverence or pity in their perverted minds, are ])erforming 
the sacred exteriors of duty to the relics of their deiJorteJ 
partner in folly, but I am as much moved to sympathy 
fi'oin the very want of it in them, as I should be by the 
finest representation of a virtuous death-bed surrounded 
by real mpurners, pious children, weeping friends, — per- 
haiis tnore by the very coutfast. What rcileetious docs 
it not awake, of the dreadful heartless state in which the 
creature (a female too) must have lived, who in death 
wants tho accompaniment of one gemuno tear. That 
wretch who is removing the litl of the collin to giiro ujwn 
the corpse udth a face which indicates a perfect ne;;ation 
of all goodness or woimmhood — tho hyiiocrite jurson and 
his dciniue p-irtiier — all the fiendish group — to a thonglit- 
fnl mind present a mural emblem more, ulfectiug than if 
tho poor friendless aircii.se bad been depicted !is thrown 
out to the woods, where wolves Imd msLted at its 
obsetpiie.s, itself umiishiug forth its own funeral hufjuer. 

It is etisy to laugh at such incongnuties as me met 
together in this picture, — iucoiigruous objects Icing of 
the very essence of laughter, — hut stirely the laugh is tar 
different in Us kind fiuiu that tUougtitls.i.s =j,ccies to 
which wo are moved by mere firco uitd gnitc.^pc. Wc 
laugh when Fenliiumd Couut Fathuia, at titc first sicfii 
of the white cliffs of BriUiiu, fccLs Ids hc.irt ;.caru vrith 
filial fondness towiods tho laud of I'.is i.rvgtuitor.-v, 'i iia-h 
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lie is coming to lleece aud plunder, — we smile at tbe 
exquisite irony of tlio passage, — but if we are not led ou 
by such passages to some more salutary feeling than 
laughter, we arc very negligent perusers of them in book 
or picture. 

It is the fiishiou with those who cry up the great 
Historical School in this country, at the head of which 
Sir J oshua Reynolds is placed, to exclude H6gs;:th from 
that school, sia an artist of an inferior and vrdgar class. 
Those persons seem to me to confound the painting of 
subjects in common or vulgar life with the being a vulgar 
artist. The quantity of thought which Hogarth crowds 
into every picture, would alone mivulgarise every subject 
which ho might choose. Let us take the lowest of his 
subjects, the print called Gin Lane. Hero is plenty of 
poverty and low stuff to disgust upon a superficial view ; 
and accordingly, a cold spectator feels himself immediately 
disgusted and repelled. I have seen many turn away 
from it, not being able to bear it. The same persons 
would perhaps have looked with great complacency upon 
Poussin’s celebrated picture of the Plague at Atliens.'^ 
Disease and Death aud bewUderiug Terror, in Athenian 
gannents are endurable, and come, as the delicate critics 
express it, within tlio “limits of pleasurable sensation." 
But the scenes of their own St. Giles’, delineated by their 
owu countryman, are too shocking to think , of. Yet if 
we could abstract our minds from the fascinating coloiu's 
of the pictme, and forget the coarse execution (in some 
respects) of the print, intended as it was to be a cheap 
plate, accessible to the poorer sort of people, for whose 
instruction it was done, I think wo could have no hesita- 
tion ill conferring the iialm of superior genius upon 
Hogarth, comparing this work of his with Poussin’s 
picture. There is more of, imagination in it — that power 
which draws nil things to one, — which malces things 
animate and inauimate, beings with their attributes. 


' At tlic lata Hr. Hope’s, iu CavendEli Square. 
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subjects and their accessories, take one colour, and serve 
to one effect. Everj' thing in the print, to use a vulgar 
expression, tells. Every part is full of “strange images 
of death." It is perfectly amazing and astounding to 
look at. Not only the two prominent figures, the woman 
and the half-dead man, which are as terrible as any thing 
which hlichael Angelo ever drew, but every thing else in 
the prin4»’ ‘Contributes to bewilder and stupefy, — the 
very houses, as I heard a friend of mine express it, 
tumbling all about in various directions, seem drunk — 
seem absolutely reeling from tlie eflect of that diabolical 
spirit of frenzy which goes forth over the whole com- 
position. — To show the poetical and almost prophetical 
conception in the artist, one little circumstance may serve. 
Not content with the dying and de.'id figures, which he 
has strewed in profusion over the proper scene of the 
action, he shews you what (of a kindred nature) is passing 
beyond it. Close by the shell, in which, by tlie direction 
of the parish beadle, a man is depositing his wife, is an 
old wall, which, partaking of the universal decay around 
it, is tumbling to pieces. Through a gap in this wall 
are seen three figures, which appear to make a part in 
some funeral procession which is passbg by on the other 
side of the wall, out of the sphere of the composition. 
This extending of the interest beyond the hoimds of the 
subject could only have been conceived by a great genius. 
Shakspere, in bis description of the painting of the Trojan 
War, in his Tarquln and Lucrece, h.as introduced a similar 
device, where the painter made a part stand for the 
■whole : — 

For much imaginary -work was there, 

Conceit deceitful, so compact, so kind. 

That for Achilles’ imago stood his spear. 

Grip’d in an armed hand ; Iiimself beliind 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind : 

A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head. 

Stood for the whole to bo imagined. 

This he well calls {maginarj/icork, where the spectator 
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must meet the artist in his conceptions- half way ; and it 
is peculiar to the confidence of high genius alone to trust 
so much to spcctiitors or readers. Lesser artists shew 
evci-y thing distinct and full, as they require an object to 
be made out to themselves before they can comprehend it. 

^^^len I think of the power displayed in this (I will 
not hesitate to say) sublime print, it seems to me the 
extreme narrowness of system alone, and of thsS rage for 
classification, by which, in matters of taste at least, we 
.are perpetually perplexing instead of .arranging our ide,as, 
that would make us concede to the work of Poussin 
above mentioned, and deny to this of Hogarth, the name 
of a grand serious composition. 

We are for ever deceiving ourselves with names and 
theories. We call on.e man a gre.at historical painter, 
beesmso he has taken for his subjects kings or great men, 
.or transactions over which time has thrown a grandeur. 
We term another the p.ninter of common life, and set 
liim down in our minds for an artist of. an inferior class, 
without reflecting whether the quantity of thought shetvn 
by the latter may not much more than level the distinc- 
tion which their mere choice of subjects may seem to 
place between them ; or whether, in fact, from that very 
common life a great artist may not c.xtract .as deep an 
interest as .another man from that which wo .are pleased 
to call history. 

I entertain the highest respect for the talents and 
virtues of Eeynolds, but I do not like that his reputation 
should overshadow and stifle the merits of such a m.an 
as Hogarth, nor that to mere n.ames and classifications 
we should be content to B.acrifice one of the greatest 
ornaments of England, 

I would ask the most enthusiastic admirer of Eeynolds, 
whether, in the coimteuauces of his StariiiffanCi Grinning 
Despair, which he has given us, for the faces of Hgolino 
and dying Beaiifort, there be anything comparable to the 
expression which Hogarth has put into the face of his 
broken-down i-ake in the last plate but one of the ifa/ic’s 
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Progress,^ where a letter from the manager is brought to 
him to say that his play “ will not do 1 ” Here all is easy, 
natural, undistorted, but withal what a mass ’ of woe is 
here accumulated ! — the long history of a mis-spent life is 
compressed info the countenance as plainly as the series 
of plates before had told it ; here is no attempt at Gor- 
gonian looks which are to freeze the beholder, no grinning 
at the auli^ue bed-posts, no face-making, or consciousness 
of the presence of spectators in or out of the pictme, but 
grief kept to a man’s self, a face, retiring from notice rvitii 
the shame which- great anguish sometimes brings with it, 
— a final leave taken of hope, — the coming on of vacancy 
and stupefaction,— a beginning alienation of mind looking 
like tranquillity. Here is matter, for the mind of the 
beholder to feed on for the hour together, — matter to 
feed and fertilise the mind. It is too real to admit 
one thought about the power of the artist who did it, 
— "When we compare the expression iu subjects which 
so fairly admit of comparison, and find the superi- 
ority so clearly to remain with Hogarth, shall the mere 
contemptible difference of the- scene of it being laid in 
the one case in our Fleet or Sing's Bench Prison, and 
iu the other in the State Prison of Pisa, or the bedroom 
of a c.ardinal, or that the subject of the oue has never 
heeu authenticated, and the other is matter of history, — 
so weigh down the real points of the comparison, as to 
induce us to rank the artist who has chosen the one 
scene or subject (though confessedly inferior in that 
which constitutes the soul of liis art) in a class from 
which we exclude the better genius (who has happened to 
make choice of the other) with something like disgrace 12 

' The first perhaps in all Hogarth for serious expression. That 
which comes next to it, I think, is tlie jaded raomiug countenance 
of the dehaucheo iu the second plate of the Marriage Alamotie, 
which lectures on the v.auity of pleasure as audibly as any thing in 
Ecclesiastes. 

^ Sir Joiihua Keynolds, somewhere in his lectures, speaks of the 
presunvplion. of Hogarth iu attempting the grand stylo in p.aint-. 
ing, by which ha means his choice of certain Scripture subjects. 
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The Boys wider Demoniacal Possession of Kaphael 
and Dominiebino, by wliat law of classification are wo 
bound to assign them to belong to the great style in 
painting, and to degrade into an inferior class the Eake 
of Hogai'th when he is the Madman in the Bedlam 
scene 1 I am sure he is far more impressive than either. 
It is a face which no one that has seen can easily forget. 
There is the stretch of human suffering to .thas utmost 
endurance, severe bodily pain brought on by strong 
mental agony, the frightful obstinate laugh of madness, — 
yet all so unforced and natimil, that those who never were 
witness to madness in real life, think they see nothing 
but what is familiar to them in this face. Here are no 
tricks of distortion, nothing but the natm-al face of agony. 
This is high tragic painting, and we might as well deny 
to Shakapere the honours of a great tragedian, because 
he has interwoven scenes of mirth rvith the serious business 
of his plays, as refuse to Hogarth the same praise for 
the two concluding scenes of the Pahe's Progress, because 
of the Comic Lunatics^ which he has thrown into the 

Hogarth’s excursions into Holy Land were not very numerous, 
hut what he has left ua in this kind have at least this merit, that 
they have expression of some sort or other in tliem, — the Child 
Hoses he/ore JPharaoh's Daughter, for in.st.auco : which is more than 
can he soid of Sir Joshua Beynold's Repose in Dggpt, painted for 
Mockliu’s Bible, where for a Madonna he has substituted a sleepy, 
insensible, nnmotherly girl, one so little worthy to have been 
selected as the Mother of the Saviour, that she seems to have neither 
heart nor feeling to entitle her to become a. mother at all. But 
indeed the race of Virgin Slary painters seems to have been cut up, 
root and branch, at the Beformation. Our artists are too good 
Protestants to give life to that admirable commixture of maternal 
tendemo-ss with reverential awe and wonder approaching to worship, 
with whidi the Virgin' Mothers of L. da Vinci and Eaphael (them- 
selves by their divine eountenances inviting men to worship) con- 
template the union of the two natures in the person of their 
Heaven-born Infant. 

' There ore of madmen, as there are of tame, 

AU-humour’d not alike. We have here some 
So apish and fantastic, play with a fejithor ; 

And though ’twould griovo a soul to sec God’s image 
So hlemish’d and defac’d, yet do they act 
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one, or tho Alchymi.st that he has introduced in the other, 
who is paddling in tlie coals of Iris furnace, keeping alive 
the flames of vain hope within the very walls of the 
prison to which the vanity has conducted him, which have 
taught the darker lesson of extinguished hope to the 
desponding figure who is the principal person of the 
scene. 

It im tiie force of these kindly admixtures, which 
assimilates the scenes of Hogarth and of Shakspere to 
the drama of real life, where no such thing as pure 
tragedy is to bo found; but merriment and infelicity, 
ponderous crime and feather-light vanitj', like twi-formed 
births, disagreeing complexions of one intertexture, per- 
petually unite to shew forth motley spectacles to the 
world. Then it is that the poet or painter shews his 
art, when in the selection of these comic a^'uncts he 
chooses such circumstances as shall relieve, contrast with, 
or fall into, laithont forming a violent opposition to, his 
principal object. Who sees not that the Grave-digger 
in Hamlet, the Fool in Lear, have a kind of correspond- 
ency to, and fall in with, the subjects which they seem 
to interrupt, while the comic stuff in Venice Preserved, 
and the doggerel nonsense of the Cook and his poisoning 
associates in the Polio of Beaumont and Fletcher, are 
pure, irrelevant, impertinent discords, — os bad as the 
quarrelling dog and cat under the table of the Lord and 
the Disciples at Dmmaus of Titian 1 

Not to tire the re.ader with perpetual reference to 
prints which he m.ay not be fortimate enough to possess, 
it may be sufficient to remark, that the same tragic cast 
of expression and incident, blended in some instances with 
a greater alloy of comedy, characterises his other great 
work, the Marriage Alamode, as well as those less elabor- 

Such antic and such pretty lun.acies, 

That, spite of sorrow, they will make you smile. 

Others again wo have, like angry lions, 

Fierce as wild hulls, untamable as flies. 


Honest llViore. 
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ate exertions of Ins genius, ttie prints called Indiuiry and 
Idleness, the Dklml Poet, etc., forming, •erith the Harlots 
and Ralce’s Progresses, the most considerable if not the 
largest class of his productions, — enough smrely to rescue 
Hogarth from the imputation of being a mere buffoon, 
or one whose general aim Avas only to shalce the sides. • 

There remains a A'ery nnmerous class of his perform- 
ances, the object of which must be confessed Tt» prin- 
cipally comic. But in all of them will be found something 
to distinguish them from the droll productions of Buubury 
and others. They have this difference, that we do not 
merely laugh at, we are led into long trains of reflection 
by them. In this respect they resemble the characters of 
Chaucer’s Pilgrims, which hare strokes of humour in 
them enough to designate them for the most part as comic, 
but our strongest feeling still is wonder at the compre- 
hensiveness of genius which could crowd, as poet and 
painter have done, into one small canvas so many diverse 
yet co-operating materials. 

The faces of Hogarth have not a mere momentary 
interest, as in caricatures, or those grotesque physiognomies 
which we sometimes catch a glance of in the street, and, 
struck with their whimsicality, wish for a pencil and the 
power to sketch them down ; and forget them again as 
rapidly, — but they are permanent abiding ideas. Not 
the sports of nature, but her necessary eternal classes. 
We feel that we cannot part with any of them, lest a 
link ^ould be broken. 

It is worthy of observation, that he has seldom drawn 
a mean or insignificant countenance.^ Hogarth’s mind 
was eminently reflective ; and, as it has been well observed 
of Shakspere, that he has transfused his own poetical 

A If there are any of that description, they are in his StroUinff 
Players, a print which has been cried up by Lord Orford as tlie 
richest of his productions, and it may he, for what I know, in tho 
mere lumber, the properUes, and dead furniture of the scene, hut 
‘ in living character and expression it is (for Hogarth) lamentably 
poor and wanting ; it is perhaps the only one of his performances 
at which wo have a right to feel disgusted. 
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character into the persons of his drama (they are all 
more or less jjocls) Hogarth, has impressed a thinJchu/ 
character upon the persons of his canras. This remark 
must not be taken universall 3 '. The exquisite idiotism 
of the little gentleman in the bag and sword heating his 
drum in the print of the Enraged Musician, would of 
itself rise up against so sweeping an assertion. But I 
think «t ’Vill be found to be true of the generality of 
his countenances. The knife-grinder and Jew flute-player 
ill the plate just mentioued may serve as instances instead 
of a thous.aud. They have intense thinking faces, though 
the purpose to which they are subservient by no means 
required it ; but indeed it seems as if it was painful to 
Hogarth to contemplate mere vacancy or insignificance. 

This reflection of the artist’s own intellect from the 
faces of his charactera, is one reason why the works of 
Hogarth, so much more than those of any other artist are 
objects of meditation. Our intellectual natures love 
the mirror which gives them back their own likenesses. 
The mental eye will not bend long with delight upon 
vacancy. 

Another line of eternal separation between Hogarth 
and the common painters of droll or burlesque subjects, 
w’ith whom he is often confounded, is the sense of. beauty, 
which-, in the most unpromising subjects seems never 
wholly to have deserted him. “ Hogarth himself,” says 
3fr. Coleridge,! from ^-Jioin I have borrowed this observa- 
tion, speaking of a scene which took place at Hatzeburg, 

“ never drew a more ludicrous distortion, both of attitude 
and physiognomy', than this effect occasioned : nor was 
there wanting beside it one of those beautiful female faces 
which the same Hogarth, m w/iom the satirist never 
exthiguLshed that love ofleauty which belonged to him as 
a poet, so often and so gladly introduces as the central 
figmre in a crowd of humorous deformities, which figure 
(slich is the power of true genius) neither acts nor is 
meant to act as a contrast : but diffuses through all, and 
1 TJte Friend, Mo. XVI. 
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over each of the group, a spirit of reconciliation and 
human kindness ; and even when the attention is no 
longer consciously directed to the cause of this feeling, 
still blends its tenderness with our laughter : and thus 
prevents the instructive merriment at the whims of nature, 
or the foibles or humours of our fellow-men, from degener- 
ating into the heart-poison of contempt or haired.” To 
the beautiful females in Hogarth, which Mr. 'S. has 
pointed out, might be added, the frequent introduction of 
children (which Hogarth seems to have taken a particular 
delight in) into his pieces. They have a singular effect 
in giving tranquillity and a portion of their own innocence 
to the subject. The baby riding in its mother’s lap in 
the March to Finchley (its careless innocent face placed 
directly behind the intriguing time-furrowed countenance 
of the treason-plotting French priest) perfectly sobers the 
whole of that tumultuous scene. The boy mourner wind- 
ing up his top -with so much unpretending insensibility 
in the plate of the Harlot's Funeral (the only thing in 
that assembly that is not a hypocrite) quiets and soothes 
the mind that has been disturlkd at the sight of so much 
depraved man and woman kind. 

I had written thus far, when I met with a passage in 
the writings of the late Mr. Barry, which, as it falls in 
with the vulgar notion respecting Hogarth, which this 
Essay has been employed in combating, I shall take the 
liberty to transcribe, with such remarlcs as may suggest 
themselves to me in the transcription; referring the 
reader for a full answer to tliat which has gone before. 

“ Notwithstanding Hogarth’s merit does undoubtedly entitle 
him to an honourable place among the artists, and tliat his little 
compositions, considered, as so many dramatic representations, 
aboiinding with humour, character, and extensive observations on 
the various incidents of low, faulty, and vicious life, are very 
ingeniously brought together, and frequently tell their own story 
with more facility than is often found in many of the elevated and 
more noble inventions of Kafaelle, and other gre.at men ; yet it 
must be honestly confessed, that in what is called knowledge of 
the flgwe, foreigners have justly observed, that Hogarth is often 
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bO raw aud uufonued, as hardly to deserve the uame of au artist. 
But this capital defect is uot ofteu perceivable, as eramplos of the 
naked and of elevated nature but rarely occur in his suhject», 
which are for the most part filled with cliaracters that in their 
nature tend to deformity ; besides, his figures are small, and the 
junctures, aud other dilliculties of drawing that might occur in 
their limbs, are artfully coucealed with their clothes, rags, etc. 
But what would atone for all his defects, even if they were twice 
told, is his admirable fund of invention, over inexhaustible in its 
resource*; dud his satyr, which is alw.iys sharp and pertuieut, aud 
often highly moral, was (except in a few instances, where he 
weakly and meanly suffered his integrity to give way to his envy) 
seldom or never employed in a dishonest or unmanly way. Hogarth 
has been ofteu imitated in his satirical vem, sometimes m his 
humorous ; but very few have attempted to rival him in his 
moral walk. The lide of art pursued % my very ingenious pre- 
decessor and brother academician, Jfr. Penny, is quite distinct 
from that of Hogarth, aud is of a much more delicate aud supeiior 
relish ; he attempts tho heart, and reaches it, whilst Hogarth's 
general ahu is only to shako the sides ; in other respects no com- 
parison can be thought of, as Mr. Penny has all that knowledge of 
the figure aud academical skill, which the other wanted. As to Mr. 
Bunbury, who had so happily succeeded in tho vein of humour ami 
caricature, he has for some time past altogether relinquished it, 
for the more amiable pursuit of beautiful nature : this, indeed, is 
not to be wondered at, when wo recollect that he has, in JIrs. 
Bunbury, so admirable au exemplar of tlio most finished grace and 
beauty continually at liis elbow. But (to say all that occurs to 
mo on this subject) perhaps it may bo reasonably doubted, whether 
tho being much conversant with Hogarth’s method of e.xposiug 
meanness, deformity, aud vice, in many of his works, is not rather 
a dangerous, or, at least, a worthless pursuit; which, if it does 
not find a false relish and a love of and search after satyr and 
huffoouery iu the spectator, is at least uot unlikely to give him 
one. Life is short ; and tho little leisure of it is much better laid 
out upon that species of art which is employed about the .amiable 
and tho admirable, as it is more likely to bo attended witli better 
and nobler consequences to ourselves. These two pursuits in art 
may bo comp.ared with two sets of peopio with whom wo might 
associate ; if we give ourselves up to the Foots, tho Keurioks, etc., 
wo shall he continually busied and paddling in whatever is ridicu- 
lous, faulty, and vicious in life; whereas there are thoso to ho 
found, with whom we should be iu tho constant pursuit and study 
of all that gives a value and a dignity to human imture. ” [Account 
of a Series of Pictures in the Great Room of tho Society of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, at the Adelphi, by James Barry, 

B. A. Professor of Painting to the Roj'al Academy; reprinted in 
the last quarto edition of his worts.] 
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“ it must 1)8 honestly confessed, that in wliat is called 

knowledge of tho figure, foreigners have justly observed,” etc. 

It is a secret well known to the professors of the art 
and mystery of criticism, to insist upon what they do not 
find in a man’s works, and to pass over in silence what 
they do. That Hogarth did not draw the naked figure 
so well as Michael Angelo might bo allowed, especially 
as “ examples of the naked,” as Mr. Barry acknowledges, 
“ rarely (he might almost have said never) occur in Ms 
subjects and that liis figures under their draperies do 
not discover all the fine graces of an Antinous or an 
Apollo, may be conceded likewise ; perhaps' it was more 
suitable to his purpose to represent the average foi-ms of 
mankind in the mediocrity (as Mr. Burke expresses it) 
of the age in which ho lived : but that his figures in 
general, and ux his best subjects, are so glaringly incorrect 
as is here insinuated, I dare trust my own eye so far as 
positively to deny the fact. And there is one part of tho 
figure in which Hogarth is allowed to have excelled, which 
these foreigners seem to have overlooked, or perhaps 
calculating' from its proportion to the whole (a seventh 
or an eighth, I forget which) deemed it of trifling import- 
ance ; I mean the human face ; a small part, reckoning 
by geo^aphical inches, in the map of man’s body, but 
here it is that the painter of exj)ression must condense 
the wonders of his skill, even at the expense of neglecting 
the “jonotiues and other difficulties of drawing, in the 
limbs,” which it must be a cold eye that in the interest- 
so strongly demanded by Hogarth’s countenances, has 
leisure to survey and censure. ; 

“The line of art pursued by my very ingenious predecessor and 
brother academician. Hr, Fenny.” 

The. first impression caused in me by reading this 
passage, was an eager desire to know who this Mr. Penny 
was. This great surpasser of Hogarth in the “ delicacy 
of his relish,” and the’ “line which ho pursued,” where is 
he, what are his works, what has he to shew 1 In vain 
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I tried to recollect, till by happily putting the question 
to a friend who is more conversant iu the works of the 
illustrious obscure than myself, I learned that he was the 
painter of a JDeatk of Wolfe which missed the prize the 
j'ear that the celebrated picture of AVest on the same 
subject obtained it ; that he also made a picture of the 
Marquis of Granby relieving a Sick Soldier ; moreover, 
that hi^was the inventor of two pictures of Suspended 
and Sestored Animation, which I now remember to have 
seen in the Exhibition some years since, and the prints 
from which are still extant in good men’s houses. This 
then I suppose is the hue of subjects iu which Mr.. Penny 
was so much superior to Hogarth. I confess I am not 
of that opinion. The relieving of poverty by the purse, 
and the restoring a yoimg mau to his parents by using 
the methods prescribed by the Humane Society, are 
doubtless very amiable subjects, pretty things to teach 
the first rudiments of humanity j they amoimt to about 
as much instruction as the stories of good boys that give 
away their custards to poor beggar-boys in childreu's 
books. But, good God ? is this tnilk for babes to be set 
up in opposition to Hogarth’s moral scenes, his stmtg 
meat for men i As well might we prefer the fulsome 
verses upon their own goodness, to which the gentlemen 
of the Literary Fund anuually sit still with such shameless 
patience to listen, to the satires of Juvenal and Persius ; 
because the former are full of tender images of AForth 
relieved by Charity, and Charity stretching out her hand 
to rescue sinking Genius, and the theme of the -latter is 
men’s crimes and follies wth their black consequences — 
forgetful meanwhile of those strains of moral pathos, those 
sublime heart-touches, which these poets (in them chiefly 
shewing themselves poets) are perpetually darting across 
the otherwise appalling gloom of their subject — con- 
solatory remembrancers, when their pictures of guilty 
mankind have made us even to despair for our species, 
that there is such a thing as virtue aud moral dignity in 
the world, that her unquenchable spark is not utterly out 
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— refreshing admonitions, to which we turn for shelter 
from the too great heat and asperity of the general satire. 

And is there notliing analogous to this in Hogarth 1 
nothing which “attempts and reaches the heart?" — no 
aim heyond that of “ shaking the sides ?” — If the kneeling 
ministering female in the last scene of the Jiiiie's Fror/ress, 
the BecUam scene, of which I have spoken before, and 
have dared almost to parallel it with the most ijbsolute 
idea of Virtue which Shakspere has left us, be not enough 
to disprove the assertion ; if the sad endings of the 
Harlot and the Rake, the passionate heart-bleeding en- 
treaties for forgiveness which the adulterous wife is pouring 
forth to her assassinated and dying lord in the last scene 
but one of the Marriage Alamode, — if these be not 
things to touch the heart, and dispose the mind to a 
meditative tenderness : is tliere nothing sweetly concilia- 
tory in the mild, patient face and gesture with which the 
wife seems to aUay and ventilate the feverish, irritated 
feelings of her poor, poverty-distracted mate (the true 
copy of the genus in-iiabile) in the print of the Disirest 
Poet f or if an image of maternal love be required, where 
shall we find a sublimcr view of it than in that aged 
woman in Industry ami Idleness (plate V.) who is clinging 
•with the fondness of hope not quite extinguished to her 
brutal, vice-hardened child, whom she is accompanying 
to the ship which is to bear him away from his native 
soil, of which he has been adjudged unworthy ; in whose 
shocking face every trace of the humau countenance seems 
obliterated, and a brute beast’s to be left instead, shocldiig 
and repulsive to all but her who watched over it in its 
cradle before it was so sadly altered, and feels it must 
belong to her while a pulse by the vindictive laws of 
his country shall be suflered to continue to beat in it. 
Compared with such things, what is Mr. Penny's “know- 
ledge of the figure and aciidemical skill which Hogarth 
wanted?" 

With respect to what follows concerning another 
gentlemnu, with the congratulations to him on his escape 
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out of the regions of “humour and caricatura,” in wiiich 
it appears he was in danger of travelling side by side 
with Hogarth, I can only congratulate my country that 
Mrs. Hogarth knew her province better than by disturbing 
her husband at his pallette to divert him from that uni- 
versality of subject, which has stamped him perhaps, next 
to Shakspere, the moat inventive genius which this island 
has produce^ into the “amiable pursuit of beautiM 
nature, copying ad injinikmi the individual charms 
and graces of Mrs. H . 

“ Hojartli'a method of exposiug meanness, deformity, and vice, 
paddling in whatever is ridiculous, faulty, and vicious.” 

A person unacquainted with the works thus stigmatised, 
would be apt to imagine that in Hogarth there was 
nothing else to be found but subjects of the coarsest and 
most repulsive nature. That his imagination was natur- 
ally unsweet, and that he delighted in raking into every 
species of moral filth. That he preyed upon sore places 
only, and took a pleasure in exposing the unsound and 
rotten parts of human nature ; — whereas, with the excep- 
tion of some of the plates of the Harlots Protp-ess, which 
are harder in tlieir character than any of the rest of his 
productions (the Stages of G'i'uelty I omit as mere ■worth- 
less caricaturas, foreign to his general habits, the offspring 
of his fancy in some wayward humour), there is scarce one 
of his pieces where vice is most strongly satirised, in 
which some figure is not introduced upon which the 
moral eye may rest satisfied ; a face that indicates good- 
ness, or perh.aps mere good huraouredness and carelessness 
of min d (negation of evil) only, yet enough to give a 
relaxation to the frowning brow of satire, and keep the 
general air from tainting. Take the mild, supplicating 
posture of patient Poverty in the poor woman that is 
persuading the paTObroker to accept her clothes in pledge, 
in the plate, of Gin Lane, for an instance. A little does 
it, a little of the good nature overpowers a world, of had. 
One cordial, honest laugh of a Tom Jones absolutely 
u 
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clears the atmosphere that was reeking with the black, 
putrifying breathings of a hypooiito Blifil. One homely, 
expostulating shrug from Strap warms the whole air 
which the suggestions of a gentlemanly ingratitude from 
his friend Eandom had begun to freeze. One “Lord 
bless us !” of Parson Adams upon the wickedness of the 
times, e.xorcisea and purges off the mass of iniquity which 
the world-knowledge of even a Fielding could cull out and 
r;ike together. But of the severer class of ifogarth’s 
performances, enough, I trust, has been said to shew that 
they do not merely shock and repulse ; that there is in 
them the “scorn of vice” and the “pity” too; something 
to touch the heart, and keep alive the sense of moral 
beauty; the “lacrjunaj return,” and the sorrowing by 
which the heart is made better. If they be bad things, 
then is satire and tragedy a bad thing ; let us proclaim 
at once an age of gold, and sink the existence of vice and 
misery in our speordations ; let us 

wink, and abut our apprehensions up 

From common senso of what men wore and are : 

let us make believe with the children that everybody is 
good and happy ; and, with Dr. Srvift, write panegyrics 
upon the world. 

But that larger half of Hogarth’s worics which were 
painted more for entertainment than instruction (though 
such was the suggestiveuess of his mind, that there is 
always something to be learned from them) bis biunorous 
scenes, — are they such as merely to disgust and set us 
against ow species 1 

The confident assertions of such a man as I consider 
the late Mr. Barry to have been, have that weight of 
authority in them which staggers, at first hearing, even a 
long, preconceived opinion. When I inad his pathetic 
admonition concerning the shortness of life, and how 
much bolter the little leisiuo of it were laid out upon 
“ that species of art which is employed about the amiable 
and the admirable;” and Hogarth’s “method” proscribed 
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as a “dangerous or worthless pursuit,” I began to think 
there was, something in itj that I might have been 
indulging all my life a p.ission for the works of this 
artist, to the utter prejudice of my taste and moral sense; 
but my first convictions gradually returned, a world of 
good-natiued English faces came up one by one to my 
recollection, and a glance at the matchless Election 
Entertainment, which I have the happiness to have 
hanging up in my parlour, subverted Mr. Barry’s whole 
theory in an instant. 

In that inimitable print (which in my judgment as far 
exceeds the more known and celebrated March to Finchley, 
as the best comedy exceeds the best farce that ever was 
written) let a person look till he be saturated, and when 
he is done wondering at the inventiveness of genius which 
could bring so many characters (more than thii'ty distinct 
classes of face) into a room, and set them down at table 
together, or otherwise dispose them about, in so natursil 
a manner, engage them in so many easy sets and occupa- 
tions, yet aU piurtaking of the spirit of the occasion which 
brought them together, so that we feel that nothing but 
an election time could have assembled them ; having no 
central figure or principal group (for the hero of tire piece, 
the Candidate, is properly set aside in the levelling indis- 
tinction of the day, one must look for him to find him), 
nothing to detain the eye from passing fi-om part to part, 
where every part is alike instinct with life, — for here .are 
no furnitme- faces, no figures brought in to fill up the 
scene like stage choruses, but all dramatis pes-sotm : when 
he shall have done wondering at all these faces so strongly 
charactered, yet finished with the accuracy of the finest 
miniature; when he shall have done admiring the mun- 
beriess appendages of the scene, those gratuitous doles 
which rich genius flings into the heap when it has already 
done enough, the over-measure which it delights in giving, 
as if it felt its stores were exhaustless ; the dumb rhetoric 
of the scenery — for tables, and chairs, and joint-stools in 
Hogarth are living and significant things ; the witticisms 
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that arc expressed by words (all artists but Hogarth have 
failed vrbeu they have endeavoured to combine two 
mediums of expression, and have introduced words into 
their pictures), and the unwritten numberless litUo 
abusive pleiisantrics that are scattered about ; the work 
that is going on in the scene, and beyond it, as is made 
visible to the “ eye of mind,” by the mob which chokes 
up the doorway, and the sword that has forced aUcCntrance 
before its master ; when he shall have sufficiently admired 
this wealth of genius, let him fairly say what is the result 
left on his mind. Is it an impression of the vileness and 
wortldessuess of his species 1 or is not the general feeling 
which remmns, after the individual faces have ceased to 
act sensibly on his mind, a Mndly one in. favour of his 
species ? was not the general air of the scene wholesome 1 
did it do the heart hurt to be among it t Something of 
a riotous spirit to be sure is there, some worldly-minded- 
uess in some of the faces, a Hoddingtouian smoothness 
which does not promise any superfluous degree of sincerity 
in the fine gentleman who has been the occasion of calling 
so much good company together : but is not the general 
cast of expression in the faces, of the good sort 1 do they 
not seem cut out of the good old rock, substantial English 
honesty 1 would one fear treachery among characters of 
their expression 1 or shall wo caU their honest mirth and 
seldom-returning relaxation by the hard names of vice 
and profligacyl That poor coimtry fellow, that is grasping 
his staff (which, from that difficulty of feeling themselves 
at homo which poor men experience at a feast, he has 
never parted with since he came into the room), and is 
enjoying with a relish that seems to fit all the capacities 
of his soul the slender joke which that facetious wag, his 
neighbour, is practising upon the gouty gentleman, whose 
eyes the eflbrt to suppress pain has made as round as 
rings — does it shock the “ dignity of human nature ” to 
look at that man, and to sympathise with him in the 
seldom-heard joke which has unbent his careworn, hard- 
working .visage, and drawn iron snules from it 1 or with 
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that full-hearted cobbler, who is honouring mth the 
grasp of an honest fist the unused palm of that annoyed 
patrician, whom the license of the time has seated 
next him. 

I can see nothing " dangerous ” in the contemplation 
of such scenes as this, or the Enraged Musician, or the 
Southwark Fair, or twenty other pleasant prints which 
come crowding in upon my recollection, in which the 
restless activities, the diversified bents and humoiu-s, the 
blameless peculiarities of men, as they deserve to be 
called, rather tlian • their “ vices and follies,” are held up 
in a laughable point of view. All laughter is not of a 
dangerous or soul-hardening tendency. There is the 
petrifying sneer of a demon whicii excludes and kills 
Love, and there is the cordial laughter of a man which 
implies and cherishes it. What heart was ever made 
the worse by joining in a hearty laugh at the simplicities 
of Sir Hugh Evans or Parson Adams, where a sense of 
the ridiculous mutually kindles and is kindled by a per- 
ception of the amiable 1 That tumultuous harmony of 
singera that are roaring out the words, “ The world shall 
bow to the Assyrian throne,” from the opera of Judith, 
in the third plate of the series, called the Four Groups 
of Heads; which tlie quick eye of Hogarth must have 
struck oft" in the very infancy of the rage for sacred 
oratorios in this country, while “Music yet was young;” 
when we have done smiling at the deafening distortions, 
which these tearers of devotion to rags and tatters, these 
takers of Heaven by storm, in their boisterous mimicry 
of the occupation of angels, are making, — what unkindly 
impression is left behind, or what more of harsh or con- 
temptuous feeling, that when we quietly leave Uncle 
Toby and Mr. Shandy riding their hobby-horses about 
the room 1 The conceited, long-backed Sign-painter, that 
with all the self-applause of a Eaphael or Corregio (the 
twist of body which his conceit has throrvn him into has 
something of the Corregiesque in it) is contemplating the 
picture of a bottle which he is drawing from sm- actual 
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'bottle that bangs beside bim, in the print of Beer Street, 
— ^whilo wo smile at the enormity of the self-delusion, 
can we help loving the good humour and self-complacency 
of the fellow 1 woidd we willingly w-ake him from his 
dream 1 

I say not that all the ridiculous subjects of Hogarth 
have necessarily something in them to make us like them ; 
some are indifferent to us, some in their natures repulsive, 
and only made interesting by the wonderful skill and 
truth to nature in the painter ; but I contend that there 
is in most of them that sprinkbng of the better nature, 
which, like holy water, chases away and disperses the 
contagion of the bad. They have this in them besides, 
that they bring us acquainted with the every-day human 
face, — they give us skill to detect those gradations of 
sense and virtue (which escape the careless or fastidious 
observer) in the countenances of the world about us ; and 
prevent that disgust at common life, that icecliuni guo- 
tidianaruvi fornucrum, which an imrestricted passion for 
ideal forms and beauties is in danger of producing. In 
this, as in many other things, they axe analogous to the 
best novels of Smollett or Fielding. 



ON THE 

POETICAL WOEKS OF GEOEGE WITHEE. 


The poems of G. Wither are distinguished by a hearty 
homeliness of manner, and a plain moral speaking. He 
seems to have passed his life in one continued act of an 
innocent self-pleasing. That which he calls his J/odo is 
a continued self-eidogy of two thousand lines, yet we read 
it to the end without any feeling of distaste, almost 
without a consciousness that we have been listenmg all 
the while to a man praising himself. There are none of 
the cold particles in it, the hardness and self-ends which 
render vanity and egotism hateful. He seems to be 
praising another person, under the mask of self; or rather 
we feel that it was indifferent to him where he found the 
virtue which he celebrates ; whether another’s bosom, or 
his own, were its chosen receptacle. His poems are fuU, 
and this in particular is one downright confession, of a 
generous self-seeking. But by self he sometimes means 
a great deal, — his friends, liis principles, his country, the 
human race. 

Whoever expects to find in the satirical pieces of this 
writer any of those peculiarities which pleased him in the 
satires of Diyden or Pope, will be grievously disappointed. 
Here are no high-finished characters, no nice traits of 
individual nature, few or no personalities. The game 
run down is coarso general vice, or folly as it appears 
in classes. A liar, a drunkard, a coxcomb, is slrtpt and 
wMpt; no Shaftesbuiy, no ViUiers, or Wharton, is curi- 
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ously anatomised, and read upon. But to a well-natured 
mind there is a charm of moral sensibility running through 
them wliich amply compensates the want of those luxuries. 
Wither seems everywhere bursting with a love of good- 
ness, and a hatred of all low and base actions. At this 
day it is hard to discover what parts in the poem here 
particularly alluded to, Abttses Sii'ipt a7id Wkipt, could, 
have occasioned the imprisomnent of the autlnyr. Was 
Vice in High Places more suspicious than now 1 had she 
more power 1 or more leisure to listen after ill reports ? 
That a man should bo convicted of a libel -when he named 
no names but Hate, and Envy, and Lust, and Avarice, is 
like one of the indictments in the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
where Faithful is arraigned for having “railed on oiu' 
noble Prince Beelzebub, and spoken' contemptibly of his 
honourable friends, the Lord Old Man, the Lord Carnal 
Delight, aud the Lord Luxurious.” What unlucky 
jealousy could have tempted the great men of those days 
to appropriate such innocent abstractions to themselves 1 

Wither seems to have contemplated to a degree of 
idolatry his own possible virtue. He is for ever antici- 
pating persecution and martyrdom ; fingering, as it were, 
the flames, to try how he can bear them. Perhaps his 
premature defiance sometimes made him obnoxious to 
censm-es, which he would otherwise have slipped by. 

The homely versification of these Satires is not likely 
to attract in the present day. It is certainly not such 
as we should expect from a poet “soaring in the high 
region of his fancies rvith his garland and his singing 
robes about him;”i nor is it such as he has shervn in 
his Philarete, aud in some parts of his Shepherds Hunting. 
He seems to have adopted this dress •with volimtary 
humility, as fittest for a moral teacher, as our dmuea 
choose sober gray or black ; but in their humility consists 
their sweetness. The deepest tone of moral feeling in 
them (though aU throughout is weighty, earnest and 
passionate) is in those pathetic injunctions against shed- 
* Miltou. 
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ding of blootl in qiiiirrel?, in iljo chapter entitled Revenge. 
The storjr of lii .3 own forbearance, wbicb follows, is highljr 
interesting. While the Christian sings his own victory 
over jVngcr, the ilau of Courage cannot help peeping out 
to let you know, that it was some higher principle than 
fair which coimselled this forbearance. 

Whether eniviged, or ro.uning at liberty, Wither never 
seems to have aUrted a jot of that free spirit, which sets 
its uiark upon his a-ritingB, as much os a predominant 
feature of indeireudcnco impresses every jjago of our lato 
gioriou-s Burns ; but the elder poet wraps his proof-armour 
cIo.ser about him, the other wears his too much outwards ; 
he is thinking too much of amioying tho foe, to be qm'te 
easy ivithin ; the spiritual defences of Wither are a per- 
jretiLil source of inward .stmshine, the m.agnauimity of tire 
modem is not without its alloy of soreness, and a sense 
of iryustice, which seems perpetually to g.iU nnd irritate. 
Wither was better skilled in tho “sweet uses of adversity,” 
he know how to e.\tract tho “precious jewer' from tho 
head of the “toad,” without drawing any' of tho “ugly 
venom " along with it. Tho prison notes of Wither arc 
finer than tho wood notes of most of his poetical brethren. 
The description iu tlio Foiurth Eglogue of his Shepherds 
IFwUing (which was composed during his imprisonment 
iu tho jfarshalsea) of tho iwwer of the Afuse to extract 
ple.TSuro from coramou objects, has been oftcuer quoted, 
and is more kno\vu, than any jjart of his vrritings. Indeed 
the whole Eglogue is in a strain so much above not only 
what himself, but almost what any other poet has written, 
that 1)0 himself could not help noticing it ; he remarks, 
that his spirits had been raised higher than they were 
wont “through the love of poesy.” The praises of 
Poetry have been often sung in ancient and in modern 
times ; strange powers have been ascribed to it of influence 
over auimate and inanimate auditors j its force over fas- 
cinated crowds has been acknowledged; but, before 
Wither, no one ever celebrated its power at home, the 
wealth and the strength wlucfa this divine gift confers 
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upon its possessor. Fame, and that too after death, was 
all which hitherto the poets had promised themselves 
from their art. It seems to have been left to Wither to 
discover that poetry was a present possession, as well as 
a rich reversion ; and that the Muse had promise of both 
lives, of this, and of that which was to come. 

The Mistress of Philarete is in substance a panegyric 
protracted through several thousand lines in the "hnouth 
of a single speaker, but diversified, so as to produce an 
almost dramatic eft’ect, by the artful introduction of some 
ladies, who are rather auditors than interlocutors in the 
scene ; and of a boy, whose singing furnishes pretence for 
an occasional change of metre ; though the seven syllable 
line, in which the main part of it is written, is that in 
which Wither has shewn himself so great a master, that 
I do not know that I am always thankful to him for the 
exchange. 

Wither has chosen to bestow upon the lady whom he 
commends, the name of Arete, or Virtue ; and, assuming 
to himself the character of Philarete, or Lover of Virtue, 
there is a sort of propriety in that heaped measure of 
perfections, which he attributes to this partly real, partly 
allegorical, personage. Drayton before him had shadowed 
his mistress under the name of Idea, or Perfect Pattern, 
and some of the old Italian love-strains are couched in 
such religioirs terms as to make it doubtful, whether 
it be a mistress, or Divine Grace, which the poet is 
addressing. 

In tliis poem (full of beauties) there are two passages 
of. pre-eminent merit. The first is where the lover, after 
a flight of rapturous commendation, expresses his wonder 
why all men that are about his mistress, even to her very 
servants, do not view her with the same eyes that he 
does. 

Sometimes I do admire 
All men burn not •with desire ; 

Nay, I muse her servants are not 
Pleading love j but O ! they dare not. 

And I therefore wonder, why 
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They do not grow sick and die. 

Sure they would do so, but that, 

By the ordinanco ot fate. 

There is some concealed thing. 

So each gazer limiting. 

He can see no more of merits 
Than beseems his worth and spirit. 

For in her a grace there shines. 

That o’er-daring thoughts confines, 

• hlakiog worthless men despair 
To be loved of ono so fair. 

, Yea, the destinies agree, 

Some good Judgments blind should he. 

And not gain the power of knowing 
Those rare beauties in her growing. 

Reason doth os much imply : 

For, if every judging eye, 

Which beholdeth her, should there 
Find what excellencies are, 

All, o’ercome by those perfections, 

Would bo captive to aifectious. 

So, in happiness unblcst. 

She for lovers shonld not rest. 

The other is, where he has been comparing her beauties 
to gold, and stars, and the most excellent things in 
nature; and, fearing to bo accused of hyperbole, the 
common charge against poets, 'vindicates himself by boldly 
taking upon him, that these comparisons are no hyper- 
boles ; but that the best things in nature do, in a lover’s 
eye, fall short of those excellencies wliicli he adores 

in her. 'What pearls, what rubies can 

Seem so lovely fair to man. 

As her lips whom he doth love, 

'When in sweet discourse tlioy move. 

Or her lovelier teeth, tho while 
She doth bless him with a smile ? 

Stars indeed fair creatures be ; 

Yet amongst us where is be 
Joys not more the whilst he lies 
Suuuing iu his mistress' eyes. 

Than in all the glimmering light 
Of a starry winter’s night ? 

Note the beauty of an eye 

And if aught you praise it by 
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Leave such passion in your mind, 

Lot my reason's cyo be blind. 

Mark if over red or white 
Anywhere gave such delight, 

As when they have taken place 
In a worthy woman’s face. 

» * * * 

I must praise her as I may, 

Which 1 do mine own rude way, 

. Sometime setting forth her glories 
By unheard of tiBegories etc. 

To the measure in which these lines are written, the 
wits of Queen Anne’s days contemptuously gave the name 
of Namhy Pamby, in ridicule of Ambrose Philips, who 
has used it in some instances, as in the lines ou Cuzzoui, 
to my feeling at least, very deliciously; but Wither, 
whose darbng measure it seems to have been, may shew, 
that in skilful hands it is capable of expressing the sub- 
tilost movements of passion. So time it is, which Drayton 
seems to have felt, that it is the poet who modifies the 
metre, not the metre the poet ; in his own words, that 

It’s possible to climb ; 

To kindle, or to slako ; 

Altbo’ in Skelton’s rbirae.' 

’ A long lino is a lino wa aro long xcpe.ating. In tbo Shepherds 
JIuntiiig take the following — 

It thy verso doth bravely tower, 

As she winy, she gets power; 

Yet the higher she doth soar. 

She’s attrouted stiU tiro more, 

'Till she to tiro high'st hath past, 

Then she rests with hrma at last. 

What longer measure esm go beyond the majesty of this ! what 
Alexandrine is half so long in pronouueing, or expresses labour 
sloioly but strongly surmousiting difficulty with the life with which 
it is done in the second of these lines ? or what metro could go 
beyond these, from Vhilarete — 

Her true heanty leaves behind 
Apprehensions in my mind 
Of more sweetness, tlian all art 
Or inventions cari impart. 

Thoughts too deep to he express'd^ 

And too strong to he swpprcss’d. 




THE LOHDONEB. 


To Oic Editor of the Eejteclor. 

Mr, Eeflector — I was bom under the shadow of St. 
Duiistau’s steeple, just where the couttiis of the eastern 
and western inhabitants of this twofold city meet and 
jostle in friendly opposition at Temple Bar. The same 
day which gave me to tlie world, saw Loudon happy in 
the celebration of her great annual feast. This I cannot 
help looking upon as a lively omen of the future great 
good-will which I was destined to bear toward the city, 
resembling in kind that solicitude which every Chief 
Magistrate is supjwsed to feel for whatever concerns her 
interests and well-being. Indeed I consider myself in 
some sort a speculative Lord Mayor of London : for though 
circumstances unhappily preclude me from the hope of 
ever arriving at the dignity of a gold chain and Spital 
Sermon, yet thus much will I say of myself in tmth, that 
Whittin^on with his Cat (just emblem of vigilance and a 
furred gown) never went beyond me in afl'ection, which I 
bear to the citizens. 

I was bom, as you have heard, in a crowd. . This has 
begot in me au entire affection for that way of life, 
amountmg to an almost insurmountable aversion from 
solitude and rural scenes. This aversion was never inter- 
rupted or suspended, except for a few yearn in the younger 
part of my Ufe, during a period in which I had set my 
afiectiona upon a charming young woman. Every man 
while the passion is upon him, is for a time at least 
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addicted to groves and meadows and purling streams. 
Dui'ing this short period of my existence, I contracted 
just familiarity enough with rural objects to understand 
tolerably well ever after tho poeis, when they declaim in 
such passionate terms in favour of a country life 

For my own part, now the fit is past, I have no hesita- 
tion in declaring, that a mob of happy faces crowding up 
at the pit door of Dnuy Lane Theatre, just at tUe hour 
of six, gives me ten thousand sincerer pleasures, than I 
could ever receive from all tho flocks of silly sheep that 
ever whitened tho plains of Arcadia or Epsom Downs. 

This passion for crowds is nowhere feasted so full as in 
Loudon. The man must have a rare recipe for melan- 
choly, who can be dull in Fleet Street. I am naturally 
inclined to hyiwchoudria, but in London it vanishes, like 
all other ills. Often, when I have felt a weariness or 
distaste at home, have I rushed out into her crowded 
Strand, and fed my humour, till tears have wetted my 
cheek for vmutterable sympathies with tiie multitudinous 
moving pictirre, which she never fails to present at all 
hours, like the scenes of a shifting pantomime. 

The very defoevnities of London, winch give distaste to 
others, from habit do not displease me. The endless suc- 
cession of shops where Fancy mis-calkd Folly is supplied 
with perpetual gauds and toys, excite in me no puritanical 
aversion. I gladly behold every appetite supplied with 
its proper food. The obliging customer, and the obliged 
tradesman — tilings which live by bowing, and things 
which exist but for homage — do not afiect me with dis- 
gust ; from habit I perceive nothing but urbanity, where 
other men, more refined, discover meaimess : I love the 
very smoke of London, .because it has been the medium 
most familiar to my vision. I see grand principles of 
honour at work in the dirty ring which encompasses two 
combatmits with fists, and principles of no less eternal 
justice in the detection of a pick-pocket. Tho salutary 
astonishment with wMch an execution is surveyed, con- 
vinces me more forcibly than a hundred volumes of abstract 
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polity, that the universal instinct of man in all ages has 
leaned to order and good government. 

Thus an art of extracting morality from the commonest 
incidents of a town life, is attained by the same well- 
natured alchemy, with which the Foresters of Arden, in 
a beautiful country, 

Found tongues in trees, hooks in the rnnniiig brooks, 
Sermons iu stoues, and good iu everything. 

• 

Where has spleen her food but in London! Hiunour, 
Interest, Curiosity, suck at her measureless breasts with- 
out a possibility of being satiated. Nursed amid her 
noise, her crowds, her beloved smoke, what have I been 
domg all my life, if I have not lent out my heart with 
usury to such scenes ! — I am. Sir, your faithful servant, 

A Londoner. 



OK BUEIAL SOCIETIES; AKD ,THE 
CHAKAGTER OF AN UNDERTAKER. 


To the Editor of the Ecflector. 

Me. Eeflectou — I was amused the other day with having 
the following notice thrust into my hand by a man who 
gives out hills at the comer of Fleet Market. Whether 
he saw any prognostics about me, that made him judge 
such a notice seasonable, I cannot say ; I might perhaps 
carry in a countenance (natoally not very florid) traces 
of a fever which had not long left me. Those fellows 
have a good instinctive way of guessing at the sort of 
people that are likeliest to pay attention to their papers. 

“ Bueial Society. 

“ A favourable opportunity now ofTera to any person, of 
either sex, ,who would wish to be buried in a genteel 
manner, by paying one shilling entrance, and twopence 
per week for the benefit of the stock. Members to be 
free in six months. The money to be paid at Mr. 
Middleton’s, at the sign of the First and the Last, Stone- 
cutter’s Street, Fleet Market. The deceased to be fm- 
nished as follows ; — A strong elm coffin, covered with 
superfine black, and finished mth two rows, all round, 
close drove, best japanned nails, and adorned with orna- 
mental drops, a handsome plate of inscription, Angel 
above, and Flower beneath, and' four pair of handsome 
handles, with wrought gripes; the coffin to be well 
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pitched, lined, and niflleJ with fine cr.ipo ; a haudsomo 
crajMj shroud, cap, and pillow. For use, a haudsomo 
velvet p:dl, tlireo gentlemen’s cloaks, three crape hatbands, 
tluree hooiU and scjirfs, and six pair of gloves j two porters 
equipped to uiteiid the funeral, .a man to attend the Eamo 
with band and gloves ; also, the biurhd fees paid, if not 
e.vceediug one guinea.” 

“Man,” says Sir 'Thom.'is Bromie, “is a noble animal, 
splendii?iu ashes, and pompous in the grave.” ^Yhoove^ 
drew up this littlo advertisement, certainly imderstood 
this appetite iu the species, and has made abundant pro- 
vision for it. It really almost induces a tadium viiw 
uitou one to read it. SIcthiuks I could bo willing to die, 
in death to be so attended. The two rows .all round close- 
drove be-it black japiuined nails, — how feelingly do they 
invite and alnio.st irre-sistibly persinulo us to come and bo 
fastened down 1 what aching head can resist the tempta- 
tion to repooc, which tho crapo shroud, the cap, and the 
pillow present ? what sting is there in death, which tho 
handles with wrought gripes aro not cideulatcd to pluck 
iiway 1 whut victoiy in the grave, which the drops and 
tho velvet jniU do not render at least extremely disput- 
!iblc 1 but above all, the pretty emblcinatic plate with the 
Angel above and the Flower beneath, takes mo mightily. 

Tho notice goes on to inform us, that though the society 
has been c.stablished but a very few yeiirs, upwards of eleven 
hundred persons have put down their names. It is really 
an affecting consideration to think of so many poor people, 
of tho industrious and hard-working class (for none .but 
such would be possessed of such a generous forethought) 
clubbing their twopences to save the reproach of a pariah 
funeral. Many a poor fellow, I dare sware, has that 
Angel and Flower kept from tho Any el and Punchhowl, 
while, to provide himself a bier, he has curtailed himself 
of leer. Many a savoury morsel has tho living body been 
deprived of, that the lifeless one might be served up in a 
richer state to the worms. And sure, if the body could 
understand the actions of the soul, and, entertain generous 
X 
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notions of things, it would thanlc its provident partner, 
that she had been more solicitous to defend it from <hs- 
honours at its dissolution, than careful to pamper it with 
good things in. the time of its union. If Cmsar were 
chiefly anxious at his death how ho might die moat 
decently, every Burial Society may ho considered as a 
club of Ooesars. 

Nothing tends to keep up, in the imaginations of the 
poorer sort of people, a generous horror of the wcirkhouse 
more than the manner in which pauper funerals are con- 
ducted in this metropolis. The cofiin nothing hut a few 
naked planks, coarsely put together, — the want of a pall 
(that decent and well-imagined veil, which, hiding the 
coffin that hides the body, keeps that which would shook 
us at two removes from us), the coloured coats of the men 
that are hired, at cheap rates, to carry the body, — alto- 
gether give the notion of the deceased having been some, 
person of an ill-life and convereation, some one who may 
not claim the entire rites of Christian burial, — one by 
whom some parts of the sacred ceremony would be 
desecrated if they should bo bestowed upon him. I meet 
these meagre processions sometimes in the street. They 
are sure to make me out of humour and melancholy all 
the day after. They have a harsh and ominous aspect. 

If there is anything in the prospectus issued from Mr. 
hliddleton’s. Stonecutter’s Street, which pleases me less 
than the rest, it is to find that the six pair of gloves are 
to be returned, that they are only lent, or, as the bill 
expresses it, for use, on the occasion. The hood, scarfs, 
and hatbands, may properly enough be given up after 
the solemnity ; the cloaks no gentleman would think of 
keeping ; hut a pair of gloves, once fitted on, ought not 
in courtesy to be re-demanded. The wearer should cer- 
tainly have the fee-simple of them. The cost would be 
but trifling, and they would be a proper memorial of the 
day. This part of the Proposal wants reconsidering. It 
is not conceived in the same liberal way of thinking as 
the rest. I am also a little doubtful whether the limit. 
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within which the burial fee ia made payable, should not 
be extended to thirty shillings. 

Some provision too ought undoubtedly to be made m 
favour of those well-intentioned persons and well-wishers 
to the fund, who, having all along paid their subscriptions 
regularly, are so unfortunate as to die before the six 
months, which would entitle them to their freedom, are 
quite ^mpletecL One em hardly imagine a more dis- 
tressing case than that of a poor fellow lingering on in a 
consumption till the period of his freedom is almost in 
sight, and then finding himself going with a velocity whicli 
makes it doubtful whether he shall be entitled to his 
funeral honours : his quota to which he nevertheless 
squeezes out, to the diminution of the comforts which 
sickness demands. I think, in such cases, some of the 
contribution-money ought to revert. With some such 
modifications, which might easily be introduced, I see 
nothing in these Proposcds of Mr. Middleton which is not 
strictly fair and genteel; and heartily recommend them 
to all persons of moderate incomes, in either sex, who are 
willing that this perishable part of them should quit the 
scene of its mortid activities, with as handsome circum- 
stances as possible. 

Before I quit the subject, I must guard my readers 
against a scandal, which they may be apt to trie at the 
place whence these Proposals purport to be issued. From 
the sign of the First and the Last, they may conclude 
that Mr. Middleton is some publican, who, in assembling 
a club of this description at his house, may h-we a sinister 
end of his own, altogether foreign to the solemn purpose 
for which the club is pretended to be instituted. I must 
set them right by informing them that the issuer of these 
Proposals is no publican, though he hangs out a sign, 
but an honest superintendent of funerals, who, by the 
device of a Cradle and a Cotfin, connecting both ends of 
human existence together, has most ingeniously contrived 
to insinuate, that the framers of these Jirst and last re- 
ceptacles of mankind divide this our life betwixt them. 
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and that ail that passes firom the midwife to the under- 
taker may, in strict propriety, go for nothing : an arvful 
and instructive lesson to human vanity. 

Looking over some papera lately that fell into my hands 
hy chance, and appear to have been written' about the 
beginning of the last century, I stmnbled, among^ the rest, 
upon the following short l&say, which the -nrriter ci^s 
“ The Character of an Undertaker." It is writt^jp 'with 
some stiffness and peculiarities of style, but some parts of 
it, I think, not unaptly characterise the profession to 
which Mr. Middleton has the honour to belong. The 
writer doubtless had in his mind the entertaining charac- 
ter of Sable, in Steele's excellent comedy of the Funeral. 

Ohaeacteb of an TJndeetakee. 

“ He is master of the ceremonies at burials and mourn- 
ing assemblies, grand marshal at funeral processions, the 
only true yeoman of the body, over which he exercises a 
dictatorial authority from the moment that the breath 
has taken leave to that of its final commitment to the 
earth. His ministry begins where the physician’s, the 
lawyer's, and the divine's, end. Or if some part of the 
functions of the latter nra parallel with his, it is only in 
ordine ad spiritualia. His temporalities remain unques- 
tioned, He is arbitrator of all questions of honour which 
may concern the defunct j and upon slight inspection ■will 
pronounce how long he may remain in this upper world 
with credit to himself, and when it wdU be prudent for his 
reputation that he should retire. His determination in 
these points is peremptory and -without appeal. Yet, -with 
a modesty peculiar to his profession, he meddles not out of 
his o-wu sphere. “With the good or bad actions of the 
deceased in lus lifetime ho has nothing to do. He leaves 
the fiaends of the dead man to form their owm conjectures 
as to the place to which the departed spirit is gone. His 
care is only about the exuvim. He concerns not himself 
even about ,the body, as it is a structure of parts internal. 
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at such a distance from the surface of this earth, as may 
frustrate the profane attempts of such as would violate 
his repose, yet sufficiently on this side the centre to give 
his friends hopes of an easy and practicable resurrection. 
And here we leave him, casting in dust to dust, wliich is 
the last friendly ofiRco that he -undertakes to do." 

Begging your pardon for detaining you so long among 
“graves, and worms, and epitaphs,” — I am, Sir, your 
humble servant, 


Moriturus. 
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Ask tlio inaiTiecl man, who has been so but for a short, 
space of time, if those blue eyes where, during so many 
years of anxious courtship, truth, sweetness, seremtj', 
seemed to be mitten in characters which could not be 
misunderstood — ask him if the characters which they 
now convey be exactly the same 1 — if for truth he does 
not read a dull virtue (the mimic of constancy) which 
changes not, only because it wants the judgment make 
a preference 1 — if for sweetness he does not read a stupid 
habit of looking pleased at everything; — if for serenity 
he does not read animal tranquillity, the dead pool of the 
heart, which no breeze of passion can stir into health i 
Alas ! what is this book of the countenance good for, 
which when we have read so long, and thought that we 
understood its contents, there comes a countless list of 
heart-breaking errata at the end 1 

But these are the pitiable mistakes to which love alone 
is subject. I have inadvertently wandered from my 
purpose, which was to expose quite an opposite blunder, 
into which we are no less apt to fall, through hate. How 
ugly a person loolrs upon whose reputation some awkward 
aspersion hangs, and liow suddenly his countenance clears 
up with his character. I remember being persuaded of 
a man whom I had conceived an ill opinion of, that he 
had a very bad set of teeth; which, since I have had 
better opportunities of being acquainted with his face and 
facts, I find to have been the very reverse of the truth. 
That cvoolced old woman, I once said, speaking of an 
ancient gentlewom.an, whose actions did not square alto- 
gether with my notions of the rule of right. The imani- 
mous surprise of the company before whom I uttered these 
words, soon convinced me that I had confounded mental 
with bodily obliquity, and that there was nothing tortuous 
about tire old lady but her deeds. 

This hrunour of mankind to deny personal comeliness 
to those with whose moral attributes they are dissiitisficd, 
is very strongly shewn in those advertisements, which 
stare us in the face from the walls of every street, and, 
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mth the tempting bait which they hang forth, stimidate 
at once cupiditjMmd aii abstract love of justice m the 
breast of every passing peruser; I mean, the advert^ 
meuts ofitering rewards for the apprehension of absconded 
culprits, strayed apprentices, banknipts who conveyed 
away their effects, debtors that have run awaj ro 
bad.^ I obsenT, that in exact proportion to the md|gmty 
with athich the prosecutor, who is 

of the advertisement, conceives he has t’een treated t ^ 
personal pretensions of the fugitive are , > 

f “‘i-f t 

the public in general, and in whose 

dividual shall feel himself particularly m ® ^ j. 

meets with fair usage. A comer or a sm oS much 
off tolerably well His beauty, if he a 

imderrated, his deformities are not ranch 

runaway apprentice, who ^Uy escapes with 

degree of spleen in lus prosecutor, g ‘7. 

with mild usage. But a den , of unmingled 

j'eopardy, is sure to be desenbed ~ of the bail which 

deformity. Here the persona fee in^ofth^t.ul,w^^^^ 

may bo aUowed to be somei^^ commonly strike 

to interfere ; and, as wrath an o grossness 

in the dark, the colours f ® “,t Ttfo^m^ose. 

which I am convmced “"f ^ ^®t)Out him that his 

The fish that casts an inky ^ ymself 

enemies may not ^d representations' of 

by that device than the bw » ^o cloak and 

these advertisers from 

screen the persons of those moment one of these 

detection. I have before me at this moment 

bills, which runs thus : 
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“ Fifty Pounds Reward. 

“Run away from his bail, John Tomkins, formerly 
resident in Princes Street, Soho, but lately of Clerkeu- 
well. Whoever shall apprehend, or cause to be appre- 
hended and lodged in one of his Majest/s jails, the 
said John Tomkins, shall receive the above^ reward. 
He is a thickset, sturdy man, about five foot sLx''inchea 
high, halts in his left leg, with a stoop in his gait, with 
coarse red hair, nose short and cocked up, with little 
gray eyes, one of them bears the effect of a blow which 
he has lately received, with a pot belly, speaks with a 
thick and disagreeable voice, goes shabbily dressed, had 
on when he went away, a greasy shag greatcoat with 
rusty yellow buttons." 

Now, although it is not out of the compass of possibility 
that John Tomkins aforesaid may comprehend in liis 
agreeable person all the above-mentioned aggregate of 
charms; yet, from my observation of the manner in 
which these advertisements are usually drawn up, though 
I have not the pleasure of knowing the gentleman, yet 
would I lay a wager, that an advertisement to the follow- 
ing effect would have a much better chance of apprehending 
and laying by the heels this John Tomkins than the 
above description, although penned by one who, fix)m the 
good services which he appears to have done for him, 
has not improbably been blessed with some years of 
previous intercourse with the said John. Taking, then, 
the above advertisement to bo true, or nearly so, down 
to the words “left leg” inclusive (though I have some 
doubt if the blemish there implied amount to a positive 
lameness, or be perceivable by any but the nearest friends 
of John) I would proceed thus : — 

— “ Leans a little forward in his walk, his hair thick 
and inclining to auburn, his nose of the middle size, a little 
turned up at the end, lively hazel eyes (the contusion, as 
its effects are probably gone off by this time, I judge 
better omitted), inclines to be corpulent, his voice thick 
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to think kindly of him yourself, but he has deceived your 
tsrust, and has run a^vay, and left you "svith a load of debt 
to answer for him, — sit down calmly, and endeavour to 
behold him through the spectacles of memory rather 
than of present conceit. Image to yourself, before yim 
pen a tittle of his description, the same plausible, good- 
looking man who took you in; and try to put away 
from your mind every intrusion of that deceitfuL spectre 
which perpetually obtrudes itself in the room of your 
former friend’s known vis.age. It will do j’ou more 
credit to have been deceived by such a one ; and depend 
upon it, the traitor will convey to the eyes of the world 
in general much more of that first idea which you formed 
(perhaps in part erroneous) of his physioguony, than of 
that frightful substitute which you have sufiered to creep 
in upon your mind and usurp upon it ; a creature which 
has no archetype except in your oira brain. 

2. If you be a master that have to advertise a runaway 
apprentice, though the young dog’s faults are known only 
to you, and no doubt his conduct has been aggravating 
enough, do not presently set him down as having crooked 
ankles. He may have a good pair of legs, and run away 
notwithstanding. Indeed, the latter does rather seem to 
imply the former. 

3. If the unhappy person against whom yom’ laudable 
vengeance is directed be a thief, think that a tliief may 
have a good nose, good eyes, good ears. It is indis- 
pensable to his profession that he be possessed of sagacity, 
foresight, vigilance ; it is more than probiible, then, that 
he is endued with the bodOy types or instruments of these 
qualities to some tolerable degree of perfectness. ' ■ 

4. If petty larceny bo his offence, I exhort you, do not 
confound meanness of crime with diminutiveness of stature. 
These things have no connection. I have known a tall 
man- stoop to the basest action, a short man aspire to 
the height of crime, a fair man be guilty of the foulest 
actions, etc. 

-5. Perhaps the offender has been guilty of some 
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;arocioiw and n-ravatcd murdor Hero is tlio most 

dillicult case of all. It is above all rdiuisitc, that such 

a dariuL'^•^olato^ of the i»aeo and safety of society s loii d 

meet Mdth his revvanl, a violent and .guomiiiioiis d^a h. 

But how shall wo get at him 1 Who 

that has known him before lie committal the offena, 

that shall tidcc uiwu hiui to say ho can sit 

and ix-y a disixissioiiato dcscnption ot a murderer? 

The talcs of our nursery,— the leading of 

the ill-looking man that was hired by the Huclo to de 
siiatch the Childieu in the Wood, -the gn"' * 
smothered tho babes iu tho Tower, t le . vill-uu 

browed assaa^in of Mrs. RatcliiTe.-tho 
of Mr. Monk Lewis,-tlio Tarqum tread, 
diopping eyes, of ilunler in Shakspeie, i 

of iictmo and of I>ootry,-what wo haix ead aud^wha^^ 

wo have dreamed of, — riso up and crow I 
eye-scaring portraiU of tho man 
is ab.solutely forestalled ; 110 comm P ^ 

should play tho part of strictest “ ^es as a 

blacluiess of ho^or which “j^’^eless, it is 

cloud to screen tho doer, ihc n wlnVh nature 

accordant with those wise P>-^J'‘!!;rhm.irbb ba^ 

has guarded our h*.^ppiUta.r crimes; but, 

against tho commission of such api 

meantime, tho crimmal escapes , ’.ipforraitv which, 
wise abatement in their expectation of defoi^J^^^w^ , 
as I hinted at before, the omcci-s ake a 

make, and no doubt in ^ m 

more than ordinary allowance, , jj^g trial, 

accident, the offender is to°witness such a 

who that has been led oiit of c difference 

scene, has not wuthastoiiishme pt 

between a real committer ot iipirfliteniiig all his 

one which ho has been eolkctmg = perhaps, is a 

Ufe out of books, dreams, 

■ sleek', smug-lookmg man, with o — aad 

the latter by no means juttmg out or like a o. 
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•with none of those marks "which our fancy had pre- 
bestowed upon him. 

I find I am getting unawares too serious ; the best way 
on sueli occasions is, to leave off, which I shall do by 
generallj' recommending to aU prosecuting advertisers 
not to confound crimes with ugliness j or rather, to 
distingiush between that physiognomical deformity, which 
I am -willing to grant always accompanies criijie,' iUid 
mere physiml vgliiiess , — ^which signifies nothing, is the 
exponent of nothing, and, may exist in a good or bad 
person indifferently. 


Ckito. 



Oi^ THE mCOJfVENIENCES EESFLTIEG 
FROM BEIR-G HANGED 


To ilia Editor of ilia Eejkdor. 

6ra I am one of those unhappy persons whose misfor- 
tunes, it seems, do not entitle them to the benefit of pure 
AU that is bestowed upon me of that kindest 
alienator of human miseries, comes dashed with a double 
portion of contempt. My griefs have nothing in them 
fl'i-*’ ^ ^ sacred by the bystanders. Yet is my 

amiction in truth of the deepest grain. The heaviest task 
that was ever given to mortal patience to sustain. Time, 
that wears out all other sorrows, can never modify or 
soften mine. Here they must continue to gnaw, as long 
as that fatal m.ark 

Why was I ever born I Why was innocence in my 
person suffered to be branded with a stain which was 
appointed only for the blackest guiltl What had I done, 
or my parents, that a disgrace of mine should involve a 
whole posterity in infamy? I am almost tempted to 
believe, that, in some pre-existent state, crimes to which 
this sublunary life of mine hath been as much a stranger 
us the babe that is newly born into it, have drawn down 
Upon me this vengeance, so disproportionate to my actions 
on this globe. 

Illy bmin sickens, and my bosom labours to be delivered 
of the weight that presses upon it, yet my conscious pen 
shrinks from the avowal. But out it must 
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0, Mr, Eeflector ! guess at tlie ^y^etcll’s misery who 
now writes this to you, when, with tesirs and burning 
blushes, he is obliged to confess, that he has been — — 

HANGED . _ ■ 

Methinks I hear an involuntary exclamation burst from 
you, as your imagination presents to you fearful images of 
your correspondent unknown, — hanged 1 

Fear not, Mr. Editor. No disembodied spirit has the 
honour of addressing you. I am flesh and blood, ‘ an un- 
fortunate system of bones, muscles, sinews, arteries, like 
yourself 

Then, I presume, you mean to he pleasant — Tlmt ex- 
pression of yours, Mr. Correspondent, must be taken some- 
how in a metaphorical sense 

In the plainest sense, without trope or figure — Yes, 
Mr. Editor ! this neck of mine has felt the fatal noose, ^ — • 
these hands have tremblingly held up the corroborative 
prayer-book, — these lips have sucked the moisture of the 
last consolatory orange, — this tongue has, chanted the 
doleful cantata which no performer was ever called upon 
to repeat, — this face has had the veiling night-cap drawn 
over it — ^ — , 

But for no crime of mine. — ^Far be it from me to arraign 
the justice of my country, which, though tardy, did at 
length recognise my innocence. It is not for mo to reflect 
upon judge or jury, now that, eleven -years have elapsed 
since the erroneous sentence was pronounced. Men will 
always be fallible, and perhaps circumstances did appear 
at the time a little strong •' ' . 

Suffice it to say, that after hanging four minutes (as 
the spectators were ple.ised to compute it, — a man that 
is being strangled, I know from experience, has altogether a 
different measure of time from his friends who are breath- 
ing leisurely about him, — I suppose the minutes lengthen 
as time approaches eternity, in the same manner as the 
miles get longer as you travel northward — ), after hanging 
four minutes, according to the best calculation of the 
bystanders, a reprieve came, and I was cut dowts 
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Eeally I am aalmmed of defomiinjj your jjagca with 
these teclmicol phrases — if I know liow to express my 
meaning shorter 

But to proceed. — jMy first care after I had been brought 
to myself by the usual methods (those methods that are 
so interesting to the opemtor and his .assistants, who are 
pretty numerous on such occasions, — but wliich no patient 
• desirous of luidergoing a second time for the 

benefit of science), my first care was to provide myself 
with an enormous stock or emvat to hide tlio 2J]ace — ^you 
understand me; — my next care was to procure a resideuce 
distant as possible from that p;irt of the countiy where 
f had suffered. For tliat reason I chose the metropolis, 
“s the place where wounded honour (I had been told) 

1 cotdd lurk with the least danger of exciting inquiry, .and 
stigmatised innocence h.ad the best chance of hiding her 
dis^ce in a crowd. I sought out .a new circle of ao- 
quaintance, and my circumstauces liappily enabling mo to 
pimue my fancy in that respect, I endeavoured, by 
mingling in all the ple.asurcs which the tosvn affords, to 
efface the memory of what I had undergone. 

Bat, alas ! such is the portentous and all-pervading 
chain of connection which links togetlier the liead and mem- 
bers of this great community, my scheme of lying perdu 
was defeated almost at the outset. A countryman of mine, 
whom a foolish lawsuit had brouglit to town, by cliance 
met me, and the secret was soon blazoned about. 

In a short time, I found myself deserted by most of 
those who had been my intimate friends. Not that any 
guilt was supposed to attach to my character. My officious 
countryman, to do him justice, had been candid enough 
to explain my perfect innocence. But, somehow or other, 
there is a want of strong virtue in m<ankind. We liavc 
plenty of the softer instincts, but the heroic character is 
gone. How else can I accoimt for it, that of all my 
numerous acquaintance, among whom I had the honour 
cf ranking siuidiy peisons of education, t.alents, and 
worth, scarcely here and there one or two could be found, 

Y ' 
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who had the courage to associate with a man that had 
heeii hanged. 

Those few who did not desert me altogether, were 
persons of strong but coarso minds; and from the absence 
of all delicacy in them I suffered almost as much as from 
the superabundance of a false species of it in the others. 
Those who stuck by me were the jokei-s, who thought 
themselves entitled by the fidelity which they had shewn 
•'towards mo to use me with what firmiliarity they pleirsed. 
Many and unfeeling are the jests that I have suffered 
from these rude (because faithful) Achatescs. ' As they 
passed me in the streets, one would nod significantly to 
his companion and say, pointing to me, “ smoke his 
cravat,” and ask mo if I had got a wen, that I was so 
solicitous to cover my neck. Another would inquire, 
"What nows from * * * Assizes 1 (which you may guess, 
Mr. Editor, was the scene of my shame), and whether the 
sessions was like to prove a maiden one ? A third would 
offer to ensure me from drowning. A fourth would tease 
me with inquiries how I felt when I was swinging, 
whether I had not something like a blue flame dancing 
before my eyes I A fifth took a fancy never to call me 
anything but Lazanai. And an eminent bookseller and 
publisher, —who, in his zeal to present the public ■with 
new facts, had he lived in those days, I am confident, 
would not have scrupled waiting upon the person himself 
last lueutioned, at the most critical period of his existence, 
to solicit a few facts relative to resuscitation , — had the 
modesty to offer me guineas per sheet, if I would 
write, in his Magazine, a' physiological account of my 
feelings upon coming to myself. 

But these were evils which a moderate fortitude might 
have enabled me to struggle with. Alas ! Mr. Editor, 
the women, — whose good graces I had- always most 
assiduously cultivated, from whose softer ‘ minds I had 
hoped a more delicate and generous sympathy than I found 
in the men, — the women began to sbim me — this was the 
imkindest blow of all. 
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But is it to be woudered at? How coulclst thou 
imagine, wretcliedest of beiugs, that that tender creature 
Serephina would fling her pretty arms about that neck 
which previous circumstances liad rendered infamous? 
That she would put up with the refuse of the rope, the 
leavings of the cord ? Or that any analogy could subsist 
between the knot wliich binds true lovera, and the knot 
which ties malefactors ? 

I can forgive that pert baggage Flirtilla, who, when I 
complimented her one day on the execution which her 
eyes had done, replied, that, to be sure, Mr. * * was a 
judge of those things. But from thy more exalted mind, 
Celestina, I expected a more unprejudiced decision. 

The person whose true name I conceal under tlM ap- 
pellation, of all the women tliat I was ever^ acq,uamted 
with, had the most manly turn of mind, which she had 
improved .by reading and the best conversation. Her 
understanding was not more masculine than her manners 
and whole disposition were delicately and truly femimne. 
She was the daughter of an officer who had fallen in the 
service of his country, leaving his wdow and Celestina, 
an only child, with a fortune sufficient to set them atove 
want, but not to enable them to live in splendour. I had 
the mother’s permission to pay my addresses to the young 
lady, and Celestina seemed to approve of my smt. 

Often and often have I poured out my overcharged so 
in the presence of Celestina, complaining of the hard and 
unfeeling prejudices of the world, and the sweet maid lias 
again and again declared, that no irrational prejudice 
should Iiinder her from esteeming every man according o 
his intrinsic worth. Often has she repeated the conso a- 
tory assurance, that she could never consider as essen- 
tii^y ignominious an accident, which was indee o 
deprecated, but wliich might have happened to the mos 
innocent of mankind! Then would she set forth some 
illustrious example, which her reading easily ibnus e , o 
a Phoeion or a Socrates unjustly condemned ; of a l^leign 
or a Sir Thomas More, to whom late posterity had done 
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justice ; and by soothing my fanc}' with some such agree- 
able parallel, she would make me iilmost to triumph iu 
my disgrace, and convert my shame into glory. 

In such entertaining and instructive conversations tlio 
time passed on, till I importunately urged the mistress ot. 
ray afiections to name a day for our luiion. To this she , 
obligingly consented, and I thought myself the h.appiest 
of mankind. But how was I surprised one morring on 
the receipt of the following billet from my charmer : — 

SiK — ^You must not impute it to levity, or to a ^rorse 
failing, ingratitude, if, with anguish of heart, I feel my^n 
compelled by irresistible arguments to recall a vow which 
I fear I made with too little consideration. I never can 
be yours. The reasons of my decision, which is final, are 
iu my own breast, and you must everlastingly remain a 
stmngcr to them. Assure yourself that I can never cease 
to esteem you as I ought. CELESTiN.r. 

At the sight of this paper, I ran in frantic haste to 
Celestina’s lodgings, where I learned, to my infinite morti- 
fication, that the mother and daughter were set off on a 
journey to a distant part of tho country, to visit a rela- 
tion, and \vero not expected to return in less than four 
months. 

Strained by this blow, which left me without the 
cour.age to solicit an o.vplanation by letter, even if I had 
known where they were (for the particular address was 
industriously concealed from me), I waited ivith im- 
patience the termination of tho period, iu the vain hope 
that I might be permitted to have a chance of softening 
the harsh decision by a personal interview wdth Celestina 
after her return. But before three months were at an 
end, I learned from' the newspapers, that my beloved had 
— given her hand to another ! 

Heart-broken as I was, I was totally at a loss to 
account for tlio stnuige step which she had taken ; and it- 
was not till some years after that I learned the true reason 
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from a female relation of lierp, to whom it seems Celestina 
had confessed in confidence, that it was no demerit of 
mine that had caused her to break off the match so 
abruptly, nor any preference which she might feel for any 
other person, for she preferred me (she was pleased to 
say) to all manldnd ; but when she came to lay the mattei 
closer to her heart, she found that she never should be 
able t3 bear the sight (I give you her veiy words as they 
were detailed to me by her relation) the sight of a man 
in a nightcap, who had appeared on a public platfoim, 
it would lead to such a disagreeable association of ideas . 
And to this punctilio I was sacrificed. ^ 

To pass over an infinite series of minor mortifications, 
to which this last and heaviest might well render me 
caUous, behold me here, Mr. Editor ! in the thmty-seventh 
year of my existence (the twelfth, reckoning from^ my re- 
animation), out off from all respectable connections, re- 
jected by the fairer lialf of the commmiity,— who m my 
case alone seemed to have laid aside the charac ens ic 
pity of their sex : pimished because I was once pums c 
unjustly j suffering for no other reason than [ 

once had the misfortune to suffer without any cause a . - 
In no other’ country, I think, but this, could a man lai 
been subject to such a life-long persecution, u en one 
innocence had been clearly established. 

Had I crawled forth a rescued victim from the mck m 
the honible dungeons of the Inqmsifton, a 
myself up from, a half bastinado in China, or 
from the just-entering, ghastly impaling sta e m , 

— had I dropped alive from the knout in Kiissi > . 

off -with a gashed neck from tlie hidf-mor a , * 

time-retracted scimitar of an executioneeniig . 
•Turkey.-I might have borne about the remnant of this 
frame (the mangled trophy of reprieved inn ) . 
credit to myself in any one of those barbarou • 

No scorn, at least, would have imngled w 
(small as it might be) vnth which what "nas 
’ would have been snrvej'cd. 
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The, singuliirity of my case 1ms often led me to inquire 
into the re;isons of the general levity rvith which the sul> 
ject of hanging is treated as a topic in this coimtry. I 
say as a topic: for let the very pemons who speak -so 
lightly of the thing at a distance he brought to view the 
real 'scene, — let the platform be lioiia fide exhibited, and 
the. trembling culprit brought forth, — the case is changed; 
but as a topic of conversation, I appeal to the'-vulgar 
jokes which pass current in every street But why men- 
tion them, when the politest authors have agreed hi 
making use of this subject as a source of the ridiculous 1 
Swift, and Pope, and Prior, are fond of recurring to it 
Gay has built an entire drama upon tliis single founda- 
tion. The whole interest of the Beggads Opera may 
bo said to hang upon it To such writers as Fielding and 
Smollett it is a perfect bon boucfie . — Hear the facetious 
Tom Brown, in his Comical View of London and 
minster, describe the Order of the Show at one of tlw 
Tyburn Executions in his time : — “ Ulr. Ordinary visits 
his melancholy flock in Newgate by eight Doleful pro- 
cession up Holboni HiU about eleven. Men handsome 
aiid proper that were never thought so before, which is 
some comfort, however. Arrive at the fatal place by 
twelve. Burnt brandy, women, and Sabbath-breaking, 
repented of. Some few penitential drops fall under the 
gallows. Sheriff’s men, parson, pickpockets, criminals, all 
very busy. The last concluding peremptory psidm struck 
up. Show over by one.” — In this sportive strain does 
tliis misguided wit think proper to play with a subject so 
serious, which yet he would hardly have done, if ho had 
not known that there existed a predisposition in the 
habit's of his unaccoimtable countrymen to consider the 
subject as a jest. But what shall we say to Shakspere, 
who (not to mention the solution which the Gravedigger 
in I[a7idet of his fellow-workman’s problem), in 
that scene in Measure for Measure, where the Clown calls 
upon Master Bariiardine to get up .and be hanged, which 
he declines on tljo scoie of being sleepy, has actually gone 
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out of his way to giutify this amiable propensity in his 
countrymen ; for it is plain, from the use that ■nas to be 
made of liLs head, and from Abhoreon’s asking, “ Is the 
axe upon the block, sirrah i” that beheading, and not 
hanging, rvas the punishment to which Bamardine was 
destined. But Shakspero knew that the axe and block 
were pregnant with no ludicrous images, and therefore 
falsifieci the historic truth of his own drama (if I may so 
speak) rather than he would leave out such excellent 
matter for a jest as the suspending of a fellow-creatiure in 
mid-air has been ever esteemed to be by Englishmen. 

One reason why the ludicrous never fails to intnide 
itself into our contemplations upon this mode of death, I 
suppose .to be, the absurd posture into which a man is 
thrown who is condemned to dance, as the vmlgar delight 
to express it, upon nothing. To see him whisking an 
wavering in the air. 


As tlio wind you know will w.^ve a man 

to behold the vacant cai'case, from which the life is 
dislodged, shifting between earth and heaven, the spor o 
every gust: like a weathercock, serving to shew trom 
which point the wind blows; like a maukm, fit only to 
scare away birds : like a nest left to swing upon a oug 
when the bird is flown ; these are uses to wtac 
not without a mixture of spleen and contempt be o 
human carcase reduced. We string up dogs, loxes, *, , 
moles, weasels. Man surely deseiwes a steadier death. 

Anotlier reason why the ludicrous 
forcibly with this than with any other mode of 
meat, I cannot lielp thinking to be, f 

with which old prescription has thought fit to c 
exit.of malefactL in this country. Let a man do whM 
he will to abstract from his imagination al ^ea ot tne 
wliimsical, something of it will come across im r 
contemplates the figure of a fellow-creatmc lu 
time (in however distressing a situation) in a a P- 

^ Ilicroiuiiio itt tlie Sjxtms/i 
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The singularity of uiy case has often led me to inquire 
into the re;isoiis of the general levi ty with which tlie sum 
jcct of hanging is treated as a topic in this country. I 
say as a topic : for let the very persons who speak so 
lightly of the thing at a distance ho brought to view the 
real scene, — let the platform be hona fide e.'diibited, and 
the trembling culprit brought forth, — the case is changed; 
but as a topic of conversation, I appeal to the^vulg'ar 
jokes which pass ciurcnt in every street. But why men- 
tion them, when the politest authors have agreed m 
making use of tliis subject as a source of the ridiculous i 
Swift, and Pope, and Prior, are fond of recurring to it. 
Gay has built an entire dnama upon tlus single founda- 
tion. The whole interest of the Beggads Opera may 
be said to hang upon it. To such writers as Fielding and 
Smollett it is a perfect 6oa louche. — Hear the facetious 
Tom Brown, in Ids Comical Vieiu of London and West- 
minstei', describe the Order of the Shoio at one of^ tJie 
Tghurn Bxecutions in his time : — “ Mr. Ordinary visits 
his melancholy flock in Newgate by eight. Doleful pre- 
cession up Holbom HiU about eleven. Men handsome 
and proper that were' never thought so before, which is 
some comfort, however. Arrive at the fatal place by 
twelve. Burnt brandy, women; and Sabbath-breaking, 
repented of. Some few penitential drops fall imder the 
gallows. Sheriff’s men, parson, pickpockets, criminals, all 
very husy. The last concluding peremptory psalm stnick 
up. Show over by one.” — ^Iii this sportive strain does 
this misguided wit think proper to play with a subject so 
serious, which yet he would hardly have done, if he had 
not known that there existed a predisposition in the 
habits of his unaccountable countrymen to consider the 
subject as a jest. , But what shall we say to Shaksperc, 
who (not to mention, the solution which the Gnavedigger 
in Hamlet gives of his fellow-workman’s problem), in 
that scene in JUeaeure for JIfeaeure, where the Clown calls 
upon Master Baroardino to get up and be hanged, wliich 
he declines on the score of being sleepy, has antu.ally gone 
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out of his way to goatify this amiahlo propensity in his 
countrymen ; for it is plain, from the use that was to bo 
made of his liead, and from Abhorson’s asking, “ Is the 
ase upon the block, sirralil” that beheading, and not 
hanging, was the punishment to which Bamardine was 
destiuei But Shaksperc knew that the axe and block 
were pregnant with no ludicrous images, and therefore 
falsified the historic truth of his omi drama (If I may so 
speak) rather than he would leave out such excellent 
matter for a jest as the suspending of a fellow-creature in 
mid-air has been ever esteemed to be by Englishmen. 

One reason why the ludicrous never fails to intrude 
itself into our contemplations upon this mode of death, I 
suppose to be, the absurd posture into which a man is 
tlnrown who is condemned to dance, ;is the vulgar delight 
to express it, upon nothing. To see him whisking and 
wavering in the air. 

As the wind you know will w.ave a man ;i 

to behold the vacant carcase, from which the life is newly 
dislodged, shifting between earth and he.aven, the sport of 
every gust; like a weathercock, serving to shew from 
which point the wind blows ; like a raaukin, fit ordy to 
scare away birds ; like a nest left to swing upon a bough 
when the bird is flown ; these are uses to which we can- 
not without a mixture of spleen and contempt behold the 
human carcase reduced. We string up dogs, foxes, bats, 
moles, weasels. Man surely deserves a steadier death. 

Another reason why the ludicrous associates more 
forcibly with tliis than with any other mode of punish- 
ment, I cannot help thinking to be, the senseless costume 
with which old prescription has thought fit to clothe the 
exit' of malefactors in this country. Let a man do what 
he will to abstract from his imagination all idea of the 
wliimsical, something of it will come across him when he 
contemplates the figure of a fellow-creatme in the day- 
time (in however distressing a situation) in a nightcap. 

' Hieronimo in the SjMutsh Tragi‘(hj. , 
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Whether it bo that this nocturnal addition has something 
discordant with daylight, or that it is the dress which wo 
are seen in at those times when we are “ seen,” as the 
Angel in Milton expresses it, “least wise;” this I am 
afraid will always bo tlio case ; unless indeed, as in my 
instance, some strong personal feeling overpower the 
ludicrous altogether. To me, when I reflect upon tlie 
train of misfortunes which have pursued me throifgh life, 
owing to that accursed drapery, the cap presents as purely 
frightful an object as the sleeveless yellow coat and devil- 
painted mitre of the San Benitos. An ancestor of mine, 
who suffered for his loyalty in the time of the civil wars, 
was so sensible of the truth of what I am here advancing, 
that on the morning of execution, no entreaties could 
prevail upon him to sdbmit to the odious dishabille, as he 
called it, but ho insisted upon wearing, and actually 
suffered in, the identical flowing periwig which he is 
painted in, in the gallery belonging to my uncle's seat 
in shire. 

Sufler me, Mr. Editor, before I quit the subject, to say 
a word or two respecting the minister of justice in this 
cotmtry ; in plain words, I mean the hangman. It has 
alwaj's appeared to me that, in the mode of inflicting 
capital punishments with us, there is too much of the 
ministry of the human hand. The guillotine, as perform- 
ing its functions more of itself and sparing human agency, 
though a cruel and disgusting exliibition, in my mind, has 
many ways the advantage over our way. In beheading, 
indeed, as it was formerly practised in England, and in 
whipping to death, as is sometimes practised now, the 
hand of man is no doubt sufficiently busy ; hut there is 
something less repugnant m these downright blows than 
ill the officious harber-like miuisterings of ilie other. * To 
have a fellow with his haiigmau’s hands fiimhlmg about 
your collar, adjusting the thing as your valet would 
regulate your ciuvat, valuing himself on his menial 
dexterity 

•I never shall forget meeting my r.aseal,— I mean the 
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fellow who officiated for me, — in London last winter. I 
think I see him now, — in a waistcoat that had been mine, 
— smirking along as if he knew me 

In some parts of Germany, that fellow’s office is bj^law 
declared infamous, and his posterity incapable of being 
ennobled. They have hereditary hangmen, or had at 
least, in the same manner as they had hereditary other 
greatiofficers of state ; and the hangman’s families of two 
adjoining parishes intermarried with each other to keep 
the breed entire. ■ I wish something of the same kind 
were established in England. 

But it is time to quit a subject which teems with 
disagreeable images 

Permit me to subscribe mj'self, Mr. Editor, Your 
unfortunate friend, 

Pensili.s. 
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Sedet, octcmumque sedebit, 

Infelix Theseus. VmciL. 

That there is a professional melancholy, if I niay so 
express myself, incident to the occupation of a ta^or, is 
a tact which I think very few will venture to dispute. 
I may safely appeal to my readers, whether they ever 
knew one of that faculty that was not of a temperament, 
to say the least, fiir removed from mercurial or jovial. 

Observe the suspicious gravity of their gait. The 
peacock is not more tender, from a consciousness of hm 
peculiar infirmity, than a gentleman of this profession is 
of being known by the same infiiUible testimonies of his 
occupation. “ Wtdk, that I m.ay know thee.” - 

Do you ever see him go whistling along the footp:ith 
like a carman, or bnish through a crowd like a b.aker, or 
go smiling to himself like a lover? Is he forwind to 
thrust into mobs, or to make one at the bidlad-singer’s 
audiences ? Does he not rather slink by assemblies and 
meetings of the people, as one that wisely dediues popular 
observation 1 

How extremely rare is a noisy tailor ! a mirthful and 
obstreperous tailor ! 

“At my nativity,” says Sir Thomas Browne, “my 
ascendant was the eartlily sign of Scorpius ; I was bom 
- in the planetary hour of Saturn, and I think I have a 
piece of that leaden planet in me.” One would think 
that he were anatomising a tailor ! save that to the latter's 
occupation, inethinks, a woollen planet would seem more 
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consonaDt, and that he should he bom when the sun was 
in Aries. Ho goes on. “ I ani no way facetious, nor 
disposed for the mirtli and galliai-dise of company.” How 
true a tj’pe of the whole trade ! Eminently economical 
of his words, you shall seldom hear a jest come from one 
of them. Ho sometimes fimuishes subject for a repartee, 
but rarely (I think) contributes one ore proprio. 

Dri’ik itself does not seem to elevate him, or at least 
to call out of him any of the e.xtemal indications of 
vanity. I cannot say that it never causes his pride to 
swell, but it never breiiks out. I am even fearful that it 
may swell and lunkle to an alarming degree inwardly. 
For pride is near of kin to melancholy ; — a hurtful 
obstruction from the ordinary outlets of vanity being 
shut. It is this stoppage which engenders proud humours. 
Therefore a tailor may be proud. I tliink he is never 
vain. Tlie display of his gaudy patterns in that book 
of his which emulates the rainbow, never raises any 
inflations of that emotion in him, corresponding to what 
the wig-maker (for instance) evinces, when he expatiates 
on a curl or a bit of hair. Ho spreads them forth with 
a sullen incapacity for pleasme, a real or aflected indiffer- 
ence to grandeur. Cloth of gold neither seems to elate, 
nor cloth of frizo to depress him — according to the beauti- 
ful motto which formed the modest impresse of the shield 
worn by Charles Brandon at his marriage wth the king’s 
sister. Hay, I doubt whether he would discover any 
vain-glorious complacence in his colours, though “Iris” 
herself “ dipt the woof.” 

In further corroboration of this argument — who ever 
saw the wedding of a tailor announced in the newspapers, 
or the birth of liis eldest son ? 

AVhen was a tailor known to give a dance, or to be 
himself a good dancer, or to perform excpiisitely on the 
tight rope, or to shine in any such h'ght and airy pastimes f ' ■ 
to sing, or play on the violin 1 

Do they much care for public rejoicings, lightmgs up, 
ringing of bells, firing of cannons, etc. 1 
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Valiant I know they can ho ; but I appeal to those 
wlio were witnesses to the exploits of Eliot’s famous 
troop, whether in their fiercest charges they betrayed any- 
tiring of that thoughtless oblivion of death with which a 
Frenchman jigs into battle, or whether they did not shew 
more of the melancholy valour of the Spaniard, upon 
whom they charged ; that deliberate courage which con- 
templation and sedentary habits breathe ? €. 

Are they often great new.smoMgers ? — I have known 
some few among them arrive at the dignity of speculative 
politicians ; but tliat light and cheerful every-day interest 
in the affairs and goings-on of the world, which makes 
the barber 1 such delightful company, I think is rarely 
observable in them. 

This characteristic pensiveuess in them being so not- 
orious, I wonder none of those writers, who have e.xpressly 
treated of melancholy, should have mentioned it. Burton, 
whose book is an excellent abstract of all the authors in 
that kind who preceded him, and who treats of every 
species of this mal.ody, from the hypochondriacal or windy 
to the heroical or love melancholy, lias strangely omitted 
it. Shakspere himself has overlooked it. “I have neither 
the scholar's melancholy (saith Jaques) which is emula- 
tion j nor the courtier’s, which is proud ; nor the soldier’s, 
which is politic ; nor the lover’s, which is all these — 

’ Having incidentally mentioned the barker, in a comparison of 
professional temperaments, I liope no other trade will take offence, 
or look upon it as an incivility done to them, if I say, that in 
courtesy, huin.anity, and all tho convcrs.ational and social graces 
which “gladden life,” I esteem no profession coiuparable to his. 
Indeed so great is the goodwill wliioh I bear to this useful and 
agreeable body of men, that, residing in one of the Inns of Court 
. (where the best specimens of them are to bo found, except perhaps 
, at tho universities) there are seven of them to whom I am personally 
kno\vn, .and who never pass mo without tho compliment of tho hat 

on either .side. My truly polite and urbane friend, Mr. A in, 

of Flower-de-luce-court, in Fleet Street, will forgive my mention 
of him in particular. I can truly say, that I never spent a (juarter 
of im hour under hia hands avithout deriving some profit fi om tho 
agreeable discussions, which are always going on theie. 
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and then, when you might expect him to have hrouglit 
in, “ nor the tailor’s, which is so and so " — he comes to 
an end of his eniunei-ation, and falls to a defining of his 
own melancholy. 

Milton likewise has omitted it, where he had .so fair 
an opportunity of bringing it in, in liLs Penscroso. 

But the partial omissions of historians proving nothing 
again^ the existence of any well-attested fact, I shall 
proceed and endeavour to ascertain the causes why this 
pensive turn should be so predominant in people of tliis 
profession above all others. 

And first, may it not be, that the custom of wearing 
apparel being derived to us from the fall, and one of the 
most mortifying products of that unhappy event, a certain 
senousness (to say no more of it) may in the order of 
things have been intended to be impressed upon the 
minds of that race of men to whom in all ages the care 
of contriving the human apparel has been entrusted, — 
to keep up the memory of the first institution of clothes, 
and serve as a standing remonstrance against those 
vanities, which the absurd conversion of a memorial of 
our shame into an ornament of our persons was desthicd 
to produce 1 Correspondent in some sort to this, it may 
be remai-ked, that the tailor sitting over a cave or hollow 
place, in the cabalistic language of his order, is said to 
liave certain melancholy regions always ojjen under his 
feet. But waiving fiirther inquiiy into final causes, where 
the best of us can only wander in tlio dark, let us try to 
discover the eflicieut causes of this melancholy. 

I tliink, then, that they may be reduced to two, 
omitting some subordinate ones, viz. the sedentary 
habits of the tailor j something peculiar in his diet 
First, his sedentary habits . — In Doctor If orris’ famous 
narrative of the frenzy of Mr. John Dennis, the patient, 
being questioned as to the occasion of the swelling in his 
legs, replies that it came “by criticism;” to which the 
learned doctor seeming to demur, as to a distemiwr which 
he had never read of, Dejmis (who appeum not to Iiavo 
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been mad upon all subjects) rejoins •with some 'warmth, 
tliat it ■was no distemper, but a noble art ! that he had 
sat fourteen hours a day at it : and that the other was a 
pretty doctor not to know that there was a commimi- 
cation between the brain and the legs. 

When we consider that this sitting for foimteen hom-s 
conthraously, which the critic probably practised only 
wliile ho was ■writing his “remarks,” is no more, than 
what the tailor, in the ordinary pursuance of his art, 
submits to daily (Sundays excepted) thi’oughout the year, 
shall we wonder to find the braui affected, and in a manner 
overclouded, from that indissoluble sympathy between the 
noble and less noble parts of the body, which Dennis 
hints at ? Tire unnatural and painful manner of his 
sitting must also greatly aggravate the evil, insomuch 
that I have sometimes ventured to liken tailors at their 
boards to so many envious Junes, sitting cross-legged to 
hinder the birth of their own felicitg. The legs tians- 
versed thus W crosswise, or decussated, was among the 
ancients the posture of malediction. The Turks, , who 
practise it at this day, are noted to be a melancholy 
people. 

Secondly, his diet. — ^To which purpose I find a most 
remarkable passage in Burton, in his chapter entitled 
“Bad diet a cause of melancholy.” “Amongst herbs to 
be eaten (he says) I find gourds, cucumbers, melons, dis- 
allowed; but especially c . vbbage . It causeth troublesome 
dreams, and sends up black vapours to the brain. Galen, 
loc. affect, lib. 3, cap. 6, of all herbs condemns cabbage . 
And Isaack, lib. 2, cap. 1, aiiimte gravitatem facit, it 
brings heaviness to the souL” I could ' not omit so 
flattering a testimony from an author, who, ha'viiig no 
theory of his own to serve, has so unconsciously con- 
tributed to the confirmation of mine. It is well known' 
that this last named vegetable has, from the earliest 
periods tvliich we can discover, constituted almost the 
sole food of this extraordinary race of people. 

-Burton, Jimior, 



HOSPITA THE IMMODEEATE INHHL- 
GEHCE OF THE PLEASUEES OF THE 
PALATE. 


To the Ediior of the Jteflector. 

Mk. Eeplector — My husband and I are fond of com- 
pany, and being in easy circumstances, we are seldom 
without a party to dinner two or three days in a week. 
The utmost cordiality has hitlierto prevailed at our 
meetings j but there is a young gentleman, a near rela- 
tion of my husband’s, that has lately come among us, 
whose preposterous behavioim bids fair, if not thnely 
cheeked, to disturb our tranquillity. He is too great a 
favourite with my husband in other respects, for mo to 
remonstrate with him in any other than tliis distant way. 
A letter printed in your publication may catch his eye ; 
for he is a great reader, and makes a point of seeing all 
the new things that come out. Indeed, he is by no 
means deficient in understanding. My husband says 
that ho has a good deal of wit ; but for my part I cannot 
say I am any judge of that, having seldom observed him 
open his mouth, e.xcept for purposes very foreign, to con- 
versation. In short. Sir, this young gentleman’s failing 
is, an immoderate indulgence of lus palate. The first 
tune he dined with us, he thought it necessary to e.vtenuate 
the length of time ho kept the dinner ou the table, by 
declaring that he had taken a very long walk in the 
morning, and came in fasting; but as that excuse could 
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not serve above once or twice at most, he has latterly 
dropped the mask altogether, and chosen to appear in his 
orvn proper colours without reserve or apology. 

You cannot imagine how unpleasant his conduct has 
become. His way of staring at tlie dishes as, they are 
brought in, has absolutely something immodest in it : it 
is like the stare of an impudent man of fashion at a fine 
woman, when she first comes into a room. I am positively 
in pain for the dishes, and cannot help thinking they have 
consciousness, and A^ull be put out of countenance, he 
treats them so like what they are not. 

Then again he makes no scrapie of keeping a joint of 
meat on the table, after the cheese and fruit are brought 
in, till ho has what he calls dnm with it. Now how 
awkward this looks, where there are ladies, you may 
judge, Mr. Eeflector, — how it disturbs the order and 
comfort of a meal. And yet I always make a point of 
helping him first, contrary to all good manners, — ^before 
any of my female friends are helped, — that he may avoid 
tills very error. I wish he would eat before he comes 
out. 

What makes his proceedings more particularly offensive 
at our house is, that my husband, though out of common 
politeness he is obliged to set dishes of animal food before 
his visitors, yet himself and his whole family (myself 
included) feed entirely ou vegetables. Wo have a theory, 
that animal food is neither wholesome nor natural to man ; 
and even vegetables we refuse to eat until they have 
undergone the operation of fire, in consideration of those 
numberless little living creatures which the glass helps 
us to detect in every fibre of the plant or root before it 
be dressed. On the same theory wo boil oiur water, 
which is our only drink, before we suffer it to come to 
table. Our children are perfect little Pythagoreans : it 
would do you good to see them in their nursery, stufiing 
their dried' fruits, fi^, raisins, and milk, wliich is the 
only approach to animal food which is allowed. They 
have no notion how the substance of a creatme that ever 
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Imd life can become food for another creature. A beef- 
steak is an absurdity lo them ; a mutton-chop, a solecism 
in terms ; a cutlet, a word absolutely without any mean- 
ing ; a butcher is nonsense, except so far as it is taken 
for a man who delights in blood, or a hero. In this 
happy state of innocence we have kept their minds, not 
allowing them to go into the kitchen, or to hear of any 
preparations for the dressing of animal food, or even to 
know that such things are practised. But as a state of 
ignorance is incompatible with a certain age ; and as my 
eldest girl, who is ten years old next Midsummer, must 
shortly be introduced into the world and sit at table with 
us, where she will see some things which rvill shock all 
her received notions, I have been endeavouring by little 
and little to break her mind, and prepare it for the 
disagreeable impressions which must be forced upon it. 
The first hint I gave her upon the subject, I could see 
her recoil from it with the same horror with which we 
listen to a tale of Anthropophagism; but she has gradually 
grorvn more reconciled to it in some measm'e, from my 
telling her that it was the custom of the world, — to 
which, however senseless, we must submit so far as wc 
could do it ndth innocence, not to give offence j and 
she has shewn so much strength of mind on other occa- 
sions, which I have no doubt is owing to the calmness 
and serenity superinduced by her diet, that I am in good 
hopes, when the proper season for her d&mt arrives, she 
may be brought to endure the sight of a roasted chicken 
or a dish of sweetbreads, for the first time, without 
faintmg. Such being the nature of our little household, 
you may guess what inroads into the economy of it, — 
what revolutions and tmuings of things upside dorvn, the 

example of such a feeder as Mr. is calculated to 

produce. 

I wonder at a time lilce the present, when the scarcity 
of every kind of food is so painfully aclaiowledgcd, that 
sliama has no effect upon him. Can he have read Mr. 
Malthus’s Thoughts on the Halio of Food to Population? 
z 
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Ciui lie tbiuk it reasonable that one man sboiUil consume 
tlie sustenance of many ? 

The yoimg gentleman has an agreeable air and person, 
such as are not uuUkely to recommend him on the score 
of matrimony. But his fortune is not over large ; and 
what pmdent young woman would think of embarking 
hers with a man who would bring tliree or four mouths 
(or what is equivalent to them) into a family^! She 
might as reasonably choose a widower in the same cir- 
cumstances with three or four children. 

I cannot think who he takes after. His father and 
mother, by all accounts, were very moderate eaters ; only 
I have heard that the latter swallowed her victuals very 
fiist, and the former had a tedious custom of sitting long 
at his meals. Perhaps he takes after both. 

I wish you would turn this in your thoughts, Mr. 
Eefteotor, and give us your ideas on the subject of excessive 
eating ; and, pai-ticularly, of animal food. 


HOSPITA. 
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To the Editor of (he Eejkdor. 

Me. Eeflectoe — I am going to lay before you a case of 
the most iniquitous persecution that ever poor devil 
sufifered. 

You must know, then, that I have been visited with a 
calamity ever since my birth. How shall I mention it 
without offending delicacy i Yet, out it must. My 
sufferings, then, have all arisen from a most inordinate 
appetite 

Hot for wealth, not for vast possessions, — then might 
I have hoped to find a cure in some of those precepts of 
philosophers or poets, — those verha et voces which Horace 
spealcs of : 

“ quibus liunc lenire dolorem 
Possis, et uaguam morbi Ucpoiiere partem ; ” 

not for glory, not for fame, not for apidause, — for against 
this disease, too, he tells us there arc certain piacula, or, 
as Pope has chosen to render it, 

“ rhymes, which fresh and fresh applied. 

Will cure the arrant’st puppy of his pride j” ' 

nor yet for pleasure, properly so called : the strict and 
virtuous lessons which I received in early life from the 
best of parents — a pious clergyraau of the Church of 
England, now ho more, — trust have rendered me sufii- 
ciently secure ou that side : — 

Ho, sir, for noue of these things : but an appetite, iu 
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its coarsest and least metaphorical sense, — an appetite 
for food. 

The exorbitances of my arrow-root and pap-dish days 
I cannot go back far enough to remember, only I have 
been told, that my mother's constitution not admitting of 
my being nursed at home, the woman who had the care 
of mo for that purpose used to make most extravagant 
demands for my pretended excesses in that kind y which 
my parents, rather than believe anything unpleasant of 
me, chose to impute to the known covetousness and 
mercenary disposition of that sort of people. This blind- 
ness continued on their part after I was sent for home, 
up to the period when it was thought proper, on account 
of my advanced age, that I should mix with other boys 
more unreservedly than I had hitherto done. I was 
accordingly sent to boarding-school. , 

Hero the luolaucholy truth became too apparent to be 
disguised. The prying republic of which a great school 
consists, soon found me out : there was no shifting the 
blame any longer upon other people’s shoulders, — no 
good-natured maid to take upon herself the enormities of 
which I stood accused in the article of bread and butter, 
besides the crying sin of stolen ends of puddings, and 
cold pies strangely missing. The truth was but too 
manifest in my looks, — in the evident signs of inanition 
which I e.xhibited after the fullest meals, in spite of the 
double allowance which my master was privately in- 
structed by my kind parents to give me. The sense of 
the ridiculous, which is but too much alive in grown 
pereons, is tenfold more active and alert in boys. Once 
detected, I was the constant butt of their arrows, — the 
mark against which every pimy leveller directed his little 
shaft of scorn. The very Graduses and Thesaumses were 
raked for phrases to pelt me with by the tiny pedants. 
Ventri nafiis, — Vcniri dediljts, — Yesana gula, — Escarum, 
gurges, — Dapihiis indidgens, — No>i dans frarna gtdce , — 
Sedans laufce fercula mensK, resounded wheresoever I 
passed. I led a weary life, sutfering the penalties of 
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giiilfc for that which was no crime, hut only foUowiii" the 
blameless dictates of nature. The remembrance of those 
childish reproaches haunts me yet oftentimes in my dreams. 
My school-days come again, and the liorror I used to feel, 
when ill some silent corner retired from the notice of my 
imfeeling play-fellows, I have sat to mumble the solitaiy 
slice of gingerbread allotted me by the bounty of consider- 
ate friciids, and have ached at heart because I could not 
spare a portion of it, as I saw other boys do, to some 
favourite boy; — for if I know my own heart, I was never 
selfish, — never possessed a luxury which I did not hasten 
to commimicate to others ; but my food, alas ! was none ; 
it was an indispensable necessary ; I could as soon have 
spared the blood in my veins, as have parted that with 
my companions. 

Well, no one stage of suffering lasts for over: wo should 
grow reconciled to it at length, I suppose, if it did. The 
miseries of my school-tlays had their end ; I was once 
more restored to the paternal dwelling. The affectionate 
solicitude of my parents was directed to the good-natured 
purpose of concealing even from myself the infirmity 
which haunted me. I was continually told that I was 
growing, and the appetite I displayed was humanely 
represented as being nothing more than a symptom .and 
au' effect of that. I used even to bo complimented upon 
it. But this temporary fiction could not endure above a 
year or two. I ceased to grow, but alas! I did not 
cease my demands for alimentary sustenance. 

Those times are long since passed, and with them have 
ceased to exist the fond concealment, — the indulgent 
blindness, — the delicate overlooking, — the compassionate 
fiction. I and my infirmity are left e.xposed and bare to 
tlie broad, unwinking eye of the world, which nothing 
can elude. My meals are scanned, my mouthfuls weighed 
in a balance : that which appetite demands, is set down 
to the account of gluttony, — a sin which my whole soul 
abhors, nay, rvhich Nature herself has put it out of ray 
power to commit. I am constitutionally disenabled from 
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that wa ;■ for how c;iii he be guilty of excess, who never 
can get enough 1 Let them cease, then, to watch my 
plate ; and leave off their ungracious comparisons of it to 
the seven baskets of fragments, and the supematurally 
repleuished cup of old Baucis ; and be thankful that their 
more phlegmatic stomachs, not their virtue, have saved 
them from the like reproaches. I do not see that any of 
them desist from eating till the holy rage of hiviger, as 
some one calls it, is supplied. Alas ! I am doomed to 
stop short of that continence. 

What am I to do 1 I am, by disposition, inclined to 
convivialitj', and the social meal. I am no gommand : I 
require no dainties : I should despise the boivrd of Helio- 
gabalus, except for its long sitting. Those vivacious, 
long-continued meals of the latter Eomaus, indeed, I 
justly envy ; but the kind of fare which the Ciuai and 
Dentati put up with, I could bo content with. Dentatus 
I have becu cidled, among other uusavomy jests. Double- 
meal is another name which my acquaintance have palmed 
upon me, for an innocent piece of policy which I put in 
practice for some time without being found out ; which 
was, — going the round of my friends, beginiuug with the 
most primitive feeders among them, who take their 
dinner about one o'clock, and so successively dropping in 
upon the next and the next, till by the time I got among 
my more fashionable intimates, whose hour was six or 
seven, I have nearly made up the body of a just and 
complete meal (as I reckon it), without taking more than 
one dinner (as they account of dinners) at one person’s 
house. Since I have been found out, I endeavour to 
make np by a damper, as I call it, at home, before I go 
out. But alas ! with me, increase of appetite truly gro\v3 
by what it feeds on.' What is peculiarly offensive to mo 
at those dmner-p;u:ties is, the senseless custom of cheese, 
and the dessert afterwards. I have a rational antipathy 
to the former; and for fnut,.and those. other vain vege- 
table substitutes for meat (meat, the only legitimate 
aliment for human creature.s since the flood, as I take it 
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to bo dciluccd from tliafc permission, or ordinance rather, 
given to Noali and hm descendants), I hold them in 
perfect contempt. Ha)' for horses. I remember a pretty 
ajxjlogue, 'mhich 31.xndeidlJe tells very much to this pur- 
]jose in his Fable of the Bees ; — He brings in a Lion 
arguing vrith a ilerchant, who had ventured to expostu- 
late with this king of bc.ists upon his violent methods of 
feedin.'j. The Lion thus retorts : — “ Savage I lun ; but 
no creature can be called cruel but what either by mah'ce 
or insensibility e,\-tiDgnishe3 his natural pity. The Lion 
was boni without comp.assion ; wo follow the instinct of 
our nature ; the gods h.ave appointed us to live upon the 
w.aste and spoil of other anunals, and as long as we can 
meet with dead ones, we never himt after the living ; 'tis 
only man, miscliievous man, that can make death a sport. 
Nature taught your stomach to crave nothing but vege- 
tables. — (Under favour of the Lion, if he meant to assert 
this universally of mankind, it is not true. However, 
what he says presently is very sensible.) — Your violent 
fondness to change, and greater eagerness after novelties, 
have prompted you to the destruction of animals without 
justice or necessity. The Lion has u ferment within him, 
that consumes the toughest skin and hardest bones, as 
well as tiie flesh of all animals without exception. Your 
squeamish stomach, in which the digestive heat is weak 
and inconsiderable, won’t so much as admit of the most 
tender parts of tliem, unless above half the concoction 
Las been performed by artificial fire beforehand ; and yet 
what animal have you spared, to satisfy the caprices of a 
languid appetite? Languid I say; for what is man’s 
hunger if compared with the Lion’s ? Yours, when it is 
at the worst, makes you faint; mine makes me mad ; oft 
have I tried with roots and herbs to allay the violence of 
it, but in vain ; nothing but large quantities of fiesh can 
any ways appease it.” — ^Allowing for the Lion not having 
a prophetic instinct to take in every lunits natur(B that 
was possible of the bmnan appetite, be was, generally 
speaking, in the right; and the Jferchaut was so impressed 
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with Ilia argument that, we arc told, he replied not, but 
fainted away. 0, LIr. Reflector, that I were not obliged 
to add, that the creature who thus argues was but a type 
of me ! Miserable man ! I am that Lion. “ Oft have I 
tried with roots and herbs to allay that violence, but in 
vain ; nothing but ” 

Those tales which are renewed as often as the editois 
of papers want to fill up a space in their* unfeeling 
columns, of great eaters, — ^iieople that devour whole geese 
and legs of mutton for wagers, are sometimes attempted 
to be drawn to a parallel with my case. This wilfid 
confounding of motives and circumstances, which make 
all the difference of moral or immoral in actions, just 
suits the sort of talent which some of my acquaintance 
pride themselves upon. Wagers / — I thank heaven I 
was never mercenary, nor could consent to prostitute a 
gdft (though but a left-handed one) of nature, to the 
enlar-giug of my worldly substance; prudent as the 
necessities, which that fatal gift have involved me in, 
might have made such a prostitution to appear in the eyes 
of an indelicate world. 

Rather let me say, that to the satisfaction of that 
talent which was given me, I have been content to sacri- 
fice no common expectations ; for such I had from an old 
lady, a near relation of our family, in whoso good graces 

I had the fortune to stand, till one fatal evening . 

You have seen, Mr. Reflector, if you have ever passed 
your time much in country towns, the kind of suppers 
which elderly ladies in those places have lying in petto 
in an adjoining parlour, next to that where they are 
entertaining their periodically-invited coevals with cards 
and muffins. The cloth is usually spread some half-hour 
before the final rubber is decided, whence they adjourn 
to sup upon what may emphatically be eiilled nothing. 
A sliver of ham, purposely contrived to be transparent to 
shew the china-dish through it, neighbouring a slip of 
invisible brawn; wliich abuts uijon something they call a 
tartlet, as that is bravely supported by an atom of 
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inannaliuiCj Hanked in its turn by .a ^ain of potted beef, 
uith a jiower of suck dishliugs, viintnin of hospitality, 
spread in detinucc of luunau nature, or r.atbcr nith an 
utter igiioraiico of what it demands. Being engaged at 
one of these card parties, I was obliged to go a little 
before supper-time (as they facetiously call the point of 
time in which they are taking tlieso sh.odorvy refections), 
and Wio old huly, with a sort of fear shining through the 
smile of courteous hosjjit.ality that beamed in her coun- 
tenance, begged mo to step into the next room and take 
something before I went out in the cold, — a propos.al 
which lay not in my nature to deny. Indign.ant at the 
airy prospect I saw before me, I set to, and in a trice 
despatched the whole meal intended for doven persons, — 
fish, llcsh, fowl.iwatry, — to the sprigs of garnishing ijarsley, 
and the last fearful custard that quaked upon the board. 

I need not describe the consternation, when in due time 
the dowagers .adjounied from their cards. Where was 

the supper '! — and tire servants’ answer, Sir. had eat 

it all. That freak, however, jested me out of a good three 
hundred pounds a year, which I afterwards was informed 
for a cert.ainty the old lady meant to leave me. I mention 
it not in illustration of the unhappy faculty which I am 
possessed of; for any unlucky wag of a school-boj", with 
a tolerable appetite, could have done iis much without 
feeling any hint after it, — only that you may judge 
whether I am a man likely to set my talent to sale, or to 
require the pitiful stimulus of a wager. 

I have read in Pliny, or in some author of that stamp, 
of a reptile in Africa, whose venom is of that liot, 
destructive quality, that -wheresoever it fastens its tooth, 
the whole substance of the animal that has been bitten in 
a few seconds is reduced to dust, crumbles away, and 
absolutely disappears ; it is aallcd from this quality, the 
Aimihilator. Why am I forced to seek, in all the most 
prodigious and portentous facts of Natural History, for 
creatures typical of myself. / am that Snake, that AnnC- 
hilator: “wherever I fasten, in a few .seconds ” 
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0 happy sick men, that are groaning under the want 
of that very thing, the e.Kcess of which is my tonnent ! 
0 forhmate, too fortunate, if you knew yoim happiness, 
invalids ! What would I not give to exchange this fierce 
coucoetivc and digestive heat, — this rabid fury which 
vexes me, which tears and torments me, — for your quiet, 
mortified, hermit-like, subdued, and sanctified stomachs, 
— your cool, chastened inclinations, and coy desirqg for 
food ! 

To what unhappy figuration of the parts intestine I 
owe this unnatural craving I must leave to the anatomists 
and the physicians to determme ; they, lilte the rest of the 
world, have doubtless their eye upon me ; and as I have 
been cut up alive by the sarcasms of my friends, so I 
shudder when I contemplate the probability that tliis 
animal frame, when its restless appetites shall have ceased 
their importunity, may be cut up also (horrible sugges- 
tion !) to determine in what system of solids or fluids 
this original sin of my constitution lay lurking. What 
work will they make with their acids and alkalines, their 
serums and coagulums, effervescences, viscous matter, bile, 
chyle, and acrimonious juices, to explain that cause which 
nature, who willed the effect to pimish me for my sins, 
may no less have determined to keep in the dark from 
them, to punish them for their presumption. 

You may ask, Mr. Eeflector, to what purpose is my 
appeal to you : what can you do for me 1 Alas ! I know 
too well that my case is out of the reach of advice, — out 
of the reach of consolation. But it is some relief to the 
wounded heart to impart its tale of misery j and some of 
my acquaintance, who may read my case in your pages, 
under a borrowed name, may be induced to give it a more 
hmuano consideration than I could ever yet obtain from 
them under my own. Make them, if possible, to reflect, 
that an origin.al peculiarity of constitution is no crime ; 
that not that which goes into the mouth desecrates a man, 
but that which comes out of it, — such as sarcasm, bitter 
jests, mocks and. taunts, and ill-natured observations; 
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and let them consider, if there be such things (wliich we 
liavc all heard of) as Pious Treachery, Innocent Adulteiy, 
etc., whether there may not bo also such a thing as Inno- 
cent Gluttony. — I shall only subscribe myself, your 
afflicted Sen-ant, Pdax 
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A FARCE,— ra TWO ACTS. 

As it n-as jicrfoiincd at Dniry Lane Theatre, December 1806. 

“ J/r. II , tliou wert DAMNED. Briglit shone the' morning 

on the plny-hilU tliat announced thy appearance, and the streets 
were filled uith the buzz of persons asking one another if they 
would go to see J/r. 11 — and answering that they would cer- 
tainly ; but before night the gaiety, not of the .author, but of his 
friends and the town, was eclipsed, for thou avert D.aMNED ! Hadst 
thou been anonymous, thou haply mightst have lived. But thou 
didst come to an untimely end for thy tricks, and for want of a 
better name to pass them off.” — Theatrical Hxaminer. 

CHARACTERS. 

Mr. H Jfr. Elliston. 

Belvil J/r. Hartley. 

LaNdlohd Pna' .... .Ifr. IVexcilcer. 

Melksinda Hiss Helton. 

Maid to Mklesinda .... Mrs. Ilarlowe. 
Gentlemen, Ladws, Waitebs, SEnv.rNTS, etc. 

Scene. — Bath. 

PROLOGUE. 

SPOKEN BY Mil. Elliston. 

If we have siiin’d in paring down a name, 

All civil well-bred authors do the same, 

Smwey the columns of our daily writers — 

You’ll find that some Initials are great fighters. 
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How fierce tlic sliock, how fatal is the jar, 

^Vhen Ensign W. meets Lieutenant E. 

With two stout seconds, just of their own gizzard. 
Cross Captain X. and rough old General Izzard 1 ^ 
Letter to letter spreads the dire alarms, 

Till half the Alphabet is np in arms. 

Hor with lass lustre have Initials shone, 

To grace the gentler annals of erim. con. 

Where the dispensers of the public lash 

Soft penance give — a letter and a dash^ 

Where vice reduced in size shrinks to a failing. 
And loses half her grossness by curtailing. 

Faux pas are told in such a mode.st way, — . 

The affair of Colonel B with Mrs, A ^ 

You must forgive them — for what is there, say, 
Which such a pliant Vowel must not grant 
To such a very pressing Consonant J 
Or who poetic justice dares dispute, 

When, mildly molting at a lover’s suit. 

The wife’s a Ligiud, her good man a Mute 1 
Even in the homelier scenes of hone.st life, 

The coarse-spun intercourse of roan and wife. 

Initials I am told have taken place 
Of Deary, Spouse, and that old-fiishion’d race ; 

And Cabbage, ask’d by Brother Snip to tea. 

Replies, “I’ll come — but it don’t rest ivith me — 

I always leaves them things to Mrs. C.“ 

0 should this mincing fashion ever spread 
From names of living heroes to the dead, 

How would Ambition sigh, and hong tho head. 

As each loved syllablo should melt away — 

Her Alexander turn’d into great A. — 

A single C. her Cajsar to expre.-;s — 

Her Scipio shnmk info a Roman S. ; — 

And, ni^’d and dock’d to these new mode.s of sixiech, 
Great Hannibal himself a Mr. H. 
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ACT 1. 

Scene. — jI Public JRooni in an Inn — Landlord, Waiters, 
Gentlemen, etc. Enter Me. H. 

Mr. H. Landlord, has the man brought home my 
hoots 1 

Land. Yes, sir. * 

Mr. H. You have paid him ? 

Land. There is the receipt, air, only, not quite filled 
up ; no name, only blank — “ Blank, Dr. to Zekiel Spanish 
for one pair of best hessians.” Now, sir, he wishes to 
know what name he shall put in — who he shall say 
“ Dr.” 

Mr. H. Wliy, Mr. H., to be sure. 

Land. So I told hun, shr ; but Zekiel has some qualms 
about it. Ho says, he thinks that Mi’. H. only would 
not stand good in law. 

Mr. H. Eot his impertinence ! bid him put in Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and not trouble me ivith his scruples. 

Land, I shall, su-. \Exit. 

Enter a Waiter. 

Wait. Sir, Squire Level’s man is below, with a hare 
and a brace of pheasants for Mr. H. 

2Ir. H. Give the man half-a-croivn, and bid him return 
my best respects to his master. Presents, it seems, ivill 
find me out, wth any name, or no name. 

Enter ‘id Waiter. 

Id TFait. Sir, the man that makes up the Du’eotory 
is at the door. . / - 

Mi\ S. GivelumashiUhig; that is what these fellows 
come for. 

2d TFait. He has sent up to know by what name your 
Honour wUI please to be inserted. 
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H. Zounds, fellow ! I give him a shilling for 
leaving out my name, not for putting it in. This is one 
of the plaguy comforts of going anonymous. 

\Exit 2d Waiter. 


Enter Zd Waite)'. 

3d Wait. Two letters for Mr. H. [Exit. 

_ jIA*. it. From ladies (opens them). This from Mele- 
sinda, to remind me of the morning call I promised ; the 
pretty creature positively languishes to he made Mrs. H. 
I believe I must indulge her (affectedly). This from her 
cousin, to bespeak me to some party, I suppose (opening 
it) — Oh, “ this evening ” — “ Tea and cards ” — (siirveymg 
himself with co)nplacency). Dear H., thou art certainly 
a pretty fellow. I wonder what makes thee such a 
favourite among the ladies ; I ^vish it may not be owing 
to the concealment of thy unfortunate pshaw ! 

Enter ith Waite)'. 

Uh Wait. Sh', one Mr. Printagain is inquiring for you. 

Mr. H. Oh, I remember, the poet : he is publishing 
by subscription. Give him a guinea, and tell him he 
may put me down. 

4t/i Wait. What name shall I tell him, sir 1 

Mr. IS. Zounds ! he is a poet; let liim fancy a name. 

[Exit -ith Waiter. 


E)ite)' 5th Waiter. 

5th Wait. Sir, Bartlemy the lame beggar, that you 
sent a private donation to last Monday, has by some 
accident discovered his benefactor, and is at the door 
waiting to retium thanks. 

Mr. H. Oh, 2 )oor fellow, who could put it into. Ins 
head? Now I shall be teased by all his tribe, when 
once this is known. Well, tell him I am glad I could 
he of any service to him, and seud him away. 
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5</i. I would have done so, sir ; but the object 

of his call now, he says, is only to know who ho is 
obliged to. 

jfr. n. IVliy, me. 
ot/i. Yes, sir. 

II. kle, me, me — who else, to be sure 1 
iSth IFdtf. Yes, sir; but ho is anxious to know the 
name of his benefactor. 

J/n II. Here is a pampered rogue of a beggar, that 
cannot be obliged to a gentleinim in the way of his pro- 
fession, but he must Imow the name^ birth, parentage, 
and education of his benefactor. I warrant you, next he 
will require a certificate of one’s good behaviour, and a 
magistrate’s license in one’s pocket, lawfully empowering 

So-and-so to give an ahns. Anything more I 

5tk Wait. Yes, sir ; here has been klr. Patriot, with 
the county petition to sign ; and Mr. Failtime, tliat owes 
so much money, has sent to remind you of your promise 
to bail him. 

Mr. II. Neither of which I can do while I have no 
name. Here is more of the plaguy comforts of going 
.anonymous, that one can neither serve one’s friend nor 
one’s .country. Damn it, a man h.ad better be without a 
nose than ■without a name ! I will not live long in this 
mutilated, dismembered state; I will to Mejesinda this 
instant,' and try to forget these vexations. Melesinda 1 
there is music in the name ; but then, hang it ! there is 
none in mine to answer to it. [Exit. 

{While LIb. H. has been speaking, two gentlemen 
have beep observing him curiouslg.) 

lit Gent, inio the devil is this extraordinary per- 
sonage 1 

' 2c2 Gent. 'Who 1 why, ’tis Mr. H. 

1st Gent. Has he no more name 1 

2d Gent. None that has jmt transpmed. No more ! 
why, that single letter has been enough to inflame the 
imaginations of all the ladies in Bath. He has been 
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here but a fortnight, and is already received into all the 
first families. 

Isi Gent. Wonderful ! yet nobody knows who he is, 
or where he comes from ! 

2(f Gent. He is vastly rich, gives away money as if he 
had infinity ; dresses well, as you see ; and for address, 
the mothers are all dying for fear the daughters should 
get him ; and for the daughters, he may command them 

as absolutely as . Melesinda, the rich heiress, ’tis 

thought, will carry him. 

Isf Gent. And is it possible that a mere anonymous 

2d Gent. Phoo ! that is the charm, Who is he ? and 

What is he 1 and AVhat is his name ? The man with 

the great nose ou his face never excited more of the 
gaping passion of wonderment in the dames of Strasburg 
than this new-comer with the single letter to his name 
has lighted up among the wives and maids of Bath ; his 
simply having lodgings here draws more visitors to the 
■ house than an election. Come with me to the parade, 
and 1 -will show you more of him. [Exeunt. 


Scene. — In the Street. 

Mr. H. ^calking, BEman meeting him. 

Bel. My old Jamaica schoolfellow, that I have not 
seen for so many years ? it must, it can be no other than 

Jack {going up to him). My dear Ho 

• Mr. H. {stopping his mouth). Ho ! the devil — 

' hush ! ■ 

Bel. Why, sure it is 

Mr. IT. It is ; it is your old friend Jack, that shall 
be nameless. 

Bel. My dear Ho _ r 

J/r. M. {stopping him). Don’t name it. . ^ 

Bel. Name what ? 

Mr. a. My cursed unfortunate name. I have reasons 
to conceal it for a time. 
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Bd. I understand you — Creditors, Jack 1 

Jlr. H. No, I assure you. 

Bd. Snapped up a ward, pcradventure, and tlio whole 
Chancery at your heels % 

Mr. H. I don’t use to travel with such cumbersome 
Inggaga 

Bd. You ha’n’t taken a purse 1 

Mr. H. To relieve you at once from all disgraceful 
conjectures, you must know ’tis nothing but the sound of 
my name. 

Bd. Ridiculous ! ’Tis true yours is none of the most 
romantic, but what can that signify in a man? 

Mr. H. You must understand that I am in some 
credit with the ladies. 

Bel. With the ladies ! 

Mr. H. And tiuly I tliink not without some preten- 
sions. My fortune 

Bd. Sufficiently splendid, if I may judge from your 
appearance. 

Mr. H. My figiuc 

Bel. Airy, gay, and imposing. 

Jlfr. M. My parts 

Bd. Rrigiit. 

Mr. II. My conversation 

Bel. Equally remote from flippancy and taciturnity. 

Mr. n. But then my name — damn my name ! 

Bd. Childish ! 

Mr. H. Not so. Oh ! Belvil, you are blest with one 
wliich sighing virgins may repeat without a blush, and 
for it change the paternal But what virgin of any 
debcacy (and I require some in a wife) would endure to 
be called Mrs 1 

Bel. Ha ! ha ! ha ! most absurd ! Did not Clementina 
Falconbridge — the romantic Clementina Ealconbridge — 
fancy Tommy Potts ? and Rosabella Swectlips sacrifice 
her mellifluous appellative to Jack Deady 1- Matilda, her 
cousin, married a Gubbins, and her sister Amelia a 
Clutterbuck. 
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Mr. H. Potts is tolerable, Deady is sufferable, Gubbiiis 
is beai-able, and Clutterbuck is endurable, but Ho 

Bd. Hush ! Jack, don’t betray yourself. But you are 
really ashamed of the family name 1 

Mr. H. Ay, and of my father that begot me, and my 
father’s father, and all their forefathers that have borne 
it since the Conquest. 

Bei. But how do you know the women are so squeamish? 

Mr. H. I have tried them. I tell you there is neither 
maiden of sixteen nor widow of sixty but would turn up 
their noses at it. I have been refused by nineteen 
virgins, tweUty-ninc relicts, and two old maids. 

Bei. That was hard indeed. Jack J 

Mr. H. Parsons have stuck at publishing the banns, 
because they averred it was a heathenish name ; parents 
have lingered their consent, because they suspected it 
was a fictitious name ; and rivals have declined my chal- 
lenges, because they pretended it was an uugentleinanly 
name. 

Bel. Ha 1 ha ! ha 1 but what course do you mean to 
pursue 1 

Mr. II. To engage the aftections of some generous 
girl, who will be content to take me iis Mr. H. 

Bel. Mr. H. ? 

Mr. II. Yes, that is the name I go by here ; you know 
one likes to be as near the truth as possible. 

Bel. Certainly. But what then 1 — to get her to 
consent 

Mr. H. To accompany me to the altar without a 

name : in short, to suspend her curiosity (that is 

all) till the moment the priest shall i3ronounce the 
irrevocable charm which makes two names ona 

Bel. And that name and then she must bo pleased, 

ha! Jack? 

Mr. II. Exactly such a girl it has been my fortune to , 

meet with. . Heark’ee {whispers) {musing) yet, hang 

it 1 ’tis cruel to betray her confidence. 

Bel. But the family name. Jack? 
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i[r. II. As you say, tlio family uamo must Ijo per- 
petuated. 

Bel. Though it be but a homely one. 

Mr. II. Tnic j but, come, I will show you the house 
where dwells this credulous melting fair. 

Bel. Ha, ha ! my old friend dwindled down to one 
letter. {Exexint. 

t" 

Scene. — An apartmeni in Melesinda’s House. 

JIelesinda sola, as if musing. 

Mel. H., H., H. 1 Sure it must be something precious 
by its being concealed. It can’t be Homer, that is a 
heathen’s name ; nor Horatio, that is no surname ; what 
if it be Hamlet! the Lord Hamlet — pretty, and I his 
poor distracted Ophelia! No, ’tis none of these; ’tis 
Harcom-t or Hargrave, or some such sounding name, or 
Howard^ — high-born Howard — that would do. Maybe 
it is Harley; methiulrs my H. resembles H.arloy — the 
feeling Harley. But I hear him, and from his own lips 
I will once for ever be resolved. 

Enter Me. H. 

Mr. H. My dear Melesinda ! 

MeL My dear H., that is all you give mo power to 
swear allegiance to, — to be enamoiued of inarticulate 
sounds, and call with sighs upon an empty letter. But 
I will know. ' 

Mr. a. My dear Melesinda, press mo no more for the 
disclosure of that which in tho face of day so soon must 
be revealed. Call it whim, hiunour, capriee in me. 
Suiipose I have sworn an oath never, till the ceremony 
of our marriage' is over, to disclose my true name. 

Mel. Oh 1 H., H., H., I cherish here a fire of restless 
curiosity winch cousiunes me. ’Tis appetite, passion ; 
call it whim, caprice in me. Suppose I have sworn I 
must and will know it this very night. 
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Jlr. II. tTngeiierous Itlelesimla ! I implore you to 
give mo this one proof of yoiu- confidence. The holy 
vow onco j)ast, your II. shall not have a secret to 
withhold. 

Mel. My II. Ims overcome : lus Melesiiida shall pine 
away and die before slie d.ires e.\prcss a saucy inclination; 
but Avhat shall I call you till we aro married 1 

JSr. II. Call me? call me anything. Call me Love, 
Love ! Ay, Love, Love will do very well 

Md. How many syllables is it, Love 1 

Mr. II. How many 1 iid, that is coming to the ques- 
tion with a vengeance. One, two, three, four, — what 
does it signify how many syllables I 

Mel. How many syllables, Lovo 1 

Mr. II. My Urdcsiuda’s mind, I had hoped, was 
superior to tliis childish curiosity. 

Mel. How many letters are there in it ? 

[Ah-iV Mu. H., followed hj Mble.si.vda repeating 
tlw question. 

ScENii — A Hooni in the Inn. Two JFaiteis disputing. 

1st Wait. Sir Harbottlo Haimnond, you m.ay depend 
upon it ! 

2d Wait. Sir Harry Hardc.a.stle, I tell you ! 

1st Wait. The Hammonds of Huutingdonshiie. 

2d Waif. The Hardcastles of Hertfordshire. 

1st Wait. The ITaimuonds. 

2d Wait. Don't tell mo ! does not Hardcastle begin 
with an H ? 

1st Wait. So does Hammond, for that matter. 

2d Wait. Faith, so it does, if you go to spell it. I 
did not think of that. I begin to be of yoim opinion ; he 
is certainly a Hammond. 

■ 1st IFait. Here comes Susan Chambermaid, may be 
she call telL 
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Euier Susan. 

Both. Well, Susan, h.avc you heard .anything who this 
Stonge gentleman is 1 

(Sjw. Haven’t jmu heard? it’s all come out; Mre. 
Guesswell, the parson’s w’idow, has heeii here about it. 
I overheard her talking in confidence to Mrs. Setter and 
Mrs. Pointer, and she says they were holding a sort of a 
cumviiiiy about it. 

Both. What? What? 

Sits. 'Ihere can’t be a doubt of it, she says, what from 
his Jigger and the appearance he cuts, and his sumpslioits 
way of living, and above all from the remarkable circum- 
stance that his surname should begin with an H., that 
he must be 

Both. Well? Well? 

Sits. Neither more nor less than the Prince 

Both. Prince! 

Sits. The Prince of Hessy-Cassel in disguise. 

Both. Very likely. Very likely. 

Sits. Oh, there can’t be a doubt on it. Mrs. Guess- 
well says she knows it. 

1st Wait. Now, if we could be sure that the Prince 
of Hessy Wliat-do-you-call-him was in England on his 
travels. 

2d Wait. Get a newspaper. Look in the newspapers. 

Sits. Fiddle of the newspapers ! vvho else pan it be ? 

Both. That is veiy tnie (gravely). 


Enter Landloko. 

Land. Here — Susan! James! Philip! where arc you 
all? The London coach is come in, and there is Mr. 
Fillaside, the fat p.Tssenger, has been bawling for some- 
body to help him off with his boots. (The Ohamher- 
maid and Waiters slip out.) 

(Solus.) The house is turned upside down since the 
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strange gentleman came into it. Nothing but guessing and 
speculating, and speculating and guessing; waiters and 
chambennaids getting into corners and specidating, ostlers 
and stable-bo}-s speculating in the yard. I believe the very 
horses iu the stable are speculating too, for there they 
stand in a musing postm'e, nothing for them to eat, and 
not seeming to care whether they have anything or no ; 
and, nfter all, what does it signify 1 I hate such curious 
odso, I must take this box up into his bedroom — he 
charged me to see to it myself — I hate such inquisitive 
1 wonder what is in it 1 — it feels heavy. (Beads) 
“Leases, title-deeds, wills.” Here, now, a man might 
satisfy his curiosity at once. Deeds must have names to 
them, so must leases and wills. But I wouldn’t — no I 

wouldn’t it is a pretty box too — prettily dovetailed. 

I admire the fashion of it much. But I’d cut my fingers 

off before I’d do such a (Brty — what have I to do 

cuise the keys, how they rattle ! — rattle in one's pockets 
— the keys and the halfpence (fa^s out a huwh and 
plays with them), I wonder if any of these would fit ? 
One uright just tty them ; but I wouldn’t lift up the 
. lid if they did. Oh no, what should I be the richer for 
knowing? (All this time he tries the keys one by one.) 
What’s his name to me ? — a thousand names begui with 
an H. I hate people that are always prying, poking and 
prying into things, — thrusting their finger into one place 
— a mighty little hole this — and their keys into another. 

0 Lord ! little rusty fits it ! but what is that to me ? I 
wouldn’t go to — no, no — but it is odd little rusty should 

just happen ( While he is tuniiny up the lid of the 

box, jMk. H. enters behind him ■unpei'ceived.) 

Mr. II. What are you about, you dog ? 

Land. O Lord, sir ! pardon ; no thiefj as I hope to be 
saved. Little Pry was always honest. 

Mr. H, What else could move you to open that 
bo.x? 

Laml. Sir, don’t kill me, and I uiU confess the whole 
tmth. This box happened to be lying — that is, I hap; 
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pciied to be carrj-ing this box, aiul I happened to have 

my keys out, and so — ^little rusty happened to fit ' 

Mr. JI. So little rusty happened to fit ! — and would 
not a rope fit that rogue’s neck 1 I see the papers have 
not been moved — all is safe; but it was irs well to 
frighten him a little (aside). Come, Landlord, as I think 
you honest, and suspected you only intended to gratify 

a little foolish curiosity . 

Land. That was aU, sir, ujjon my veracity. 

2fr. II. For this time I will pass it over. Your name 
is Pry, I think 1 

Land. Yes, sir, Jeremiah Pry, at your service. 

Mr. II. An apt name ; you have a prying temper ; — I 
mean, some little curiosity — a sort of inquisitiveness 
about you. 

Laiid. A natural thirst after knowledge you may call 
it, sir. When a boy, I was never easy but when I was 
thrusting up' the lids of some of my schoolfellows’ boxes, 
— not to steal anything, upon my honour, sir — only to see 
what was in them ; have had pens stuck in my eyes for 
peeping through key-holes after knowledge j could never 
see a cold pie with the legs dangling out at top but my 
fingers were for lifting up the crust; — just to try if it 
were pigeon or partridge, — for no other reason in the 
world. Surely, I think, my passion for nuts was owing 
to the pleasure of cracking the shell to get at something 
concealed, more than to any delight I took in eating the 
kernek In short, sir, this appetite has grown with my 
growth. 

Mr. H. You will certainly be hanged some day for 
peeping into some bureau or other, just to see what is 
in it. 

Land. That is my fear, sir. The thumps and kicks I 
have had for peering into parcels, and turning of letters 
inside out, — just for . curiosity ! The blankets I have 
been made to dance in for searching parish registers for 
old ladies’ ages, — just for curiosity ! Once I was dragged 
through a horse-pond, only for peeping into a closet that 
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had glass doors to it, Trliile my Lady Bluegarters was 
undressing, — just for cmiosity ! ■ 

Mr. H. A very harmless piece of curiosity, truly ! 
And now, Mr. Pry, first have the goodness to, leave that 
bos ivith me, and then do me the favour to carry your 
curiosity so far as to inquire if vay servants are within. 

Zand. I shall, sir. Here! David! Jonathan!— I 
thiiJk I hear them coming,— shall make bold to leave 

you, sir. , , 

Mr. II. Another tolerable specimen of the comforts of 

going anonymous ! 


Enter tiuo 'Footmen. 

Ist Foot. You speak first 
2d Foot. No, you had better speak. 

IstFoot. You promised to begin. 

Mr. E. They have something to say to 
rascals want their wages raised, I suppose , ‘ iy‘ o 

a favour to be asked when they come ” 

poor rogues, service is but a hard bargam at the bc^ 
I think I must not be close with them. , 

well, Jouatlian. _ <• - 

1st Foot. We have semd your Honoiw faitl^y 
2d Foot. Hope your Honour won t take ofleucc 
Mr. E. Tho old story, I suppose— wages 
1st Foot. That’s not it, your Honour. 

2d Foot. You speak. . , nleased 

1st Foot. But if your Honour would just be pluascu 

2d Foot. Only be pleased to , ^ for i am 

Mr. //. Be quick wth what you have to s.ay. lor 

in haste. 

1st Foot. Just to. . . 

2d Foot. Let us know who « .^- 7-7 _ 

Ist Foot. Who it is we have the honour to s rv . 

Mr. E. Why, me, me, f,y,^o “wim you are. 

2d Foot. Yes, sir; but we do not kumv uim j 


to 
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3Ir. If. Ohildiah ciu-iosity 1 do not you serve a ricli 
master, a gay master, an indulgent master i 

Isl Foot. Ab, sir 1 the figure you make is to us, yom’ 
poor servants, the principal mortification. 

2(1 Foot. Wlien rve get over a pot at the public-house, 
or in a gentleman’s kitchen, or elsewhere — as poor servants 
must have their ideasures — when the question goes round, 
who is your master 1 and who do you serve t ands. one 
says, I serve Lord So-and-so, and another, I am Squire 
Such-a-one’s footman 

ls« Foot. IVe have nothing to say for it, but that we 
serve Mr. H. 

2d Foot. Or Squire H. 

Mr. II. Eeally you are a couple of pretty modest, 
reasonable personages ; but I hope you will talce it as no 
offence, gentlemen, if, upon a dispassionate review of all 
that you have said, I think fit not to tell you any more 
of my name than I have chosen, for especial purposes, to 
communicate to the rest of the world. 

Isi Foot. Wliy then, sm, you may suit yourself. 

2d Foot. We tell you plainly, we cannot stay. 

Isf Foot. We don't choose to serve Mr. H. 

2d Foot. Nor any Mr. or Squii-e in the alphabet—^ — 

1st Foot. That lives in Chris-cross Row. 

Mr. H. Go, for a couple of ungrateful, inquisitive, 
senseless rascals ! Go hang, stsuwe, or drown ! Rogues, 
to speak thus irreverently of the alphabet ! I shall live 
to see you glad to serve old Q — to ciul the wig of great 
S — adjust the dot of little i — stand behind the chair of 
X, Y, Z — wear the livery of Et-Cietera — .and ride behind 
the sulky of And-by-it-self-aiul ! - [Exit in a rage. 
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ACT II. 

Scene. — A handsome Apartment well lighted, Tm, Canh, 
etc.-A Large Party of Ladies a>id Gentlemen, 
among them Mbeesinda. 

Lady. I wonder when the charming man vill he 

here ! 


id Lady. He is a delightful creature! 
polish- 


Such a 


tf Such an air in .all that he does or 

\th Lady. Yet gifted with a strong fmderstaudin 
5th Lady. But has your ladyship the remote 

what his true name is 1 , , it. 

Ise Ladg. They say his very servante do not 

His French valet, that has hved 

Lady. There, madaBi, I must heg leave to sot joo 
Sliirere the ve^ he.. -oriO', «■» 
Theu, inaitom. J'ou have ret your sort out. 

“irZasTy. Ho, I «.« •»» -"fiS 

nie.au avays of coming- at a secret, 
think any secret of that consequence. 

2d Lady. That’s just me; Hnak^“ 
troubling my head about nobody s bm,mess 

But then she takes care "jf wa]^^ 
business her o^vu, and so to justi } 

‘"S W My deer M.I.-h* le«l= 

J/et. Nothing. 

2d Lady. Give it a name. 

Mel. Perhaps it is nameless. „oj. 

1st Lady. As the object com , 
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deny it, child. Bless me ! what great ugly thing is that, 
that dangles at your bosom 1 

MeL This 1 it is a cross : how do you like it ? 

Id Lady. A cross ! Well, to me it looks for all tlie 
world like a great staring H 1 {Here a geiicnd laugh.) 

Mel. Malicious creatures ! Believe me, it is a cross, 
aud nothing but a cross. 

1st Lady. A cross, I believe, you would v\illiagly 
hang at ! 

J/c7. Intolerable spite ! 

[Mr. H. is announced. 


Enter Mr. H. 

Isf Lady. Oh, Mr. H., we tue so glad 

2rf Lady. We have been so dull 

Zd Lady. So perfectly lifeless ! You owe it to us to 
be more than commonly entertaining. 

Mr. H. Ladies, this is so obliging 

4t/i. Lady. Oh, Mr. H., those rammcuLis you said were 

dying, pretty tilings ! they have got up 

f)th Lady. I have worked that sprig you coinineuded. 

I want you to come 

J/r. H. Ladies 

GtA Lady. I luave seut for that piece of music from 
Loudon. 

Mr.H. TheMozavt — {seeing Melesisda) — Melesinda ! 
Several Ladies at once. Nay, positively, Melesinda, 
you shan’t engross him all to yourself. 

[lFA(7e the Ladies are pressing about Mn. H. the 
Gentlemen shoio signs of displeastire. 

1st Gent. We shan’t be able to edge in a word, now 
this coxcomb is come. 

‘2d Gent. Damn him ! I will affront him. 

1st Gent. Sir, with your leave, I have a word to say 
to one of these ladies. 

‘2d Gent. If we could be he.ird ^ • 
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{The Ladiis no attention hut to Mr. H.) 

JWr. H. You see, gentlemen, Low the matter stands. 
{Eums an air.) I am not my own master : positively, 

I exist and breathe but to be agreeable to these 

Did you speak 1 

1st ffent. And affects absence of mind, puppy ! 

Jfp H. Who spoke of absence of mind? — did you, 
madam? How do you do. Lady Wearwell — how do? 
I did not see your ladyship before. What was I about 
to say ? — oh ! — absence of mind. I am the most unhappy 
dog in that way — sometimes spurt out the str.angest 
things — the most ■niaf-Ajjrqnos — without meaning to give 
the least offence, upon my honour — sheer absence of mind 
— things I would have given the w'orld not to have said. 

is£ Gent. Do you hear the coxcomb? 

Ifit Lady. Great wits, they say 

2d Lady. Ymu' fine geniuses are most given 

Zd Lady. Men of bright parts are commonly too 
vivacious 

• 3Ir. II, But you shall he.ar. I was to dine the other 
day at a great Nabob’s, that must be nameless, who, 
between om-selves, is strongly suspected of — being very 
rich, that’s all. John, my valet, who knows my foible, 
cautioned me, whUo he was dressing me — as he usually 
does where he thinks there’s a danger of my committing a 
lapsus — to take care in my conversation how I made any 
allusion, direct or indirect, to presents — you understand 
me? I set out double-charged with my fellow’s con- 
sideration and my own, and, to do myself justice, behaved 
with tolerable circumspection for the first half hour or 
so — tiU at last a gentleman in company, rvho was indulg- 
ing a free vein of raillery at the expense of the ladies, 
stumbled upon that expression of the poet which calls 
them “fair defects.” 

1st Lady. It is Pope, I believe, who says it. 

Mr. H. No, madam, Milton. Where was I? Oh, 
“fair defects.” This gave occasion to a critic in comiwuy 
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to deliver his opinion on tho phrase — that led ,to an 
enumeration of all the various words which might have 
been used insteird of “ defect,” as want, absence, poverty, 
deficiency, lack. This moment I, who had not been 
attending to tho progress of tho argument (as the demit- 
ment will show), starting suddenly up out of one of my 
reveries, by some unfortunate connection of ideas^ wliich 
the last fatal word had excited, the devil put it infp my 
head to turn roimd to the Nabob, who uus sitting next 
me, and in a very marked manner (as it seemed to the 
company) to put tlie question to him, “Pray, sir, what 
may be the exact value of a lac of rupees V You may 
guess the confusion which followed. 

1st Liidi/. What a distressing circumstance ! 

2d Lady. To a delicate mind 

3d Lady. How embarrassing 

ith Lady. I declare I quite pity you. 

1st ffeid. Puppy ! 

Jfr. H. A Baronet at tho table, seeing my dilemma, 
jogged my elbow ; and a goorl-uatnred Duchess, who does 
everything with a grace peculiar to herself, trod on my 
toes at that instant : this brought me to myself, and — 
covered rvith blushes, and pitied by all tho ladies — I 
withdrew. 

1st Lady, How charmingly he tells a story ! 

2d Lady. But how distressing ! 

Mr. H. Lord Squaudercounsel, who is my particular 
friend, was pleased to rally me in his inimitable way upon 
it next day. I sh;iU never forget a sensible thing be said 
on the occasion — speaking of absence of mind, my foible 
— s-ays be, my dear Hogs 

Several Ladies. Hogs what ? — ha ! 

Mr. 11. My dear Hogsllesh — my name — here a uni- 
versal' sci-eam.) — Oh, my cursed imfortunato tongue ! — 
H., I mean — ‘Where was I ? 

1st Lady. Filthy ! — abominable ! 

2d Lady. Unutterable ! 

3d Lady. Hogs fob ! 
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Uh Lmty. Disgubtiii}; I 
tUhLaJy. Yilo! 

6th Lady. Shocking 1 
Lady. Odious I 
2(7 Lady. Hogs pah ! 

3(7 Lady. A smeUing bottle — look to Miss Melcsinda. 
Poor tiling ! it is no wonder. Yon had better keep off 
from her, Mr. Hogsflesh, and not be pressing about her 
in her circumstances. 

Is7 GeiiL Good time of daj- to you, Mr. HogsUesIi ! 

2(7 Gent. Tho compliments of the se.'ison to you, Mr. 
Hogsflesh ! 

Mr. II. This is too much— flesh and blood cannot 


endure it. 

l.st Gent. IVIiat flesh 1 hog's-ilesh ? 

2(7 Gent. How ho sets up his bristles ! . 

Mr. 11. Bristles ! 

Ist Gent He looks a.s fierce a.s a hog in armour. 

Mr. JI. A hog ! Madam ! {jiere he severally 

accosts the Ladies, who hy turns repel him). 

Is7 Lady. Extremely obliged to you for your atten- 
tions ; but don’t ivaut a j).artncr. 

Id Lady. Greatly flattered by your preference; but 

believe I shall remain single. 

M Lady. Shall alw-ays acknowledge your politeness; 
but have no thoughts of altering my condition. 

m Lady. Always be happy to respect you as a fnend; 
but you must not look for anythin" tother. 

5th Lady. Ho doubt of your ability to make any 
woman happy; but have no thoughts of changing my 

. 6th Lady, hfust tell you, sir, that if, by your 
tions, you think to prevail with me, you have go 
wrong sow by the car. Docs he think any lady woidd 

go to pig vrith him 1 ' , i 

Old Ladij. Must beg you to be less particidar m yom 
addresses tii me. Does he take me for a Jew, to lon„ 
after forbidden meats ? 
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J/r. II. I shall go mad ! — to ho refused by old Mother 
Damnable — she that’s so old, nobody knows whether she 
was ever married or no, but passes for a maid by courtesy; 
her juvenile exploits being beyond the farthest stretch of 
tradition ! — old Mother Damnable ! 

\Exeunt all, either pitying or seeming to avoid him. 


ScENK . — The Street. .Beevil and another Gentlenmn. 

Bel. Poor Jack ! I am really sorry for him. The ac- 
count which you give me of his mortifying change of 
reception at the assembly w'ould be highly diverting if it 
gave mo less pain to hear it. With all his amusing 
absurdities, and amongst them — not the least — a pre- 
dominant desire to be thought well of by the fair sex, he 
Jiaa au abundant share of good-nature, and is a man of 
honour. Notwithstanding all tliat has happened, Mele- 
smda may do worse than take him yet But did the 
women resent it so deeply as you say 1 

Gent. Oh, intolerably! They fled him as fcarftiUy, 
when ’twas once blown, as a man would bo avoided who 
was suddenly discovered to have marks of the plague, 
•and .as fast, — when before they had been ready to devour 
the foolishest thing he could say. 

Bel. Ha 1 ha I so frail is the tenure by which these 
women’s favourites commonly hold their envied pre-. 
eminence ! Well, I must go find him out and comfort 
■ lum. I suppose I shall find him at the inn. 

Gent. Either there or at Melesinda’s. Adieu ! 

[Exeiint. 

Scene. — Mn. H — j^’s Apartment. 

Mr. H. {solve). Was. ever anything so mortifying? to 
be refused by- old Mother Damnable ! — with such parts 
and address, and the little squeamish devils to dislike me 
for a name — a sound ! — Oh, my cursed name I that it 
Wivs somethmg I could be revenged on I if it were, alive. 
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that I might tread iipou it, or cnish it, or pummel it, or 
kick it, or spit it out — for it sticks iu my throat and 
■will choke me. 

My plaguy ancestors ! if they had left me hut a Van 
or a Mac, or an Irish O’, it had been something to qualify 
it. — Mynheer Van Hogsflesh, — or Sa-miey MacHogsflesh, 

— or Sir Phelim O’Hogsllesh, — hut downright blunt . 

If it^ad been any other name iu the world, I could have 
borne it. If it had been the name of a beast, as BiiU, 
Fox, Kid, Lamb, WoU; Lion ; or of a bird, as Sp.arrow, 
Hawk, Buzzard, Daw, Finch, Nightingale ; or of a fish, 
as Sprat, Herring, Salmon j or the name of a thing, as 
Ginger, Hay, Wood j or of a colom*, as Black, Gray, 
White, Green ; or of a sound, as Bray ; or the name of 
a month, as March, May ; or of a place, as Barnet, 
Baldook, Hitchin ; or the name of a coin, as Farthing, 
Penny, Twopenny j or of a profession, .as Butcher, Baker, 
Carpenter, Piper, Fisher, Fletcher, Fowler, Glover; or a 
Jevr’s name, as Solomons, Isaacs, Jacobs; or a personal 
name, as Foot, Leg, Orookshanks, Heaviside, Sidebottom, 
Longbottom. Kamsbottom, Winterbottom ; or a long 
name, as Blauchenhageu, or Blanchenhausen ; or a short 
name, as Crib, Crisp, Crips, Tag, Trot, Tub, Pkip^ 
Padge, Papps, or Prig, or AVig, or Pip, or Trip ; Trip 

had been something, but Ho ■ 

(Walks about in great agitalion,— recovering his 
calmness a little, sits down.) 

Farew'eUthe most distant thoughts of marriage-the . 
finger-circling ring, the purity-figuring S °J^’ 
pining bridesmaids, the wislimg parson, and the 
clerk ! FareweE the ambiguous blush-^mg joke, Bie 
titter-provoking pun, the ' moming-stemg 
son of mine shaE exist to bair my lU-fated naiM ! No 
nurse come chuckh'ng to tell me it is a oy. . , 

wife, leering at me from under the lids of profo-'ional 
gravity ! I dreamed of caudle (sings iii a inelanMg 
toie)-LuEaby, LuEaby,— hush-a-by-baby !-how like its 
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papa it is ! — (makes motions as if he teas nursiiKj). And 
then, when grown np, “Is this your son, sirl” “Yes, 
sir, a poor copy of me, — a sad young dog ! — just what his 
father wixs at his age. I have four more at home.” 
Oh ! oh ! oh ! 


Jintcf Landlokd. 

Mr. JI. Landlord, I must pack up to-night ; you will 
see all my things got ready. 

Land. Hope your Houomr docs not intend to quit the 
“ Blue Boar,” — soiry anytJiing hiis ])appencd. 

Mr. II. He has heard it all. 

Land. Your Honour has had some mortification, to 
be sm-e, as a man may saj- ; you have brought your pigs 
to a fine market. 

Jlr. H. Pigs 1 

Land. Wliat then 1 take old Pry’s advice, and never 
mind it. Don’t scorch your crackling for ’em, sir. • 

Mr. II. Scorch my crackling ! — a queer phrase ; but 
I suppose ho don’t mean to afiront me. 

Land. "What is done can’t be undone ; you can’t make 
a silken purse out of a sow’s ear. 

Mr. II. As you say, landlord, thinking of a tiling does 
but augment it. 

Land. Does but hoffinent it, indeed, sir. 

Mr. II. Hogment it ! — damn it 1 I said augment it. 

Land. Lord, sir, ’tis not everybody has such gift of 
fine phrases as your Honour, that can lard his discourse. 

Mr. H. Lard ! 

Land. Suppose they do smoke you 

Mr. IT. Smoko me ? 

Land. One of my phrases ; never mind my words, sir, 
my meaning is goocL We all mean the same thing, only 
you express yourself one way, and I another, that’s alL 
'Tlie meaning’s the same ; it is all. pork. 

Mr. H. 'That’s another of your phrases, I presmne. 
(Bell rings, and the landlord called for.) 
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Land. Anon, anon. 

Mr. a. Oh, I wish I were anonymous ! 

[Exeunt several ways. 


Scene. — Melesinda’s A partnient. 

• Melesinda a7id M.ud. 

Alaid. Loid, madam ! before I'd take on ;is you do 
about a foolisli — what signifies a name 1 Hogs — Hogs 
— what is it 1 — is just as good as any other, for what 
I see. 

Mel. Ignorant creature ! yet she is perhaps blest in 
the absence of those ideas which, while they add a zest 
to the few pleasures wMch fall to the lot of superior 
natures to enjoy, doubly edge the 

Maid. Superior natures ! — a fig ! If he’s hog by 
name, he’s not hog by nature — that don’t follow; his 
name don’t make him anything, does it ? He don’t grant 
the more for it, nor squeak, that ever I hear ; ho likes 
his victuals out of a plate, as other Christians do ; you 
never see him go to the trough 

Mel. Unfeeling wrctcii ! yet possibly her intentions 

Maid. Forinstauce, madam, my name is Finch — Betty 
Finch. I don’t whistle the more for that, nor long after 
canaiy-seed wlule I can get good wholesome mutton — no, 
nor you can’t catch mo by throwing salt on my tail. If 
you come to that, hadn’t I a young man used to come 
after mo — they said coiuted me — his name was Lion — 
Fnmeis Lion, a tailor ; but though ho was fond enough 
of me, for all that ho never offered to eat me. 

Mel. How fortunate that the discoveiy has been made 
before it was too late i Had I listened to hi.s deceits, 
and, as the perfidious man had almost iKjrsuaded me, 
precipitated myself into an inextricable engagement 
before 

Maid. No great hann if you had. You’d only have 
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Ijougbt a pig in a poke — and what then ? Oh, hero he 
comes creejhng 


Enter hlii. H., ahject. 

Go to her, Mr. Hogs — Hogs — Hogsbristlcs — what’s 
your name ? Don’t be afraid, man — don’t give it^up — 
she’s not crying — only summat has made her eyes red — 
she has got a sty in her eye, I believe — {goinc/). 

Mel. You are not going, Betty? 

Maid. Oh, madam, never mind me — I shall be back 
in the twinkling of a pig’s whisker, a.s they say. [Exit. 

Mr. H. Mclcsinda, you behold before you a wretch 
who would have betrayed your confidence, but it %vas 
love that prompted him ; who would have tricked you 
by an unworthy concealment into a participation of. that 
disgrace which a superficial W'orld has agreed to attach to 
a name — ^but with it you would have shared a fortime 
not contemptible, and a heart — but ’tis over now. That 
name he is content to bear alone — to go where the perse- 
cuted syllables shall be no more heard, or excite no mean- 
ing — some spot where his native tongue has never pene- 
trated, nor any of his countrymen have landed, to plant 
their unfeeling satire, their brutal wit, and national ill 

manners — ^where no Englishman {Mere Mblesinda, 

who has been pending during this speech, fetches a deep 
sigh.) Some yet undiscovered Otaheite, where witless, 
unapprehensive savages sliall innocently pronounce the 
ill-fated sounds, and think them not inharmonious, 

Mel. Oh! , 

M>\ II. "Who knows but among the female natives 
might be foimd 

Mel. Sir ! (g-aising her head). 

Mr. 11. One who would bo more kind than — some 
Oberea — Queen Oberea, 

Mel. Oh ! 

Mr. II. Or what if I were to seek for proofs of recipro- 
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cal esteem among miprejudiced African maida in Mono- 
motopa ? 


Sekva^’t. 


Sen'. Mr, Belril. 


[Sxit. 


t Enter Belvie. 

ii/jv H. In. Slonomotopa (musing). 

Eel. Heyday, Jack ! what mcims this mortified face '? 
uotliiug lias hapiieiied, I hope, betn-eeu this lady and 
yon? I beg pardon, madam, but imderstandiug my 
friend rvaa witli you, I took the liberty of seeking him 
here. Some little difference possibly ■which a third person 
can atyust — not a word — wU you, madam, as this gentle- 
man’s friend, sufier mo to be the arbitrator — strange ! — 
hark’eo, Jack, nothing has come out, has there? — you 
understand me. Oh, I guess how it is — somebody has 
got at your secret. You haven’t blabbed it yourself, have 
you? — ha! ha! ha! I could find in my heart — Jack, 
what would you give me if I should relieve you 

Jlr. II. No power of m.au c.-m relieve me {siyks), but 
it must lie at the root — gnawing at the root — here it 
■null lie. 

BeL No power of m.an ? — not a common man, I grant 
you ; for instance, a subject — it’s out of the power of any 
subject 

Jlr. II. Gnawing at the root — there it will lie. 

Bel. Such a thing has been known as a name to be 
changed ; but not by a subject (ekows a Gazette), 

Mr. II. Gnawing at the root (suddenly snatches the 
•paper out of BnwvxL’s hand) ; ha ! pish ! nonsense ! give 
it me — what ! (reads) promotions, bankrupts — a great 
many bankrupts this week — there it wiU he (lays it doion, 
takes it up again-, and reads) — “The King has been 
graciously pleased'.’ — gnawing at the root — “graciously 
pleased to grant imto John Hogsttesh" — the devil — 
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“ Hogsllesli, Esq., of Sty Hall, in the county of Hants, 
his royal license and authority ” — 0 Lord ! 0 Lord ! — 
“ that he and his issue ” — me and my issue — “ may take 
and use the surname and arms of Bacon” — Bacon, the 
surname and arms of Bacon ! — “ in piu-suance of an in- 
jimction contained in the last will and testament of 
Nicholas Bacon, Esq., hi.s Late uncle, as well i>s out of 
grateful respect to his memory — gratefid respect^ poor 

old soul ! here’s more — “ and that such arms may 

be first duly exemplified ” — they shall, I will take care of 
that — “ according to the laws of arms, and recorded in 
the Heralds’ Office.” 

Bel. Come, madam, give me Ic.ave to put my own in- 
terpretation upon your sUenee, and to plead for my friend, 
that now that only obstacle which seemed to stand in the 
way of your union is removed, you wOl suffer me to com- 
plete the happiness which my news seems to have brought 
him, by introducing him with n new claim to your favour, 
by the name of Mr. Bacon. {I'akes tlieir hands and 
johis them, which Melesinda seems to f/ive consent to with 
a smile.) 

2£r. H. Generous Melesiuda! — my dear friend — “he 
and his issue,” — me and my issue — 0 Lord ! 

Bel. I wish you joy. Jack, with all my heart ! 

Mr. H. Bacon, Bacon, Bacon — how odd it sounds ! 
I could never be tired of hearing it. There was Lord 
Chancellor Bacon. Methinks I have some of the Verulam 
blood in me already — methinks I could look through 
Nature — there was Friar Bacon, a conjurer — I feel as if 
I could conjure too 

Enter a Serv^Ikt. 

Sery. Tw-o yoimg ladies and an old hady are at the 
door, inquiiing if you see company, madam. 

Mr. H. “ Surname and arms” 

. Mel. Show them up. — My dear Mr. Bacon, moderate 
your joy ! 
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Enter three Ladies, leitig part of those toho were at the 
assembly. 

Isi Lady. My dear Melesinda, how do you do ? 

2d Lady. How do you do 1 We have been so con- 
cerned for you 

Qld Lady. We have been so concerned — (seeing him) 
Mr. Hogsflesh 

Mr. II. There’s no such person — nor there never was 
— nor ’tis not fit there should be — “surname and 
arms " 

Bel. It is true what my friend would express ; we have 
been all in a mistake, ladies. Very true, the name of 
this gentleman was what you call it, but it is so no 
longer. The succession to the long-contested Bacon 
estate is at length decided, and with it my fidend suc- 
ceeds to the name of his deceased relative. 

Mr. H. “His Majesty has been graciously pleased ” 

1st Lady. I am sure wo all join in hearty congratula- 
tion — (sighs). 

2d Lady. And iviah you joy with all om: hearts — 
(heighho /). 

Old Lady. And hope you will enjoy the name .and 
estate many years — (cries). 

Bd. Ha ! ha ! ha ! mortify them a little, JacL 

1st Lady. Hope you intend to stay 

2d Lady. With us some time 

Old Lady. In these parts. 

Mr. H. Ladies, for yom- congratulations I thank you ; 
for the favours you have lavished on me, and in particular 
for this lady’s (turning to the old Lady) good opinion, I 
rest your debtor. As to any future favours — (accosts 
them severally in the order in which he was refused by 
them at the assembly) — Madam, shall alwaj-s acknowledge 
your politeness j but at present, you see, I am engaged 
with a partner. Always be happy to respect you as' a 
friend, but you must not look for anything further. Must 
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beg of you to be less particular in your addresses to me. 
Ladies all, rvith this piece of advice, of Bath and you — 

Your ever gratefid servant takes his leave. 

Lay your plans surer when you plot to giievo ; 

See, while you kindly mean to mortify 
Another, the wild arrow do not ily, 

And gall yourself. For once you’ve been mistakei^ ; 
Your shafts have miss’d their aim — Hogsflesh has saved 
his Bacon ! 



NOTES. 


"^^“0 sonnets arc the earliest of Lamb’s e-c- 

?nd ■■“ «“= “S® of twenty, 

ana tell of his attachment to Ann Simmons— the Anna of tim 

t*^o.-''-f‘0“ Wiutcrton of his later writings, the girl 
noqMmtinco ho made during his visits to his grand- 
nmther at Blakeswaro in Hertfordshire. See Taifourd’sVAiaf 
d/cmona&, Letter to Coleridge 1796 :-“Tlie following sonnet 
was composed during a walk down to Hertforishire early in the 
liist smntucr 


* The Lord of Light shakes off his drowsyhed, * etc. 

The last lino is a copy of Bowles’ ‘To the green hamlet in the 
poacelul plain. Your ears are not so very fastidious : many 
people would not like woids so prosaic and familiar in a sonnet 
as Islington and Hertfordshire. 'Tlie ne.vt was written within 
a day or two of the last, on revisiting a spot where the scene 
was lanl of my first sonnet, ‘that mock’d my stepis with many 

‘ When last I roved these winding wood-w-alks green, ' etc. 

The next retains a few lines from a sonnet of mine which you 
once remarked had no ‘ body of thought ' in it. I agree with 
yon, but have preserved a part of it, and it runs thus. I Hatter 
myself you will like it 

'A timid grace sits trembling in her eye,’ etc. 

The next and l-ast I value most of alb ’Twas composed close 
upon the heels of the last, in that very wood I had in mind 
when I wrote ‘ ilotliiuks how dainty sweet ’ : — 

‘ Wo were two pretty babes, the youngest she,’ etc." 

Of these early sonnets there are several versions — os first 
written by Lamb ; then as altered by Coleridge ; .and lastly as 
revised by Lamb, when leissucd in the volumes of 1818. ’I'licy 
are given hero according to this latest revision. AH readers of 
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Lainli’a Letters will remember bis soreness about Coleridge's 
alterations of bis sonnets, and bis pathetic “ Coleridgo ! spare 
my ewe-lambs." 

Soiimt 7 (p. 4). — ^Written by Lamb in the winter of 1795-90, 
when in temporary confinement at the asylum at Hoxton. See 
letter to Coleridge of 1796. The sonnet that follows, though 
belongin " to a later date, is inserted here in accordance with a 
wish of Lamb expressed in a letter to Coleridge : — ‘ ‘ If the 
fraternal sentiment conveyed in the following lines will a^one 
for the total want of anything like merit or genius in it, I 
desire you will print it next after my other sonnet to my sister.” 
For whatever reason, these lines were aftenvards withdrawn 
from publication, and were not printed in Lamb’s lifetime. 

Sonnet 9 (p. 5). — A voyage to Margate with his sister in the 
Old Margate Hoy, aftenvards celebrated in Elia, seems to have 
been the occasion of this sonnet. 

Sonnet 10 (p. 6). — There is some doubt as to the authorship of 
this sonnet It is signed C. L. in the first edition of Coleridge’s 
Poems (Bristol, 1790), and is included among Lamb’s contribu- 
tions to the second edition of these poems in the following 
year. But it had appeared with the signature S. T. C. in a series 
of sonnets published by Coleridge in the Morning Chronicle in 
1794 ; and is once again claimed for Coleridgo in the thiid 
edition of his poems in 1803. On the whole it seems likely 
that it was a joint composition of tiie two friends, and was 
finally surrendered by Lamb to his companion. Lamb did not 
include it in the first collected edition of his works in 1818. 

To Sara and her Samuel (p. 6). — "VFritten on occasion of a 
disappointment. Lamb had unsuccessfully asked leave of 
absence from his office to visit Coleridge and his wife at Bristol. 
The lines wore sent in a letter to Coleridgo of July 6, 1796, and 
were printed in the January following in the Monthly Magazine. 
Talfourd points out how strangely I^mb confounds the Avon of 
Bristol with that of Stratford-on-Avon. 

To the Poet Cowper (p. 7). — “I fear you will not accord en- 
tirely with my sentiments of Corvper as expressed above (per- 
haps scarcely just) ; but the poor gentleman has just recovered 
from his lunacies, and that begets pity ; and pity, love ; and 
love, admiration ; and then it goes hard with people but they 
lie !’’ (Letter to Coleridge, July 1796.) 

Blank Verse (p. 7). — ^Tho seven poems -that follow ore from 
the second edition of Coleridge’s Poems, 1797. These, and the 
sonnets already given, were iicefaced by the following dedica- 
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lion :~“Tho few following poems, creatures of the Fancy and 
tho Feoliug, ill life's more cacaiif hours, produced, for tho most 
imrt, by Love iu IJIeuess, are, with all a brother’s fondness, 
inscribed to ilary Ann Lamb, tho autlior’s best friend and 
sister.” 


To Charles Lloyd (p. 11).— See letter to Coleridge of 1797 
"You have leanied by tliis time, with surprise no doubt, tli.at 
Lloyd is with ino in town. The emotions I felt on lus commg 
so unlocked for are not ill expressed in what follows, and whaL 
if yon do not object to them as too personal, and to the woUd 
obscure or otherwise wanting iu worth, I should wish to make 
part of our little volume.” 

A Vision of Repc^Ua-MC (p. 

volume of 1797, not dated, but sent by Lamb to Coleridge 
letter of April 15, 1797. 

To Charles Lloyd (p. 15).-The blank verse that 
tho joint volumo Blank Verse hy Charles ^ 

Lamb, 1708. “The following I wrote ivhen I had 
from C. Lloyd, leaving him beliind mo at 

To imdoratand some of it you must remember t 

ho was very much perplexed in mmd. (Letler J 

1797.) 

JVriUci on the day of my vou 

to Coleridge, January 6, 1797. 3Iy poor o 
liavo seen, tho kindest, goodest creature to things, 

school; who used to toddle there to 
when I, schoolboy like, only despised 

ashamed to see lier como and ait hcreelf do ^ ^ ^ 

Sr:r,f. 

she is eonio homo to die witii me. 

WriUen a year after the win"^hcadin^\“ Fnday 

aletterof September 1797, with tbe folio o . 
next, Coleridge, is the day on which my mother died 

Written soon after tl afatte/ui a^imte^to his friend 

to Southey, ““*1 k‘ow that our tastes differ 

^Vynn, November 20, 1797— ^ „ust like these hues by 
much in poetiy, and .yet I tbuik you j t2ie dread- 

Charles Lamb. I believe you know his history, anu 

ful death of his mother.” 
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The ohlfamilar Faces (p. 21).~D.itod by Lainb, J.iimaiy 
1798. The lirst slaiisa was omitted by him when the poem 
was reprinted in ISIS, in common with otlicr poems tlmt boro 
refci-once to his mother’s death. Tlie allusion in tlie fifth 
stanza — 

“ I had a friend, a kinder friend has no man ” — 

was to Coleridge, between whom and Lamb the relations had 
been for some time the reverse of cordial. Thero had been 
little jealousies and wounded vanities in connection with ^he 
joint volume of poems. As a poet, Coleridge was akeady show- 
ing himself possessed of powers far greater than Lamb's, and 
moreover he had been of late disposed to ridicule that affec- 
tation of simplicity which had ma^cd the early poems of him- 
self and his friend. In November 1797 Coleridge printed in 
the Monthhj Magazine three sonnets, signed Nchcmiah Higgin- 
hoUom, ostensibly intended to p.arody certain characteristics of 
his own earlier manner. Unfortunately, if a parody on himself, 
it was doubly so on his fellow-poet ; and it seems impossible to 
doubt that the second of these eflusions was somewhat ungener- 
ously aimed at Lamb, and intended to give pain. It runs 
thus — 

To Simplicity. 

0 I I do love thee, meek Simplicity ! 

For of thy lays the lulling simpleness 

Goes to my heart, .and soothes each small distres.9, 
Distress though small,, yet haply great to me ! 

’Tis true on Lady Foituue’s gentlest pad 

1 amble on ; yet, tliough I know not why, 

So sad I am — but should a friend and I 
Grow cool and min', 0 ! I am very sad ! 

And then with soimcts and with symp.athy 
My dreamy bosom’s mystic woes I ptill ; 

Now of my false friend plaining plaintively. 

Now raving at m.ankind in general ; 

But whether sad or fierce, 'tis simple all, 

All very simple, meek Simplicity ! 

Tlio “friend of my bosom" was Lamb’s new- friend Charles 
Lloyd, who had taken Coleridge's place as his nearest friend 
arrd confidant. I have preserved in tire last stanza the italics 
originally used by- L-amo itr alluding to tbe lady whose doors 
were now closed upon him — “Some are tal-ai from me.” .See 
my Memoir of Lamb ur tiro Men of Zetters Series. 

Living teithout God 'in the World (p. 23). — Contributed by 
Lamb to the first vohruie of Cottle’s Animal Anthology. See 
Letter of Lamb to Southey of November 28, 1793. ' 
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John U'oodvil (p. 25 ). — P«W<s1»cil in 
volume in 1802. It was written three years earlier, and slm^u 
to Colerid«e and Southey. 

printing it. At Chnstmaa 1790 Lamn onercu . 

Kemble, then manager ot Drury Lane, but i . . .ivritten 
ally deeiined. TheTnIluences under 

are pointed out iu Lambs dedicatory lett The title 

fixcLto the collected edition of dcfe^ 

originally chosen for the play wits PniU s C . ^ meant 

tb^ title in a letter to Manning of V be a cure 

his {U. John AVoodviTa) punishment, no conscqueuco 

for his daily and habitual pude, but "°o7'^ride.” 

and appropriate pniiishmout of .a l»r ‘ “Lamb 

Southey wAtes to Ch.arles Danvers « V- “ wrolav AiucImAu 
and Ms sister see ms often ; ho ^octiy, ^and provoke 

please you by tho crquisito beauty ^as reviewed iu 

you by tho exquisite silliucss of its storj. 
tho SdMurgh of April 1S03. 

The Witch (I). Cei.-Originally Wjitten as an 

Woodvil, tho characters l>®J'’S>,Vr'®^^'M°Ah'wnrd and Margaret, 
stranger ■’ Sandford, Sir Walter Woodvil Y‘“""'‘V.-\te follfwing 
See letter of Lamb to Southey, April -0. • „pj^ narrated 

is a second extract from my tragedy , wai • . 

by an old steward to Margamt orphan 
AVoodvil. ... I expect you to lilco t *” “‘‘V'oo _.< At last 
See also a letter to Jlauning of which 

I have written to Keuiblo to know the , ^ answer 

was presented last Christmas. .Vs I hint 

back that tho copy was lost, and ^ with a 

that anybody h.ad to this / Lj er TOpy (if I I'a'l o“® 
courteous (reasonable !) rc(iucst of anot 17 j could 

mo), and a promise of a dclimtivo ans , scribbled out 
not resist so faeilo and moderate h Sy. about 

another, omitting sundry th^mra. siKA , • ]„ for story), and 

half of tho forest scene (which is drunk." 

transposing that soliloquy about Englai g S 

A Ballad: notinr, Ihc difference «/ ^■;;^,ff‘'h^e‘”hit'off ’the 
See letter to Colendge, August 6, U • ,y]i;ch, I imagine, 
following hi-imitation of old P^Jr^ble ; but it most 

I am a dab at. The measure is i nnd Young Courtier ; 

resembles that beautiful ballad, f j.^ro situations for 

and in its feature of taking tbo 
just parallel, it resembles the old poe ly 

Ballad from the German (p. ®®l-'JA°.o;nt ibmnes with Cole- 
' with tho press (1800-1803), one of his joint 
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rulgo was to versify prose translations of Gennan poems supplied 
by tbo latter. "Wo may suppose that this paraphrase of Thekla’s 
song in Wallenstein was one of these experiments. Coleridge, 
in a note to his translation of Wallenstein in_ 1800, introduced 
a slightly different version, with the following preface : — “ I 
cannot but add hero an imitation of this song, with which the 
author of ‘ The Tale of hosamund Gray and Blind Margaret ’ 
has favoured mo, and which appears to me to have caught the 
happiest manner of our old ballads — 

‘ The clouds are black’niug, the storms threat’ning, 

The caveni doth mutter, tbo greenwood moaii ; 

Billows are breaking, the damsel’s heart aching. 

Thus in the dark night she .singeth alone. 

Her eye upward roving : 

‘ The world is empty, the heart is dead surely. 

In this world plainly all scemeth amiss ; 

To thy heaven, Holy One, take homo thy little one, 

I have partaken of all earth’s bliss 
Both living and loving.’” 

■\Vhothor this was Lamb’s first draft, or whether it is Lamb’s 
version revised by Coleridge, cannot now bo determined. 

Hester (p. C9). — Lamb writes to Manning in 1803 : — “ I send 
you some verses I have made on the death of a young Quaker 
you may have heard mo speak of as being in love with for some 
years while I lived at Peutouvillc, though I had never spoken 
to her in my life. She died about a month since.” Her name 
was Hester Savory, but ito other fact about her seems reeover- 
able. It was in 1800 that Lamb was living in Chapel Street, 
Pentonville. 

A Farciocll to Tolacco (p. 70). — Published in Leigh Hunt’s 
Reflector (iv. 1811). Sent in a letter to IVordsworth and his 
sister, in September 1805 : — “ I wish you may think this a 
handsome farewell to my ‘Friendly Traitress.’ Tobacco has 
been my evening comfort and my morning curse for these five 
years ; and you know how dilficult it is from refraining to pick 
one’s lips even, when it has become a habit. This poem is the 
only one which I have firrished since so long as when I wrote 
‘Hester Savory.’ I have had it in my head to do it these two 
years, but tobacco stood in its own light when it gave mo 
headaolrcs that prevented my singing its praises. Now you 
have got it, you have got all my store, for I nave absolutely not 
another litre . . . Tiro ‘ Tobacco’ being a little in tiro way of 
"Wither (whom Sorrthoy so much likes), perhaps you will some- 
how convey it to him with rrry kind remembrances.” Tiro Odo 
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Iwars, in facr, tr.icM anJ reiaiuist-eiiccs of many old authors 
Tim ini'tro ia Witlicr’s, and the alteniatc praise and abuse of liis 
tliemo is borrowed from tlic Autlior’s Ahtracl of ildanchohj, 
prefixed to Burton's Anaio’,:i'j. The couplet — 

“ Stiukiiig’st of the stinking kind, 

Filth of the mouth aud fog ol the iniud,” 

hi a jiarody of oiio in Flcoknoo’a Invocalion to Uiloue (1071), 

“ Offspring of a heavenly kind, 

» Frost of the mouth aud thaw of the mind.” 


Z/itA? on the CelchiXiUd Picture hif Leonardo da f iiici (p. 1 5). 

In the 1818 volumes I.auib printed four copies of verses on sub- 
jects connected with this luuiter — the other three beinj; by his 
sister ilarj-. It Ls evident, from his letters of this period, that 
ho wa-s increasingly interested in the works of Leonardo. Sco 
thu Elia Essay — 0/cl China. 

To T. L. II.— a Child (p. S3).— Thornton Leigh Hunt, tbo 
eldest child of Leigh Hunt. The occasion of theso lines was 
tlio iniprisonmont of Loigli Hunt in tho Surrey gaol, from lolJ 
to 1815, for the Zloimincr libel on tho Frinco Kegent. Hunt 
writc.s ill his autobiograpliy : — ‘Ofy eldest littlo boy, to whom 
Lamb addressed some chaniiing verses on tlio occasion, was my 
constaait companion, aud wo used to play all sorU of juvemio 
games together. It was, prob.ably, in dreaming of those games 
(but tho words had a more touching edect on my ear) that tie 
exclaimed ono night in his slcoi>, ‘Hoi I’m not lost, im 
found."' Charles ;md Jfary Lamb were constant visitom at the 
prison.. Hunt adds:— “Tho Lambs came to comfort me in 
aU weathera, hail or siiiishino, in daylight and in darkne^, 
even ill tho dreadful frost aud snow of tho beguimog of 1814. 


■ To Jfiss KeUu (p. 8 4). -The four following sonnets appear 
for tho first time in the volumes of 1818, and the date and oc- 
casion of their composition cannot bo ascei tamed. It is inwrest- 
ing to know that tho sonnoi: on tho Family Hiuiio atffacuid the 
attention of Goethe. When Crabb Eobinson visited Weimar in 
1829, ill couver&atioii with Goetho ho asked whether he 
the rninio of Lamb." “Oh yes! Di*! '^7 VXln 

sonnet on his own name!” “ Charles L.amb, addsRobinso, 
"though he always affected contempt for Goeth^ y™V''™,Wel 
fcstly pleased that his name was laiown to bun. The ™ o 
sarcasm and pathos of the sonnet to Joiiu Lamb will no P 
tlio reader’s attention. 

irrUlen at Cambridge (p. 87).— The niajoiity of 
that follow pro from tho Album VerseSt icUh a fe > 
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publislicd by Edward llo.tou in 1830. The following w.as the 
ded!C.ition to this volume : — 

“ Dear SIoxok — I do not know to whom a Dedication of these 
Trifles is more properly due than to yourself. You suggested 
the printing of them. You were desirous of e.xhibiting a spooi- 
mon of the mamcr in which publications, entrusted to your 
future care, would appear. <.'\Vith more propriety, perhaps, the 
‘ Christmas,’ or bomo other of your own sunple, unproteudiug, 
compositions might have served this purpose. But I forgot— 
you liiive bid a long adieu to the Muses. I had on my hands 
sundry copies of Verses, rvritten for Albums — 

‘ Tlieso books, kept by modem young ladies for show. 

Of which tlieir plain grandmothers nothing did know, ’ 

or otherwise floating about in Periodicals, which you have chosen 
in tliis manner to embody. I feel little interest in this publica- 
tion. They are simply AdveHisement Verses. 

" It is not for mo, nor you, to allndo in public to the kindness 
of our honoured Friend, under whose auspices you are become a 
Bookseller. May that fine-minded Veteran in Verso enjoy life 
long enough to see his patronage justified ! I venture to pre- 
dict that your habits of industry, and your cheerful spirit, 
will carry you through the world. — I am, dear Mo.xon, your 
friend and sincere ‘Well-wisher, Cn.VKLES Lamb. 

“ Enfieuj, IsJ June 1830.” 

The “Veteran in Verse” was Samuel Rogers, who enjoyed 
life for. a quarter of a century longer. The little volume was 
roughly handled by the reviewers, whose unfriendly comments 
were repelled by Southey in a sonnet contributed to the Times 
newspaper. Lamb writes to Bernard Barton iir August 1830 : — 
“Thank you for your warm interest about my little volrtme, for 
the critics on whrch I care tho five hrrndred thousarrdth part of 
a half farthing. I am too old a inilifant for that. How noble 
though in R. S. to come forward for an old friend who had 
treated him so unworthily. . . . What a clamour against a poor 
colleotiorr of Albrrm Verses, as if we had put forth an Epic.” 

IVork (p.-88). — Published hr tho Examiner hr 1822. 

Zeisure (p. 88). — Zondoii Magazine, Aprril 1821. 

tn the Album of Zucy Barton (p. 89). — AVritten at Bernard 
Barton’s request, and sent iu a letter to him of September 30, 
182-i “ I am ill at these numbers, but if the above be not too 
mean ■ to have a place in thy daughter’s sanctrrm. take them 
wrth plcastrre.” 
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rouiijr CatccliU (p. 91).— “ Apropos of Van Balcii, an 
artist who painted me lately had painted a blackamoor pray-' 
not filling his canvas, stiifled in his little girl 
Mide of blacky, gaping at him unmeaningly, and then did not 
what to call it. Now, for a picture to be promoted to the 
^hibition (Sufiblk Street) as historical, a subject is requisite. 
" does Air. T. but christen it the ‘Young Catechist,’ and 
published it with dialogue following, whicli dubbed it an his- 
torical painting. Nothing to a friend at need. ” (Letter to B. 
Ba:*ou, 1827.) 

On an infant dying as soon as born (p. 93). — Written on oo- 
CMion of the death of the first child of Thomas Hood. ^ In the 
Alemorials of Hood by his daughter we find this reference to the 
event : — “The first few years of his married life were the most 
unclouded my father ever knew. The young couple resided for 
some years in Robert Street, Adclphi. Here was bom their first 
child, which to their great grief scarcely sm-vived its birth. In 
looking over some old papers I found a few tiny ciuls of golden 
hair, as soft as the finest silk, wrapped in a yellow and time- 
worn paper inscribed in my father’s handwriting : — 

‘ Little eyes that scarce did see. 

Little lips that never smiled ; 

Alas 1 my little dear dead child, 

. Death is thy father, and not me, 

I but embraced thee, soon as he ! ’ 

On tliis occ.asion those exquisite lines of Charles Lamb’s — ‘On 
an infant dying as soon as born,’ were written and sent to my 
father and momer.” It is interesting to put side by side these 
two copies of veraes. They are curiously characteristic of the 
different genius of these two great humorists. 

The Christening (p. 95). — From BlackioooTs ifagazine, Alay 
1829. Written on the baptism of a child of Charles and Alary 
Oisbume Alay, at Enfield, in Alay 1829. 

The Gipsy’s Malison (p. 96).— The origin of those lines is 
told in an amusing letter of Lamb’s to Air. Procter (Bairy 
Cornwall) of January 29, 1829:— “When Aliss Ouidcroft (who 
is now Airs. Rcddam) was at Enfield, which she was in summer 
time, and owed her health to its sun and genial influences, she 
visited (with yonng-lady-liko impertinence) a poor man’s cott.igo 
that had a pretty baby (0 the yearning !), gave it fine caps and 
sweetmeats. On a day, broke into the parlour our two mmds 
uproarious. ‘Omaaml who do y'Ou thinlc Aliss Ouidcroft (they 
pronounce it Holcroft) has been working a cap for ?’ ‘A child, 
answered Alary, in true Shaudean female simplicity. lis the 
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man’s child as was taken up for slicep-atealin".’ Jliss Onldcroft 
was staggered and would have cut the connoctioUp hut by inaiii 
force I made her go and take her leave of her protegee. I thought, 
if she went no more, the Abactor, or Abactor’s wife {vide Ains- 
worth), would suppose she had heard something ; and I have 
delicacy for a sheop-stcaler. The overseer’s actually overhauled 
a inuttou pie at the baker’s (his first, last, and only liope of 
mutton pie), which ho never camo to eat, and thence inferred 
his guilt. Per occasioncm ciijus I framed the sonnet ; observe 
its elaborate construction, I was four days about it." (The 
sonnet appeared in Slachcood for January 1829. Lamb had 
already written to Procter — “Did you see a sonnet of mine in 
BlackicoodsXesfi Cut ious construction. Blaborata facilitas ! 
and now I'll tell. 'Twas written for ‘The Gem,’ but the Editors 
declined it, on the plea that it would siiock all mothers, so they 
published The Widow instead. I am born out of time.’’ 

To a, young Friend on Tier Iwenty-Jirst Birthday (p, 103). — To 
Emma Isola, the adopted daughter of Charles and Mary Lamb, 
and aftorwai-ds the wife of Edward Moson. The “respected 
grandsiro" was an Italian refugee who had settled in Cambridge 
and supported himself .as a teacher of languages. Two eminent 
poets, Gray and Wordsworth, learned Italian from him. 

Harmony in UhlVccness (p. 105). 'Tlio “ fair Maria ’’ is, of 
course, hlary Lamb, and “Emma Brown,” the Miss Isola of 
the two preceding poems. As Mary Lamb had at tliis time well 
passed her sixtieth year, the tender playfulness of these lines will 
not pMS unnoticed. 

To a ccichratcd Female Performer in The Blind Boy" (p. 
105). — Lamb’s old favourite. Miss Kelly. 

Translalions from the Batin of Vincent Bourne (p. 109). — 
Lamb had made the acquaintance of Vincent Bourne’s Latin 
Poems in 1815. He writes to AVordsworth in that year : “Since 
I saw you I have had a treat in the reading way, which comes 
not every day, the Latin Poems of V. Bourne, which were quite 
new to me. What a heart that man had 1 all laid out upon 
town scones, a proper counterpoise to some niral extra- 

vaganzas. AVhy I mention him is, that your Power of Music 
reminded mo of his poem of the Ballad Singer in the Seven 
Dials .... AVhat a sweet, unpretending, pretty-mannered, 
mattcrful creature, sucking from every flower, making a flower 
of everything, his diction all Latin, and his thoughts all English. 
Bless him! Latin wasn’t good enough for him. AVhy wasn’t 
he content with the language which Gay and Prior wrote in ?’’ 
It will be remembered that Cowper entertained the same high 
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admiration for Bourne 
and translated some oi 
Epiccdium. Goina 
Table Took in 1827. 
ally the two followin 
Dorrell " 

■ “ Had he mended in right time, 

Ha need not in night-time 
(That black hour aud fright-time) 
f Till sexton interred him. 

Have gioaued in his codin, 

While demons stood scoffing — 
You’d ha' thought him a coughing — 
Jly oivn father* heard him. 


, whoso pupil ho had been at Westminster, 
f the best of his Latin poems. 
or Gone (p. 110). — Contributed to Hone’s 
After the sixth stanza there were oiigin- 
", carr 3 ’ing on the description of “Old 


Could gain so importune 
With occasion opportune. 

That for a poor Fortune, 

That should have been ours,^ 

In soul he should venture 
To pierce the dim centre 
Where wiU-forgers enter, 
jVmid the dark Powers.” 

porrell is mentioned clsowhero by Lamb, ns one from 
vr ® family had had “expectations.” See the Elia Essay 
JYew y car’e Eve ; — “ It wit-s better that our family should have 
mi^ed that legacy which old Dorrell cheated us of, than that 
i should have at this moment two thousand pounds in banco, 
and be without tha idea of th.at specious old rogue. ” The other 
persons named in these versos are mostly old inhabitants of the 
village of Widford, which ha knew so well in the happy Blakes- 
■'rare days. Mrs. Tween of Widford has kindly furnished mo 
with particulara of some of these. Bon Carter the gardener, and 
1 ft postjllion, were servants of the Plumer family — the 
latter “a uinMutivo man with a remarkable red face.” His 
gravestone is in AVidford churchyard. He died at the advanced 
?ge of 89, in October 1812. Clemitson was tha tenant of what 
13 called Blakeswaro Fann. Clapton was another Widford 
,J*™or (buried May 8, 1802). Mrs. Tween tells me that the 
elder Mr. and Mrs. Plumer of Blakeswaro alwiiys went out in 
a carnage and four, irith Lilly as Postillion, hvo outriders, and 
a couple of carriage-dogs. ” 

Kitty “Wheatley” is probably a mistake (for Lamb had a 
royal disdain " for accuracy in spelling) for AVhately. The 

* AVlio sat up with him. 

I have this fact from parenhal tradition only. 
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Eav. Joseph Wlutoly, vicar of ‘WidforJ, niaiTied Jane Plumer, 
sister of the Sir. Plumer who sat in the House of Commons for 
Hertfordshire ; and the “Kitty" here referred to was probably 
one of his daughters. Joseph Whatoly’s youngest child became 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Wife's Trial (p. 122). — ^Written in the summer of 1827. 
Lamb writes to Bartou, August 10 : — “ I am trying my hand at 
a drama, in two acts, founded on Crabbo's ‘ Confidant/ mutatis 
■niutandis." The change to which Lamb thus directs attenjion 
concerns the precise nature of the secret which the malicious 
friend holds in icrrprcm over the wife's head. Again, on August 
28, Lamb writes to the same friend: — “Yesterday I sent off 
my tragi-comedy to Mr. Kemble. AVish it luck. I made it all 
(’tis blank verse, and I think of the true old dramatic cut), or 
most of it, in the green lanes about Enfield. ” The little drama 
w.as not found suitable for the stage, and was ultimately pub- 
lished in Blackwood for December 1828. 

To a Friend, on his Marriage (p. 152). — Evidently to Edward 
Mo.von, who married Emma Isola in July of this year, 1833. • 

Free thoughts on several cmineiU Composers (p. 164). — Sent in 
a letter to AVilliam Ayrton in May 1830. The little note, ex- 
quisitely humorous, has been kindly placed at my disposal by 
Mr. W. S. Ayrton of Saltburn. It is as follows : — 

“ Enfield, Thursday. 

(No other date.) 

"Deah Ayuton — ^N ovello paid us a visit yesterday, and I 
very much wished you with us. Our conversation was princi- 
pally, as you may suppose, upon Mxtsic ; and he, desiring mo to 
give him my real opinion respecting the distinct grades of ex- 
cellence in all the eminent Composers of the Italian, German, and 
English Schools, I have done it, rather to oblige him than from 
.any overweening opinion I have of my own judgment in that 
science. Such as it is, I submit it to better critics, and am, 
dear Ayrton, yours sincerely, CiL IiAMB.” 

To Margax-ct W (p. 155). — I.amb's last verses, written 

only a few weeks before his death in December of the same year. 
It is pleasant to find what sweet and graceful fancies were still 
at his comraiind in the gloomy loneliness of Ids last days. The 
lines wore first printed in the Athenoeum of March 14, 1835. 

Itosamimd Gray (n. 157). — 'Written and published in 1798, 
when Lamb was in his twenty-fourth year, under the title of 
“A Tale of Kos.amund Gray and Old Blind Margaret” Tho 
earliest reference by Lamb to tho story is in a letter to Southey, 
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undated but .apparently of October 1798. Sontbey was at this 
time living at Westbury, near Bristol, writing many of his 
shorter poems and hallads, and sending them to Lamb for his 
criticism and revision. One of these poems, a short tale in 
verse, called “ The Ruined Cottage,” had been thus submitted 
to Lamb, and ho writes back as follows : — “ J thank you heartily 
for the Eclogue which pleases me mightily, being so full of 
picture-work and circumstances. I find no fault in it, unless 
perhaps that Joanna’s ruin is a catastrophe too trite ; and this 
IS ifct the first or second time you have clothed your indignation 
in verse, in a tale of ruined innocence. The old lad 3 ', spinnin" 
in the sun, I hope would not disdain to claim soma kindrea 
with old Jfargaret. ’’ 

“ Old Margaret ” is the grandmother in the story of Hosamund 
Bray, and hero begin the many curious coincidences afforded 
by the tale. Southey’s Eclogue, with some sh'ght variations of 
detail, is in fact Lamb’s story told over again in a hundred and 
twenty lines of blank verse — a pious old 'grandmother, a lovely 
pandchild, a seduction, and the consequent death of the old 
“dp That Southey should have sent the poem to Lamb, 
wthout apologising for using his material, seems as strange as 
that Lamb should have recenfed it with no further expression 
of surprise than that just quoted. Lamb goes on to criticise 
some points in his friend’s treatment of the subject, and adds — 

I am thinking, I believe, of the song — 


‘ An old woman clothed in gray, 

"Whose daughter was charming and young, 
And she was deluded aw.ay 
By Roger’s false flattering tongue.’ 


A ltager-Lothario would bo a novel character; 1 think you 
might paint liim veiy well. You may think this a very siily 
suggestion, . and so indeed it is; but iu good truth, nothing 
.else but the first svonls of that foolish ballad put mo upon 
scnbhimg my Sosamund." 

it Illicit ho assumed that this was one of Lamb’s ordinary 

stor)- ho makes 

ue villain of tlio tale, Matravis, in the course of his delirious 
auueriUM, to sing “ a song about an old woman cloOud in 
is quite ns likely that his story recalled to hhu 
0 nbaid old hMlad as that it was suggested by it. 

indeed, as I have said elsewhere, made up of 
f a'’"? “‘i fantastic ingredients. The scene is laid in iVidi 
? Hertfordshire village close to Blakesware, whore the 
bnbF. ebiidhood had been passed, and where 

In 1 A,. ^eive attachment of his life, 

cottage, about half a mile from" Blakestvaro Hall (bearing 
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tlio incongruous name of Blenheims), lived tho girl who is 
holioved by tho people of Widford to bo the original of Rosa- 
mund Gray, but whoso actual name was Ann (or Nancy) 
Simmons, tho Anna of laimb's early sonuots, tho Alice W — n 
of tho Ekays of Elia. But though real persons seem to bo 
indicated in the story, tho events in which they take pait are 
without foundation in fact, for the girl who won tho heart of 
Charles Lamb married prosperously, and lived to an advanced 
ago. Lamb found a name for his heroine in a song “ Rosamund 
Gray,” by his early friend Lloyd, published in “Pooins*'on 
various Subjects” (Carlisle, 1795). Nothing but the name 
could certainly have been found by Lamb in the prosaic com- 
monplace of this etfusion, of which a single stanza will suffice 
as specimen — 

“ If actions are great, no one cares if they’re good, 

A tyrant’s a reverenced name, 

Tho grant of renown is impiinted in blood. 

And a sword is a passport to fame. 

And I’ve marked honest virtue with misery bowed, 

Tho’ she urge inoffensive her way ; 

Yes, feelings I've marked that would honour tho proud, 

111 the bosom of Rosamund Gray.” 

But it was ^uite in Lamb’s manner to appropriate any name 
that was associated witli a personal friend, or had lately struck 
him in Ids reading j and though it is a. “Car cry ” from Charles 
Lloyd to Christopher JlarlowCj wo aro not surprised to find 
that the villain ot the story should be named Matravis (a slip 
of spelling, wo may be sure, for Slatrovis), one of the assassins 
who murder the king in llarlowe’s Edmard (1\a Second. Tlie 
remaining characters in the tale are sentimentalised abstrac- 
tions of himself aud his sister Mary (Allan and Elinor Clare), 
Ids old grandmother, Mrs, Field, Coleridge (the schoolfellow 
who precedes Allan Clare to college), and a few of tho servants 
and villagers of Blakesware and Widford. Of tho original of 
ilatravis (if such ever existed) wo know nothing. As a crea- 
tion he is absolutely characterless aud shadowy, but there are 
sentences in tho story containing allusions so bitterly incisive, 
and yet so irrelevant to the story he takes part in, that , it is 
impossible to doubt that Lamb had in view some old enemy 
from whom ho or his family had suffered injury. How other- 
wise are wo to account for tho detail that Matravis, had once 
“paid his court to Elinor Clare,” or for tho outbursts in 
Elinor’s letter to Maria, “ 0 ye Matravisea of the age,” or for 
the mention of the. dream that Allan was dead, and that 
Matravis “put on mourning for him ” ! — allusions with no bear- 
ing on Lamb’s story, and which cau only bo attributed to an 
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overmastering dcsiro of the moment to unburden himself of a 
personal grievance. 

The “unique” character of the romance, which Talfourd 
lays stress upon, lies in a curious combination of the utterly 
aitilicial method of the sentimental fiction of Lamb’s d.iy, with 
a vein of real genius and poetry, wliich no conventionalities 
could obliterate. The theatrical platitudes of Elinor Clare’s 
letters to her cousin are not at all more false to nature than 
those of the two friends in Julia de Jloubigui!, from which they 
aro^ilosely copied ; but they offend the taste the more, because 
in JIackeurio all is alike hollosv, and in Lamb they stand out 
against a background of truth and genuine sensibility. But 
there is— tlio truth must be said— a tinjjo of insaniiij in the story. 
Two years before, its autliot had been mr a time under restraint, 
and since then, though ho never again needed this protection 
against himself, ho liad undergone an agony such as few men 
are called upon to endure. But through whatever “dim and 
perilous ways " the intellect is soimding on, we never lose touch 
of the sweet and limnan heart that beats tmdcrneatli. Sbeiluy 
was not overstating the truth when ho wrote to Leigh Hunt, 
“What a lovely tluug is his Jlosiiviund Gray/ How much 
knowledge of the sweetest and deepest part of our nature in 
itl" The mellow autumn light on garden and cottage was 
never mote perfectly felt by noot or painter than in the opening 
pages of this stoiy. If the clouds gatlier ufterwarus, we 
wonder and are sorry — even as when they gatlier at the clo.^e 
round one of the matchless lyrics of William Blake. 

Ciin'ou.i FrayjMnii (p. 197). — Published in 1601, in the small 
volume contiiiiing John U''oodciL 

In IfarcU ISOO laimh, writing to Jlanning about hi-s plain 
and projects, tcdls how Coleridge lud introiluccd him to Daniel 
Stuart of tho ifuniiiuj /’tut; — “Hu h.is lugged mo to Iho brink 
of engaging to a uewapaper, and has suggested to mo for a 
first plan the forgery of a sujijioaed m.anuscriiit of Burtun, the 
.anatomist of melancholy.'' t>ix montlis later ho ha.s to wiito 
that his idea of furni.shing i>olitical squibs to the /bg lud come 
to nothing ; hut adils, “ I had struck oil tw o imilaUous of Button, 
quite abatractetl from any uiotlcm allusions, which it was my 
intent only to lug iu from time to time to make 'em iwpal.ir. 
Btuart has got thc.>o with an inltoductoo' letter ; but not hesrin.g 
from him, I luvo ce.a.-.cd from iny labours, but I wiko to bim 
to-dav to ge-f a final .answer. I am afraid they won’t do for a 
mpef. Burton is a scarce gentleman, not mm Ii known, else I 
had done 'em pretty Well, I have »Lo Int otf a few liiiei iu the 
name of Burton, being a Caiicfii r/ //hiK'fic /'awano.!. Burton 
waa IV UXAU oCteu by jitcLvucUc/Iy, aud at ^*‘*-.'* 

tuuc 4 luucU to <kud Jcsliuj/, iiJ is xh's v*iy 
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melanclioly men. I will send them you; they woro almost 
extempore, and no great things ; but you %Yill indulge them." 
They were not found suitablo for the ironing Post. “Fate 
and'‘Wi:>est Stuart' say, No,” and Lamb accordingly printed 
them in the following year with his John Woodvil, having in 
the meantime changed the name of the lines from Conceit of 
JJiabolic Possession to Ifypoclwndriacus. 

Pccolleclions of Ciirist’s IPosjntal (p. 206). — A p.aper contri- 
buted by Lamb to the Gcntlman's itagachie in 1S13. It 
appeared in two instalments — in the June of that year, an# in 
the supplement to the .annual volume. When Lamb reprinted 
the essay in his a-olumc of 1818 he omitted the opening para- 
graphs, which were as follows : — 

"A great deal has been said about the governors of this 
Hospital abusing their right of presentation by presenting the 
cliiidren of opulent parents to tho Institution. This may havo 
been the case in an instance or two ; and what wonder, in an 
establishment consisting, in town and country, of upwards of a 
thousand boys ! But I believe there is no great danger of an 
abuse of this sort ever becoming very general. There is an old 
quality in human nature which will perpetually present an 
adequate preventivo to this evil. While the coarse blue coat 
and tho yellow' hose shall continue to be tho costume of tho 
school (and nover may modem refinement innovate upon 
the venerable fashion !) tho sons of the aristocracy of this 
country, cleric or laic, will not often bo obtruded upon this 
seminary. 

“ I own I wish there were more room for such complaints. I 
cannot but think that a sprinkling of tho sons of respectable 
parents among them has au admirable tendency to liberalise 
the whole mass, and that to tho great proportion of clergymen’s 
children in particular which are to bo found among them it is 
owing that tho foundation has not long since degenerated into 
a mere charity-school, as it must , do upon tho pl.in so hotly 
rccomincndcd by some reformists, of rcauiting its ranks from 
tho offspring of none but tho very lowest of the people. 

“ I am not Ictirned enough in the history of the ilospifal to 
say by what stoj« it may have departed from the letter of its 
original charter ; but, believing it, as it is at present constituted, 
to bo a great practical benefit, I am not anxious to revert to 
first principles, to overturn a positive good, under pretence of 
restoring something which existed in the days of Edward the 
Sixth, when tho face of everything around us was as different 
as can bo from the present. Since that time the opportunities 
of instruction to tho very lowest classes (of as much uistruotion 
as may bo beneficial and not pernicious to them) havo multi- 
plied beyond what tho prophetic spirit of the first suggester of 
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this cliarityi could have predicted, or the wishes of that holy 
man have even aspired to. There are parochhal schools, and 
Bell s and Lancaster’s, with their arms open to receive every 
sou of ignorance, and disperse the last (og of uninstructed dark; 
ness W’hich dwells upon the land. What harm, then, if in the 
heart of this noble city, there should be left one receptacle where 
parents of rather more liberal views, but whose time-straitened 
circumstances do not admit of aifordin" their children that 
better prt of education which they themsdves, not without cost 
to-'their parents, have received, may without cost send their 
sons 1 For such phrist's Hospital unfolds her bounty.” 

AVhat was the immediate occasion of Lamb’s paper it is im- 
possible to say, but about four years previously the question of 
the right of governors to present certain candidates, sons of 
gentlemen, to the foundation, had aiisen and been discussed 
with some bitterness in the newspapers of the day. The son 
of the Ticar of Edmonton, a Mr. Dawson Warren, had been 
presented to the school, and a member of the Common Council 
had drawn attention to the case as contrary to the spirit of the 
regulations in force as to candidates for admission. The question 
was carefully inquired into, and after mucli debate the case of 
Mr. Warren’s son was decided in his favour, and a committee 
drew up a new form of presentation which has remained sub- 
stantially in force to the present day. It is obviously to this 
incident, and the public interest aroused by it, that the opening 
sentences of the original essay refer. 

Lamb reprinted the bulk of bis estay under its present title 
{it had been originally headed On Christ’ a Hospital, and tho char~ 
aclerojtlie Christ's Hospital Boys) in his collected works in 1818. 
Two years later ho followed it up with the Elia Essay, Christ’s 
Hospiial five and thirty years ago, in which (assuming the 
character of a second ivriter criticising his predecessor) he deals 
in lighter fashion ivith some other aspects of the schooL Tho 
character of James Boyer, tho headmaster, is drawn in both 
essays with tho utmost frankness. Coleridge, in his Tabic 
Talk, relates some experiences which leave no doubt that 
Lamb’s picture was not overdrawiu ‘‘The discipline at Christ’s 
Hospital in my timo was ultra-Spartan ; all domestic ties were 
to ho put aside. ‘ Boy 1’ I remember Boyer s.aying to mo once 
when I was crying the first day of my return after tho holidays, 
'Boyl the school is your father I Boy! tho school is yom- mother! 
Boy! tho school is your brother! Boy! thoschoolisyoursistcr! 
tho school is your first cousin, and your second cousin, and all 
the rest of your relations ! lait’s have no moro cryiiifi ! ' " 


1 Bishop Bidley, in a sermon preached before King Edward the 
Sixth, 
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On tJie Tragedies of Sliak^re (p. 220). — From Leigh 
Hunt’s Jtfjlector, where it appeared in 1811, under tlio title 
of Thcatralia, iVo. 1, on Garrid: and Acting. It was signed 
with the letter “X.’’ 

In my Jlemoh' of Charles L.amb, in the ^fcn of Letters Series, 
I have dwelt upon the curious mixture of troth iind parado-x 
supplied by this essay. Tho most obrious criticism upon the 
paper is that it proves too much, and makes all theatrical 
representations not only supcrtluous, but actoally injurious 
to the effeot of a drama. Lamb seems to have awakened bf a 
consciousness of tliis before tho close of hLs argument, for he 
admits that tho method employed would extend with equal 
force to Shakspere’s comedies, and that it ^Yould bo "no very 
difficult task’*^ to show “why Falstaff, Shallow, Sir Hugh 
Evans and tho rest, aro equally incompatible with stage tepre- 
sentatiou” Happily, we possess such criticism of Lamb's u^on 
the best acting of his day as shows that he could on occasion 
feel very strongly what tho drama may owe to its interpretera 
on tho stage. Wo have only to recall his description of Mrs. 
Jordan’s Viola or Bensley’s Molvolio. In fact, while wo read 
tho present paper wo are reminded of a story of tho lato Charles 
Austin and tho pmo essay, and feel that Lamb could have 
written, if not “a much better one,” certainly one at least as 
good “ on tho other side.” It is hardly needful to point out 
that tho essay contains some of the noblest criticism ever 
written, and that in protesting against the eighteenth century 
adaptors of Shaksporo Lamb was doing an unexampled service 
to the causa of t nio art. Cibber’s version of Sichard III. kept 
tho stage up to yesterday ; Tato’s Lear was finally sot aside by 
Macready in 1838. 

The following letter of Lamb’s, bearing on tho subject of 
these alterations of Shakspero, may appropriately be given 
lier-e. It is practic.ally new, for it was contributed to the 
Spectator in November 1828, and has never (to my knowledge) 
been reprinted : — 

“ Shakspere’s iMPnOVEIlS. 

“To the Editor of the Spectator. 

“ Sir — Partaking in your indignation at tho sickly stuff inter- 
polated by Tate in the genuine ^ay of King Lear, I beg to lay 
Doforo you certain kindred enormities that you may be less 
aware of, which that co.dilutor of Sternhold and Hopkins, with 
his compeers, were suffered — nay, encouraged — by an- EngUsli 
public of a centnrj' and a' half ago to perpetrate upon the 
dramas of Shakspere. 

“ I speak from imperfect recollection of one of these now 
versions which I have seen, uaiuely, of Coriolanus — by tbo 
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^ma hand wliieh touched up Xing Zcar— in which ha, the said 
^ahum, not deeming his author’s catastrophe enough striking, 
iMfces Aufldius (if my mcmoiy fail me not) violate the person 
of the wife, and mangle the body of the little son of his Homan 
rival, Shadwell, another improver, in his version of Twion. of 
Athens, a copy of which (1675) is lying befoi'o me, omits the 
character of Flavius, tho kind-hearted stowaid, that fine 
execution to the air of general perfidy in tho play, which would 
else bo too oppressive to reader or spectator ; and substitutes 
for*it a kind female who is supposed to be attached to Timon 
to the last, thus making the moral of the piece to consist in 
showing, not tho hollowness of friendships conciliated by a 
mere imdistiuguishing prodigality, but tlie superiority of 
woman’s lovo to tho friendshijis of men. Evandra too has 
a riviil in tho alfcctions of tho noble Athenian. So impossible 
did these blockheads imagine it to be to interest tho feelings 
of an audience without an intrigue, that tlie misanthropo 
Timon must whine and tho daughterly Cordelia must whimper 
their lovo affections before they could hope to touch the gentle 
hearts in the boxes ! Had cue of these gentiy taken in baud 
to improve tho fine Scriptural storjr of Joseph and his brethren, 
wo should havo had a love-passion introduced to make the mere 
fiaternal interest of tho piece go down — an episode of the amours 
of Keubeu or Issachar with tho fair ilizraim of Egypt. 

“Thus Evandra closes tho eyes of Shadwell’s dying Timon, 
who it seems has poisoned himself: — 

‘ Evan. Oh my dear Lord ! why do you sloop and bend 
Like doners o’orehargeJ with dew, whoso yielding stalks 
Cannot support them f 

' Timmu So now my weary pilgrim.igo on earth 
Is almost finished ! now my best Evandra, 

I charge thee by our loves, our mutual lo\es. 

Live, and live happy .after me, and if 
A thought of Timon comes into thy mind. 

And brings a tear from thee — 

( (Ehai then t why, then) 

let some diversion 

Banish it.' 

And so, after some more drivel of the same stamp, the noble 
Timon dies. And was not this a dainty dish to set before an 
audience of the Puke’s Theatre in the year 167-| 1 Yet Betterton 
then acted Timon, and his wife Evandni. • , - , 

“ I now come to the Loudon Acting Edition of Macbeth of the 
same date, 1678 (played, if I remember, by the same players at 
the same house), from which I made a few rough extracts when 
I visited tho British Museum for tho sake of selecting from the 
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‘Garrick Plays.’ As I can scarcely expect to be believ’ed upon 
my own word, .as to what our ancestors at that time were willmg 
to accept for Shakspere, I reler the reader to that collection 
to verify my report. AYho the improver' was in this instance 
wo aro left to Mess, for the title page leaves us to conjecture. 
Possibly the Mayers each one separately contributed his new 
reading, wliich was silently adopted. Plesh and blood could 
not at this time of day submit to a thorough perusal of the 
thing ; hut, from a glance or two of cjisual iuspeetion, I am 
enabled to lay before the reader a few flowers. In one of *!ie 
lyric parts Hecate is made to say — 

— ‘ On a comer of the moon, 

A drop Illy spectacles have found, 
rU catch it’ 

“ Hecate, the solemn president of classic enchantments, thenco 
adopted into the romantic — the triform Hecate — wearing spec- 
tacles to assist old sight ! — (So. 4 or So. 5, as the opticians class 
them, is not said) — one may as well fancy Cerbems in a bran- 
new collar, or the “dreaded name of Demogorgon” in jack- 
boots. Among tho ingredients of the cauldron is enumerated, 
not a tiger's, bat — what ? Header — 

‘.V Dutchman’s chawdron.’ 

“■We were about that time engaged in a war with Holland. 
Ajram, Alacduff being about to journey across tlie heath, — the 
‘fested heath,’ — answers his lady who cautiously demands of 
him, ‘Are you afoot ?' — 

‘ Knowing the way to be both short and ca-sy. 

And that the chariot did attend mo liere, 

I have adventured ’ — 

From which we may infer that the Thane of Fife lived as a 
nobleman ought to do, and kept his carriage. Again, the same 
nobleman, on tho morning after Duncan’s murder, says, ‘ Ris- 
ing this morning early, i went to look out of my window, I 
could scarce see further than ray heath.' And indeed the 
original author informs ns that it had been a * rough night,’ 
so that the improver does not wander far from his text. The 
exquisite familiarity of this proso-pateU was doubtlessly in- 
tended by the improver to break tho tiresome monotony of 
Shakspere’s blank verse. In conclusion. Lady JIaobetU is 
brought in repentant and cottnselliug her husband to give up 
tlie crown for conscience sake. Item, she sees a ghost, which 

' Mr. Swinhmue points out to me that it was Sir WUiiani 
Davenant, 
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7? iiivisiblo to Aim. Such wus the Macbeth which 

uettertoa acted, and a contomporaty audioiico took on trust for 
oa.akspera3. CL.” 


Characters of Dramatic if^rilcrs Contemporary with Shah- 
s^re (p. 2il). — Chosoa by Lamb in ISIS, ibr publication in 
nis coIie(ded works, from tho “Specimens of EiiLteh Dramatic 
about tho time of Shakspere," published in 
* prefatory words explain that lie here selects such 

cruicisuis as would be intolligiblo and interesting apart from 
tile passages to which they refer. 


Spc^incns from the Ik ' rilings of Fuller, the CkurcJi Sistorian 
ip. -o2). — First printed in Leigh Hunt’s Reflector, 'So. iv. 1811. 


On the Genius and Character of Ilogarth (p. 272). — ^Tho Re- 
flector, So. iii. ISll. The “old-fashioned liousa in shire ” 

Was Blakeswaro in Hertfordsliirc. Seo letter of Lamb to 
oouthoy in October 1799 : — “I have but just got your letter, 
being returned from Herts, where I have passed a few red-letter 
days with much jilcasure. I would describe the country to you, 
aa you have done by Devonshire, but alas 1 I am a poor pen at 
that s.ame. I could tell you of an old house with a tapestry 
bedroom, tho 'judgment of Solomon’ composing one panel, 
and ‘Aotaeou spying Diana naked’ the other. I could tell of 
an old niarblo hall, with Hogarth’s prints, and tho Bomau 
Ctesars in marble hung round.’’ 


On the Poetical IForks of George IVithcr (p. 295). — First 
printed in Lamb’s works, 1818. These critical remarks were, 
111 tho first instance, marginal notes made by Lamb in an inter- 
leaved copy of Wither's Phiiarele and other poems, edited 
and printed by Lamb’s fiieud and old schoolfellow', John 
Jfatthew Gutch, at lus private press at BristoL Hr. Gutch, in 
tho appendix to his Lyttcl Gate of Robin Sode (1817), thus 
tells the story of their oiigin : — 


■ "It was m the year 1809 that the editor’s attention was 
mst directed to IVitiicr’s publications, and his .admiration of 
his poems gradually increased as many of his rare pieces fell 
into his hands, p.articularly those which Jlr. Park had collected, 
with many of that gentleman’s valuable annotations inter- 
spersed in their pages. He was encouraged to proceed hi lus 
selection by his warm-hearted friend and schoolfellow, Charles 
Lamb, who, it will be seen by tho following letter, first became 
aeguaiuted with Wither’s poems through tuo editor : — 

‘Deab Gittoh— I did not seo yoox brother who brought me 
Mlithor, but I uuderatood he said you were daily expecting to 
come to town; this has prevented my waiting. The books 
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have pleased- mo excessively; I should think you could not 
liavo made a hotter solcotioii. I never saw Philareta before-^ 
judge of my plcjisuro. I could not forbear scribbling certain 
critimies in pencil on the blank leaves. Shall I send them, or 
may I expect to see you in town ? Some of them are remarks 
on the character of .Wither and of his rvritings. Do you mean 
to have anytliiu" of tliat kind ? Wliat I have said on Philareta 
is jtoor, but I tliink some of the rest not so bad ; perhaps I 
have exceeded my commission in scrawling over the copies, 
but my delight therein must excuse me, and pencil marks ^ill 
rub out. Whero is the life! Write, for lam quite in the 
dark. Yours, with many thanks, 0. L.uin. 

‘Perhaps I could digest the few critiques prefixed to the 
“Satires," “Shepherds’ Hunting,’’ etc., into a short abstract of 
Withor’s character and works, at the cud of his life. But, 
m.aj' bo, you don’t want anything, and have said all you wish 
in the life. 

^ April 9, 1810, London.’ 

“ These pencil-marks Charles Lamb afterwards requested the 
editor to return to him, and they formed the matter of one of 
his papers in tho collection of his works first published in 
1818." 

Mr. Gutch was quite .wrong in supposing that Lamb 
first became acquainted witli Wither through this privately 
printed edition. What Lamb says is that he there met with 
Philarcte for tho first time, four years earlier we find Lamb 
referring to Wither as ono of liis favourite writers. (See note 
to tho Farewell to Tobacco . ) .<Vnd from Wither ho had borrowed 
tho rhymed couplet wliicii remained to tho end of his life tho 
metre ho most affected. 

Tho interleaved copy referred to by Mr. Gutch is now in tho 
possession of Mr. A. C. Swinburne, and tlirough liis kindness 
1 bavo been enabled to make a careful examination of it. An 
early copy of Gutch's edition was, in tho first instance, inter- 
leaved, and sent to Lamb for his corrections of the press and 
suggestions as to emendations of tho text, whore corrupt or 
doubtful. These he furnished, together with criticisms and 
other remarks, ^vritton on tho blank pages. Mr. Gutoh seems 
then to have sent on tho volumes to Dr. G. F. Nott, tho 
editor of Surrey’s and Wyatt’s Poems. Dr. Nott added his 
quota of corrections and suggestions, and tho volumes once 
more found their way into tho hands of Lamb, who proceeds 
(more suo) to criticise tho last interloper with tho utmost free- 
dom of language and (as may well bo believed) with a critical 
acumen that leaves Dr. Nott far behind. The necessity for 
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continually dilTcriiig from ttn’s rival critic finds abundant scopo 
for gnm jest in connection with his opponent’s surname, 
**Jt should iwtf Nott.!" oecurring over anti over again, with 
slight variations of form. Many of Lamb’s interjectional le- 
marks and desperate plays upon words would hardly hear the 
dignity of type ; hut uow and again occurs some such fine 
oiithtiret as the foilotving. On lEither’s Satire ix. On Ambition, 
Dr. Nott remarks, “A very dull essay indeed,” whereupon 
Lamb turns upon him with fuiy, “Why double-dull it with 
tly duU eonunentary? Have you nothing to cry out but 
‘.verj; dull,’ 'a little better,’ ‘this has some spirit,’ ‘this is 
prosaic ’ f Fob ! If the sun of Wither withdraw awhile, 
clamour not for joy. Owl, it will out again, and blear thy 
envious eyes.” 

And the shortest of Lamb’s marginal comments often contain 
some felicity of expression which could have fallen from none 
but himself, as when Wither, in the Satire On Presumptiem, 
asks — 

“ How, then, wilt those presumptuous follows speed f 
IVlio think (forsooth) because that once a yeore 
They can afford the poor some slender cheers ; 

Observe their country feasts, or common doles, 
jVnd entertain their Christmas wassail bowls. 

Or else because that for the churches good. 

They in defence of Sock-tide custome stood, 

A Vi^itsun-ale, or some such godly motion,” 

Lamb quietly notes, “ The Puritan pokes out his tender horns 
here.” 

Which Drayton seems to have felt (p. 300). — The quotation 
from Drayton is from the Ode “To Himself, and the Harp,” 
in which occur the noble lines : — 

Apollo and the nine 
Forbid no man their shrine. 

That cometh ivith hands pure ; 

Else they bo so divine. 

They will not him endure. 

It is a notable instance of the lack of care with which Lamb’s 
text has been dealt with by editors, that from the first appear- 
ance of this paper in 1818 to the present time, on error has 
been allowed to remain that makes nonsense of Dra3d:on’3 lines. 

“ Slake ” has been from the first misprinted “Stake." 

The Londoner (p. 301).— This short essay is in the form of a 
letter to Leigh Hunt’s Seflecior, but as a matter of fact it never 
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appcarcilin any of . the four numbers to^vliich that 'periodical 
estorided. It had probably been sent to Hunt for publication, 
and been prevented from appearing by the early collapse of the 
venture. ' - • 

The paper w.as written many years before — as for back indeed 
as 1802. In a letter to Manning of February in that year, after 
defending his new play, John IVoodvil, against certain criti- 
cisms of his friend, he adds somewhat abruptly, “I will now 
trahscribe ‘The' Londoner' (No. 1), and wind up all with affec- 
tion and humble servant at the end.” Then followed, according 
to Talfonrd, a transcription of this vciy paper. .The subject of 
it was fresh in Lamb’s thoughts or memoiy, and the essay is 
indeed an expansion of anassage in a letter to 'Wordsworth of 
about a year before — “ I nave passed all my days in London 
imtil I have found as many and intense local attachments as 
any of you mountaineers can have dona with dead nature. The 
lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet Street ; the innumerable 
trades, tradesmen, and customers, coaches, wagons, playhouses ; 
all the bustle and wickedness round about Covent Garden ; the 
very women of the town ; the watchmen, dmnken scones, 
rattles, life awake, if you awake, at all hours of the night ; the 
impossibility of being dull in Fleet Street ; the crowds, the 
very dirt and mud, the sun shining upon houses and p-avements, 
the. print-shops, the old book-stalls, parsons cheapening books, 

’ coffee-houses, steams of soup from' Wtchens, the pantomimes — 
London itself' a pantomime' and a masquerade — all these things 
work themselves into my mind and feed mo without a power of 
satiating me. The wonder of these sights impels mo into night 
„ walks about her crowded streets, and 1 often shed tears in the 
motley Strand from fulness of -joy at so much life — all these 
tilings must bo.shango to you, so ore your rural emotions to 
me. But, consider, what must I have been doing all my life 
not to have lent great portions of my heart .ivith usury to such 
scenes?" 

; The last sentence of this passage is repeated, it will be 
noticed, almost word for word, in the present essay. Lamb’s 
affection for the great city was one of the most real and per- 
manent of his Ufc. "When he was living, in later years, in 
Covent Garden, ho heads a letter to Payne Collier, “The 
Garden of England,” and such indeed it was to him. Like Dr. 
Johnson returning from the Hebrides, ho “resumed existence” 
only when he came back to the familiar surroundings of Fleet 
Street There lies before me an unpublished letter of Lamb’s 
to' his old fellow-clerk in the India House, Mr. Dodwell, 
written only a few weeks after ho had settled at Enfield and 
ceased for over to be a “ Londoner.” The letter is full of varied 
interest, of wild fun interspersed with truly “ Elian,'! subtleties, 
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and I make no apology for priiiting a portion of it. TLe original 
“in the possession of the family of the late Mr. Artliur Loveday 
of wardington, Banbury, through whoso kindness I am able to 
give it 

“ Enfield Chase, 

nearly opposite to the 1st Cliapel, or, better to 
define it, east side, opposite a white house in 
which a Mrs. Vaughan (m iU health) still resides. 

Odokr 7, 1827. 

“My d’eap. Dodw’ell — Your little pig found his way to Enfield 
this morning, ivithout his feet, or rather his little feet came 
first, and, as I guessed, the rest of him soon followed. Ho is 
quite a beauty. It was a pity to kill him, or ralher, as Kice 
would say, it would, have been a pit)' not to kill him in his 
state of innocence. He might, have lived to be corrupted by 
the ways of the world, and for all his delicate piomiso have 
turned out, like an old tea-broker you and I remember, a lump of 
fat rusty Macon. . . . Your kind letter has left a relish upon 
my taste, it road warm and short as to-morrow’s crackling. 1 
am not quite so comfortable at home yet as I should be else in 
the neatest comnaotest house I ever got, a perfect God-sond, 
but for some weeks I must enjoy it alone. i7io always comes 
round again. It is ,a house of a few years’ standing, built (for 
its site with every convenience) by an old humorist for him- 
self, which ho tired of as soon ns he got warm in it Grates, 
locks, a pump, conveuienco indescribable, and cheap ns if it 
had been old and craved rop.iii3. For me, who always take, 
the first thing that plfers, how lucky that the best shoidd lust 
olfer itself! My books, my prints, are up, and I seem (so like 
this room I write in is to a room there) to have come hcie 
transported in the night, like Gulliver in his Hying house ; and 
to add to the deception, the new river has come down from 
Islington with me. ’Twas what I wished— -to move my tionsc, 
and I have realised it. Only instc.id of couqiany seven nighU 
in the week, I see my friends on the first day of it, and enjoy 
six real Sabbaths. 'The museum is a loss, but I am not so far 
but I can visit it occasionally, and I have exhausted the plays 
there. 

* Indisputably I shall allow no sage and onion to be crammed . 
into the throat of so tender a suckling. 

’Bread and milk, with some odoriferous mint, and^ the 
liverot minced. . 

* Como and tell mo when ho cries, that 1 m.iy catch lus 

little eyes. , 

‘ And do it nice and crips ' (that’s the cook s wont). 

•2 D 
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“Yoii’ll excuse mo, I have been only speakinc to Becky 
about the dinner to-morrow. After it, a glass of seldom-drunk 
u-ino to ray friend DodwcU, and, if she will give a stranger 
leave, to Mrs. Dodwoll ; then to the memoty of the last, and 
of the last bnt one, learned Dodwell, of whom, but not whom, 
I have road so muolu ..." 

On Burial Societies, and the Character ,qf an Undertaker 
(p. 301). — Leigh Hunt’s iJey/cetor. (No. iii. Art. xiii. 1811.) 

On the danffcr of confounding Moral with Personal Deformity 
(p. 311). — Leigh Hunt’s Bcjlcetor. (No. ii. Art. xv. 1811.) 

On the Tnconvcnicnccs rcsuUing from Icing Hanged (p. 319). — 
(Leigh Hunt’s Pejtcctor, No. ii. Art. xii. 1811.) Tlio lending 
idea of this essay wiis afterwards made by Lamb the subjeot of a 
farce called “The Pawnbroker’s Djiughter,” which, after various 
iueflectual attempts to produce it upon the stage, he finally 

E ublished in Starwood for Januaiy 1830. There is now lying 
eforo mo a note of Lamb’s to the elder Charles Mathews, 
accompanying a copy of the 'farce, which he submitted to 
Mathews’ approval tor production at the AdeliihL The note is 
dated October 27, 1 828. Lamb’s desire for success as a dramatist 
remained with him to the end of his life. 

The idea of hanging, with all its grim accessories, was a 
favourite one with this strange humorist. Readers of his 
correspondence will rec.all a Latin epigram on the subject, 
written for a school-boy, and sent to Southey in a letter of Jlay 
T830. My friend Archdeacon Hessey lias quite lately published 
in the pages of a school niagazino (conducted by the boys of 
Jferchant Tayloi-s School) the true history of this epigram, and 
kindly allows mo to transfer it to my notes. The composition 
of epigrams in Latin and in Euglidi was part of the regular 
curriculum of Merchant Taylors. “Wo boys,” -writes Dr. 
Hessey, “were allowed to obtain assistance from our friends (if 
we could) in this sort of composition, though in other matters 
wo were bound to di-aw upon onr own resources. 

“The subjects for 1830 were Suum Caique and Brevis esse 
laboro. After some three or four exercise nights I confess that 
I was literally * at my wits’ end.’ But a brilliant idea struck 
me. I had frequently, boy as 1 avas, seen Charles Lamb at my 
father's house, and once, in 1825 or 1826, I had been taken to 
have tea with him and liLs sister, Mary Lamb, at their little 
hbime, Colebrook Cottage, a whitish-broivu tenement, standing 
by itself close to the New Rivet at Islington. He avas very 
kind, as he always was to young people, and very quaint 1 
f told him that I had devoured his ‘ Roast Pig,’ and ho congratu- 
lated mo on possessing a thorough school-boy’s appetite. And 
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^ pleased when I mentioned my having seen the boys at 
jurist 3 Hospital at their public suppers, which then took place 
on the Sunday evenings m Lent. ‘Could thb good-natured 
mm humorous old gentleman bo prevailed upon to give mo an 
lipi^am ? * I don’t knoT\%* said my father, to whom I put tho 

question, *hut I will ask him, at any rate, and send him tho 
1 i. 1''™ arrived from Enfield, to wliicli 

Lamb had removed some time in 1827, not one, but two epi- 
Sr^s, one on each subject. That on Suum Cuique was iu 
Latin, and was auggasted by the grim satisfaction which had 
recently heon expressed by the public at tlie c-apture and execu- 
tiou of Some notorious highwayman. ... I have now before 
mo tho copies of them as they were shown up to the head-master, 
wrth tho names of J. A. Hessey and F. Hessoy attached to them 
respectively.’’ Dr. Hessoy proceeds to give the authentic text 
of tho Latin epigram, which I may bo allowed to repeat, especi- 
ally as a misprint in Talfourd’s version has never been corrected 
by later editors : — 


“ StTUU CniQUE. 

" Adsciscit sibi divitias et opes alienas 

Fur, rapiens, spolians, quod niihi quodque tibi 
Proprium crat — temnens haeo verba Ifeumquo Tuuraquo. 

Omno Suum asL Tandem cuique suum tribiiit. 

Dat laquco eollmu : vestes vaU 1 carnifici dat : 

Seso Diabolo : sic bene, Cuique Sumn,” 

On the Metmichoty of Tailors (p. 330). — This paper first 
appeared in the Champion of December 4, 1814, then edited by 
John Scott, afterwards editor of the London ilagazine. The 
paper seems to bo referred to by Lamb in a letter to irords- 
wortb, written just after or just before its appearance in print, 
in the end of November 1814. The- “Burton" mentioned 
refers to bis having signed tlio essay “ Burton y«)ifor — 
"De.ui 17. — Your experience about tailors seems to be in 
point blank opposition to Burton, as much as_ the author of 
’’rile Excursion’ does, toto ctelo, differ in his notion of a 
countiy life from tho picture which 17. H. {17illiam Hazhtt) 
has exhibited of the same. But with a little explanation you 
and B. may bo reconciled. It is evident that he confined his 
observations to the genuine native London tailor, lybat frei^s 
tailor-nature may t^e in tho country is not for him to give 
account of. And certainly some of tb© freaks recorded do ^vo 
an idea of tho persons in question being beside themselves,* 
rather than in harmony with the common, moderate, seif- 
cnioyment of the rest of mankind. A fljuiig-taiior, I venturo 
to ear is no more in rerum naturd than a flymg-horsa or a 
gryphon. His wheeling bis airy flight from the precipice you 
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mention had a jiarallol 'in tlio melancholy .Taw who toppled from 
the moniunont. Wore his limbs ever found ? Then, the man 
who cures diseases by words is evidently an inspired tailor. 
Burton never affii-med that the art of- sewing disqualified the 
practisor of it from being a fit organ for supernatural revelation. 
He never enters into such subjects. 'Tis the common, unin- 
spired tailor which ho speaks of. Again, the person who makes 
lus smiles to bo heard, is evidently a man under possession ; a 
demoniac tailor. A gi-eater hell tlian his own must have a hand 
in this. I am not certain that the cause which you advotCto 
has much reason for triumph. You seem to me' to substitute 
light-headedness for light-hcartedpess by a trick, or not to 
know the difl'orenco. I confess a grinning tailor would shock 
me. Enough' of tailors !” *' 

The title and tho signature of this essay declare the source of 
its inspiration. . .It is likely enough that the mention by tho 
original Burton of cabbage a3a“mmncholy diet” suggested tho 
whole paper. Cabbage — iu its double sense of the vegetable so 
called and of stealing — has been long a calumnious jest at the 
expense of .tailors, from a supposed inclination in them to appro- 
priate odd scraps and remnants of tho cloth entrusted to them. 
This expression, and. the grim title (referred to iu this letter) 
given to'tho dark cavity beneath a tailor’s working-board into 
which tho fragments of “cabbage ”weih dropped, were favourite 
jests with Lamb. See tho stanza in his “Satan in search of a 
wife,” the Devil having fallen in love with a tailor’s daughter; — 

• “ Who is she that by night from her balcony looks 

• ■ On a garden where cabbage is springing 1 

'TU the tailor's fair lass • 

Bospita on the Immoderate Indulgence of the Fleamircs of the 
Palate (p. 335). — ^Tho Itejlcctor, No. iv. 1811. 

Edax on Appetite (p. 339). — The Reflector, No. iv. 1811. , 

hir, H., a Farce, in Ueo Acts (p. 318). — Lamb’s letters to 
Wordsworth and Manning in the. summer of 1806 are full of 
almost childish delight in tho prospect of tho first pierformance 
of liis farce. Thus lie writes to Manning in China: — “Now, 
you’d like to loioiy the subject The title is ‘ Mr. H.,’ no more ; 
how simple, how taking 1 A great H sprawling over the play- 
. bill, and attracting eyes at every comer. Tlio story is a cox- 
comb appearing at Bath, vastly rich— all the ladies dying for 
him — all bursting to know who he is — but ho goes by no other 
name than Jtr. H., a curiosity like that of the dames of 
Strasburg about tho man with the great nose. But I won’t tell 
you any more about it Yes, I ivill: but I can’t give you 
any idea' how I’ve done it . I’ll just toll you that after much 
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TclifmcJit .ulmiration, whcti liis trua naina cornea but, ‘ Ilogs- 
aU tl;vi woiisca shun him, avoi.l Iiim, .ma not one can 
U. found to cliaiiso tier inunc fur l.im-that’s Uie iJ.a-liow 
Jl.it it 13 licrc— hut hov wliini'.ical in tho faa-e ; and only think 
how Imul uinin one it ii that the ship U ilcjiutchca to-niorrou, 
and iny triumph cannot ho a.sccrt.iiiiol tiU tlm \\ eduesday alter 
—hut all Chin.i will ring of it by nnd by. 

Tho loolccd-for triumph w-oa, ;u every one kiiour, to Iw t.y 
clu!iKcafori.amnuiry failure. “Uruitcmio^ity, havi. 
who waa evidently among the audience, ‘ uas e.vcit«l by ti e 
.nnnouacemrnt : tho hou.'u crowded to the ceiling, i 
tho audience impatiently awaited the coiiclm,iou of tho I ng, 
dull, intolerable opKini of ‘The Tmicl era, by ivliich tt \ as 
pivccdal. At length Hr. Ellistoii. the hero of H'O faru, 
inb;it.d, gaUv dre.^td and in happiest t 

not too much claud-and deliveix-.! the f " 

vivacity atid oUCa.-t. 3 . Tho farce began ; at " 

apphaudcil, but the wit teemwl “i “ , ‘ 

t:iin fell <iii the first act the tnciid.i of tho jj 

The second act dniggeU heavuly .on, ms fccoml acts w U 

do; a rout at ll.itfi, peopled with 
actors and actre-vey, ' increased the 
wlieu tho moment of disclosuro tune, and n t „ 
tlio name f/cjyWi wms heard, the 

play on tiicir curiosity, and would hear no Li.nb, tu b 

time last night, wa.3 received by an o' eillo g • 
muvcrs;il aiiplausc, and ivdl bo rclieatcd morrow saw I 

to-morrow ^ but tlio stage- ^ 

Ellistou would havo tried it again, but ^ .1 century 

tlm ca.se w.-i.i hopole.sa, and consoled bis fneuds with a century 

of puns for tho iiTOck of Iiis dramatic hoiicm perfonnanco, 
trahb Kohinsoii was also present at ‘ adds : 

and confirms Talfourd’s account in f* g could not 

“The prologue was very 'lan^o But on tho 

fail, being one of tlio very best in ® u)„ar tasto in 

disclosure of the iianio tho - -i at Lamb jouied, 

tho pit showed itself by bi^e^ and H“Utt in 

and was probably tlio loudest hisser m tli ■ • „a>' ajils 

Ids “Tailo Talk” Essay “On ■ “f remem- 

yot a few more details to *j„m,ica it was, that’s 

ber ^vbon Lamb’s farce was Uamucd (for u. 
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certain) I used to dream every night for a month after (and then 
I vowed I would plague myself no more about it) that it was 
revived at one of the minor or provincial theatres with great 
success, that such and such retrenchments had been made in 
it, and that it was thought it miglrt do at the other House. I 
had heard, indeed (this was told in confidence to Lamb), tliat 
Gentleman Lewis was present on tho night of its performance, 
and said that if ho had had it ho would have made it, by a 
few judicious curtailments, ‘ tho most, popular little thing that 
had been brought out for some time.' How often did I conjifro 
up in recollection tho full diapason of applause at the end of 
tho prologue, and hear my ingenious friend in the first row of 
tho nit roar with laughter at his own witl” And Hazlitt's 
Recollections end with the passage beginning “ Mr. H., thou 
wert damned,” which Lamb prefixed to his farco when he pub- 
lished it for tho first time in 1818, and which has been pre- 
served in that placo as a fit and appropriate preface over since. 

Neither tho inadequacy of the secret in tho case of tho 
hero’s name nor its vulgarity seems to have been the real 
secret of tho public resentment An able American critic, 
Mr. J. Brander Matthews, gives tho true cause.' “ Tho fault of ' 
tho piece,” ho writes, “ tho fatal fault, was tho keeping of tho 
secret from tho spectators. To keep a secret is a misconception 
■of true theatrical olToct, an improper method of sustaining 
dramatic suspense. An audience is. interested not in what the 
end may be, but in tho means whereby that end is to be 
reached. ... If tlio audienco that night had been slily let 
into tho secret in an early scene they would have had double 
enjoyment in watching tho futile cndeavouis of the dravmtis 
personal to divine it, and they would not have been di.sappointcd 
when Mr. Hogsllesh let slip his full patronymic. Kept .in- 
ignorance, the spectatoi-s joined tho actors in speoulation, and 
when tho word was revealed they were not amused by the dis- 
gust of tho actors; so annoyed wero they that they had been 
puzzled by a vulgar name. Perhaps, too, there was a certain 
reaction -after tho undue expectancy raised by tho prologue. 
Lamb WTote to Wordsworth that ‘tho number of friends they ' 
had in tho Houso was astonishing.' Now.nothing is so dan- 
gerous on the first night of a. new play as a largo number, of 
friends in tho audience. One is greatly inclined to regret that 
Lamb did not yield to Elliston, and lot tho play bo acted again. 

If it had had a second chance the injudicious fiiends would nave 
been .absent, and the name of tho hero would have been noised 
abroad, and, once in tho possession of this secret, tho .audience ' 
might well have laughed long and hcai tily at the hero’s mis- 
adventures.” 

-I do not know whether it has been noticed that Lamb’s 
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prologue is suggested by Garrick’s to the Scnool for Scandal. 
It ivas but thirty j-ears since Sheridan’s plays were written, and 
the fascination of his inannerLsms still controlled all writers 
of comedy. Lamb’s wit, however, was not of the Congreve 
tj'pe, and he had to rely m.uuly on vivacity of manner, .and a 
too liberal sprinkling of puns and such verbal humour. It is 
hardly unfair to him to suggest tliat the last words of the 
farce, “Hogsflesh has saved bis Bacon,” were the first thought 
of, and that'the farce was ivritten to lead up to them. 

iThe surname Hogsflesh, it may be added, is by no means con- 
fined to Lamb’s farce. Mr. Leslie, the artist, in his delightful 
book on the Thames, mentions a school-fellow of that name, 
and the editor has heard, not remotely, of a family bearing the 
name, who, with a coyness that would have delighted Lamb, 
softened the obno-rious syllables into So’fcslu L^b had pro- 
bably met ivith the name in real life, and his prompt fancy had 
at once seized upon its farcic-al capabilities. The farce seems 
never to have been acted in public in England since its summary 
rejection in December ISOG. But it was played at an amateur 
performance by the late C. J. Mathews in 1822, ns recorded 
in the actor’s memoirs. In America the fate of the little play 
has been diflerenL Throe months after its performanco at 
Drury Lane it was produced in New York. It ivas produced 
later, in 1812, in Philadelphia, at the Chestnut Street Theatre 
and had a considerable nun 

I append a list of the works of Lamb pubh'shed during his 
lifetime, in which the writiugs included in this volume oripn- 
ally appeared : — 

(1.) Poems on varions Subjects, by S. T. Coleridge, late of 
‘ Jesus College, Cambridge. London : jirintcd for C. 6. and J. 
Eobinsons and J. Cottle, bookseller, Bristol. 1796. (Contains 
four sonnets, signed C. L.) 

• (2.) Poems, by S. T. Coleridge. Second edition — to which 

are' now added Poems by Charles Lamb and Charles Lloyd. 
Printed by N. Bi^ for J. Cottle, Bristol, and Messrs. Robin- 
sons, London. 1797. 

(3.) Blank Verse, by Charles Lloyd and Charles Lamb. 
London : ^printed by T. Bensley. for John and Arthur Arch, 
No. 23 Grace Church Street 1798. 

(1.) A Talc of Bosamund Gray and Old Blind Margaret, by 
Charles Lamb. London : printed for Lee and Hurst, No. 32 
■ Paternoster Row. 1798. 

(5.) John TPoodvU, a Tragedy, by C. Lamb, to which arc 
added Fragments of Burton, the author of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy. London. 1802. 



